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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The Representative of LAMPERTI. 
Pupils ry ared for 
CONCERT, ORATO O AND LYRIC STAGE. 
inter Residence : Summer Residence: 
408 So. i8th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, German 
“I declare Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton to be my onty 
representative and I advise all pupils dectzing to 
study with me to be prepared by —o 
Signed) PROF. G” B. LAMPERTI. 


Jume 17, 1800 Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 





ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 


Pianist. 
Address : 312 West 14th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 








FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and O 


ra. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street. 


ew York. 





BMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Conacert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 








FRIDA DB seoepaneeanl ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruct’ 
135 East eck ‘Street, New York, 
Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 


Mus. EMMA RODERICK, 


id Dovelopanens and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
114 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York, 














MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the “ Rob Roy ” Company. 











GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic tia 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, O 
Studio: 186 Fifth Ave., Mondays an 

Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


Toarstey 8. 





ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Gingase prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Studio: 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
4 West 2th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 








MR. TOM KARL, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 





FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 


Pianist. 
Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 





GUSTAW LEVY, 
Piano and Harmony Instruction, 
282 E. 7ist Street, New York. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction 


Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades, 
124 Kast 44th Street, New York 





MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 Bast 738d Street, New York 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contraito), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (£ider) 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 


Baritone. 
Concert, Smeg Opera. 
West 53d Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 186 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bidg.). 





CARL FIQUE 
Will accept musical directorship of any first- 


class singing society. Address 
Lafayette Avenue, Senektye, N. Y. 


MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Patrick —Concert and Oratorio 
Soprano St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
1 West 37th Street, New York. 








Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 132 East 16th Street, New York, 





GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street ; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 








EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 West 15th St. 
Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 





LEONARD E. AUTY, 
Tenor, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


1488 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 424 Street. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 





FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 
Violoncellist. 


Concerts, Spocetens, Musicals. 
985 Lexington Ave., New York. 





OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Cuncert, Oratorio, O 5 Spee. 
Studios: { West 59th Street, New Y 
* 1858 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2@71 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 





ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal Instruction. 

401 Carnegie Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave., New York. 


Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
47 West 42d St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York. 
‘Reputation, as trainer of singing voice, best in 
America, if not in the world.”—New York Tribune. 





Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 


Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 
Norway. Lessons given. 


No, 124 West 34th Street, New York. 
Dr. CARL M. AR’ Cl IN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 





ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE. 
Srupio: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. . 
82 East 23d Street, New York City. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio : 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 


Pupil of the celebrated 
Mme. FLORENZA v’ARONA. 
Oratorioand Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection: _— : 
Metropolitan College of Music. 





Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
47 East 2ist Street, or 


H. M. HIRSHBERG MUSICAL AGENCY, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National Seenerwaery- 


For lessons, terms, &c., applv 
Private Studio, 28 West 19th Street, New Vork. 





Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
Voice Culture (La Bord method). 


6 East 17th Street, New York, 
319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 





MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and + pated ils. Piano. Harmony, 


Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 Kast 74th Street. 





HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera. Concerts, Fextivais 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
Voice Training and the Art of Singing. 


Complete education in vocal music. 
122 West 47th Street. 


Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 





CLARA BELL BAGG, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Rafael Joseffy,to whom she especially 


refers. Instruction. 
68 West 93d Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr Terry's) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hali,5ith St. and 7th Av., New York. 





PER MEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AMD 
SCHOOL FOR PIAWO AMD VOCAL CULTURE, 


230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





ENRICO M.SCOGNAMILLO, 


Violoncellist. 
Concerts and Musicals; also limited number of 
pupils. Studio: Hardman Hall, 
188 5th Avenue, New York. 





WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 


Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Orgaa Recitals Openings. Address care o' 
Mason & Hamline 186 5th Ave., New York. 





Mme, MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 





Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
e.. Bagagemente for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 


tivate pupils accepted. 
ddress : 46 Irving Place, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 





VERNETTA E. COLEMAN, 
Teacher of Sight Singing. 
To include harmony and the study of part songs, 


&c. Private and class instruction. 
Carnegie Music Hall, Room 887. 





Miss HATTIE NORTON, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
Culture. For terms and dates address 
59 East 11jth Street, New York. 





Must. OGDEN CRANE,” 
Voice CuLrurs, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS, 
Soprano. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia to teach her famous vocal method, 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York. 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls chegel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The A 


of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Conductor Harlem Oratorio Association and 
North New York Choral Society. 
Waral INSTRUCTION. 
Studios: 230 Lenox Ave., Mondaysand Thursdays. 
1013-15 Carnegie Hall, ‘Tuesdays and Fridays. 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT 

Hotel Majestic, New York. 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 
Popil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 


special! eee by him. Instruction. 
. Sv Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 





Miss MARTHA GARRISON MINER, 
CONCERT SOPRANO. 
Soloist Dr Kittridge’s Church. Will accept a 
imited number of Concerts; also Oratorio and 
Festivals. Address 29E. 46th’ Street, New York. 





Miss EVA HAWKES, 
Contralto. 

Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouby. For terms, dates, &c., ad- 
dress at residence, 127 West 22d Street, New York, 
or Addison F. Andrews, Manager, 18 East 22d 
Street, New York. 





E. CATENHUSEN, 


Vocal Teacher, 58 Irving Place, New York. 

“TI recommend in the highest degree Prof. E. 
Cpemneee as an excellent teacher of the voice.” 

BERLIN LILLI LEHMANN. 





Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyrie Deciamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 
Studio : 128 West 39th Street, New York. 
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Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca INsTRUCTION, 
REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mug. LUISA CAPPIANI 
128 West 89th Street, New York. 


Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
187 West 47th Street, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 
Instruction in SINGIN end the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramat 
AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director, 


Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, New York City. 











Paris. 


Boston. 


London, England. 





MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 

for French Pronunciation. 
1 Rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE 
MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg. 

Pure Italian Method, 


Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish. 





34 Place St. Georges, Paris. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY, 
FRANK G, DosseRt, Director. 

Concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 30, 1895; Feb. 15, 1896; April 16, 1896, 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


123 West 80th Street, 
New York. 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 
Studio ; 490 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubrian 
(Champs Elysées), Paris. 


Mrs, ELi1zABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12 M. tol P. M. 
138 5th Avenue, New York. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of ‘‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
” “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
“ “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessonsin Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Anterpretation. 


°E. A. PARSON S, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 











ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


New York. 








2” Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 





FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


HicHer ArT OF PIANO PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 
LENA DORIA DEVINE, 

The Certificated Authority and ronsnenen of 








the elder 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 
Lamperti’s latest technical develop ts on 


ice production 
ms 47 West 16th Street, New York, — 


Miss ‘BURNETTIE ie COIT, 

Pupil of the famous Mme. f LORENZA. d@ ARONA, 
Certificated graduate of her ‘‘ Special Teachers’ 

Course.” Instruction. 124 East 44th Street, New 

York ; Lauter Building, Newark, N. J, 





EDW. XAVIER ROLKER, 


Vocal Instructor—Lyric Tenor, 
134 East 38th Street, New York. 


NELLIE F. BAGLEY, 


Piano Instruction, 
315 West 12ist Street, 
New York. 








Me. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, Mise-en- 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monn. 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 


Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 


(Parc Monceau.) 68 Rue de Prony, Paris. 


E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. Complete 
repertory of Opera and Opera Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 








MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Paicke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


JULTANI, 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN OpERA, 








Mise-en-scéne. Complete R épertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 


11> Rue de Milan, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

lass and single lessons. 
Regular course, . three years. Terms, moderate. 


MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH. 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 


35 RUE DE BERRI, PARIS. 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


-+=PARIS.— 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
* THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 RWE CONDORCET. 











A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 128d Street, New York. 
Miss HELLA SEYDELL, 


Assistant Teacher of Prof. Xaver Scharwenka. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


VICTOR HARRIS, - 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINQINQ. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 








SHASON 1895-96. 








and School of 


The Virgil P iano School Public Performance. 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS. 





Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 26 West 15th Street, near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 








EMIL TIFERRO, 
Tenor, 


TEAC Reaction OF su F SINGING, 
Boylston street, 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
=< $i Sdasie Hall, Boston. 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mr. SUMNER COOLIDGE, 


Teacher of the Art of Singing. 


A limited number of pupils will be received in 
June, July and August. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 


LYMAN WHEELER, 
Teacher of Singing in all its branches, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


JOHN C. MANNING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 


Opera, Concert 


























Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 





The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele, 
17 Rue de Treves. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


~|DANIEL MAYER, 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 








SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON W. 


A, B, C. Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


‘stablished by the Corporation 
Principal—Sir JOSEPH Aoearon bingy 

All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 

Improvisation, ae rage Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from #1 lis. 6d, to £4 14s, 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady 9 open ram ncseng Prospectus and 
full particulars of the secretary 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Miss CLARA POOLE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Royal Albert Hall Choral Society and Richte 
Concerts. 








138 Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or smatl orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the A’sthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Ear!’s Court, S. W., London, 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy-for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 











Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply tc the Secretary. 
& Elgin Avenve, London, W. 


MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 
Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 
“Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal training.” — 7he 
“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher t TE thoroughly philosophical princi- 


ples.” 
18 Earl’s Court Square, London, 8S. W. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


ERNEST CAVOUR. 


136 Adelaide Road, London, N. W. 

Telegraphic address: Piowitz, London. 
une Davies’ Tours on the Continent. Alfred 
*s Concerts in te land. Rosario Sca- 











CONCERT DIRECTION. 
‘ence, ABRMANN WOLFP. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the mew Subseri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg : the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 


Orchestra. Manager of the American tours, 


of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. : 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Of the University of the State of New York. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 

FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 





Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice-President. 
Herbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Princifa? Organ Dept. 
Clifford Schmidt, Princifal Vielin Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send f. r catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Secretary, 


19 & 291 KB. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, | yoorseié 


tere’ 's Concerts in Eng ons. and Mme. Al- 
bert Rieu’s Concerts in Sin land. Mlle. Irma 
Sethe’s Concerts in England. Mr. Ernest Cavour’s 
Grand Morning Concerts at Queen’sHall in London. 








MADAME BESSIE COZ, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 
Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 


HENRY J. WOOD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen’ 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
No. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 


The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


Suseor ror $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


of advertising everything connected with 
music in ciica Ireland fom a Spaces copies and 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, January 21, 


HE Russians are slowly but surely conquering 
Germany musically, much more slowly than they 
have already conquered the United States. Next week we 
are going to have a genuine Russian concert here; week 
before last Tschaikowsky predominated at the concert of 
the royal orchestra, and last week, miradzle diciu, even 
some Russian chamber music found hearing and a most 
enthusiastic reception in Berlin. 

It was the string quartet on a theme of three notes, B 
flat, A and F, which is dedicated to the publisher of most 
modern Russian music, Bélaieff, whose name is represented 
in some ingenious manner through the above mentioned 
three notes (B flat is called and pronounced in German 
notation Be, the note A is called in French and Italian La, 
and F is pronounced in Russian somewhat like ieff, so that 
the combination gives the conglomerate of the Russian 
publisher’s name Belaieff). The quartet is the joint work 
of four of the best known Russian composers, each one of 
whom wrote one movement of this string quartet, the first 
one by N. Rimsky-Korsakow, the scherzo by A. Liadow, 
the slow movement by A. Borodine and the finale by A. 
Glazounow. The whole affair is by no means a mere pas- 
time or musical Sfze/ere?, or a virtuoso hotch-potch like 
the Hexameron, but it is a work of serious import and 
great musical skill and cleverness in workmanship, and it 
well deserves the hearing which it received for the first 
time in Germany on Tuesday of last week, on the occasion 
of the third chamber music soirée of the Halir Quartet. 
These gentlemen played the work in clear and finished 
style and with well nigh perfect ensemble. The effect on 
a cultivated audience was a telling one, and the short 
Borodine slow movement in D minor, which is held in the 
manner of a Spanish serenade, was vociferously rede- 
manded. 

The best and really most clever, also the most extended, 
movement is Glazounow's finale. One peculiarity which 
struck me at first sight in glancing over the little score is 
that all four composers (surely without having consulted 
with each other on the subject) give the first theme to the 
viola. If this quartet has not yet been played in the 
United States (a fact which would greatly astonish me) I 
would suggest its early performance by the best American 
string quartets. 

The Brahms cult which predominated, and most persis- 
tently so, during the week of the composer’s presence in 
Berlin found its momentary close at this same soirée 
through the performance of the trio in E flat, op. 40, for 
piano, violin and horn. If Johannes Brahms’ reputation as 
a composer were dependent or had to be built upon this trio 
I am very much afraid that he would have no reputation 
worth speaking of. Anything more dreary and tedious, 
more vacuous in ideas, than this trio has not emanated from 
his fertile pen. And then the sound effect! There is even 
with the most careful tone production and best of playing 
notone amalgamation possible between three so entirely 
unhomogeneous instruments as a piano, a violin and ahorn, 
The thing doesn’t work and it cannot work, so Professors 
Barth and Halir, together with the royal chamber virtuoso. 
A. Littmann (Waldhorn), although they labored hard and 
labored.conscientiously, labored in vain. 

I would fain have listened to papa Haydn’s gentle G 
minor string quartet as an earwash to this preposterous 
Brahms trio, but I had to hurry down to the Singakademie 
to participate in another musical event. 


*3 * 


It was Ferruccio Busoni’s second piano recital. Nobody 
has gained ground here more rapidly and more deservedly 
than this most musicianly and most interesting of modern 
masters of the piano. Busoni is fast growing to be a 
power here, and though in the beginning ne had many 
obstacles to overcome here, he is already earning the 
fruits of his unerring and likewise uncompromising 
artistic ienti and steadfastness. He had a 
large audience at his second recital, and the scenes of en- 
thusiasm that were enacted during the progress and at the 
close of the program were such as in the United States I 
have only witnessed on Paderewski occasions. 

The Halir Quartet had made me miss the Brahms- 
Handel variations, and likewise the last Beethoven sonata, 
which I should have liked to have heard above all other 
things, because Busoni is a superb Beethoven interpreter. 
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But I was in time for the Chopin studies. This was the 
first time that I ever saw the twelve studies which form 
Chopin's op. 25 figure on a program in their entirety. It is 
no small undertaking to play the entire dozen at one sitting, 
and give to each one its peculiar character, lend to each a 
special charm, and above all play them all with absolute 
mastery of technic, and with surpassing beauty of touch 
and richness and volume of tone, The latter qualities 
could be gained of course only through the co-operation of 
the superb Steinway grand,which Director A. Von Holwede, 
of the Steinway Hamburg factory, had furnished for this 
recital. On this piano Busoni could sing the beautiful C 
sharp minor lento study (a study only in dialogue playing, 
in character, however, a nocturne), as well as he could 
thunder out the final C minor moltoallegro con fuoco study, 
after which there arose such a storm of applause that 
Busoni after a half a dozen recalls had to yield tothe encore 
fiends in the middle of the program and here inserted the 
Schumann toccata in a tempo, and despite the hurricane 
of tempo, with a clearness and precision which would seem 
incredible and absolutely unattainable if I had not heard it 
with my own wondering ears. 

If in this encore Busoni had shown himself a wizard of 
the keyboard, in his closing numbers he returned to his 
musicianly virtuosodom. The pretentious Liszt fantasia 
quasi sonata Aprés une lecture de Dante he invested 
with a musical meaning of which the work hardly seems 
possessed, and in the bravura tarantella from la Muette 
de Portici he displayed such brilliancy of technic, dash and 
verve that the trashiness of the piece was forgotten in the 
effect produced, and the performer was simply overwhelmed 
and drowned with applause. Of course he was tired out, 
but that did not avail him any with his public. They 
were not to be appeased with mere bows, so after a while 
the virtuoso sat himself down again and gave them the en- 
tire E major Polonaise by Liszt. Now, you would think 
that they had had enough, but they had not, for they 
would not leave the hall and clamored and behaved like a 
lot of cranks. This time, however, the virtuoso had had 
enough of it and, after six or seven more recalls, he re- 
fused to appear on the platform again, and the public with- 
drew nolens volens as the gas was being shut off at the 
Singakademie. 

*s*# * 

Lest you should imagine that only the audience, and I 
with them, had become cranks on the subject of Busoni, I 
am going to prove to you that there are also professional 
cranks whose heads he seems to have turned. The follow- 
ing advertisement appeared two days after the above de- 
scribed recital in the Berliner Tageblait and the Vossische 
Zeitung, two of the capital’s most widely read newspapers : 


eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee) 


An Feruccio BUSONI! 


Vor Dir yon ge ome Techniker, falsche Gefiihls- 
menschen un wergkénige mit pappenpapiernen 
Kronen, Du aber hast mich gestern in jeder Bezieh- 
ung bezaubert, die Welt muss Dir zujubeln, wenn sie 
auch in letzten Jahren durch allzueifrige Geschafts- 
tiichtigkeit so mancher kihl berechnender Michte 
getauscht worden. Ich verreise; in drei Wochen 
kénnte ich Dich wieder héren. 

Dein nordischer College 
Joser Weisz. 


Prater ere re eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee) 
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I'll translate it for the benefit of those Musica, Courier 
readers who don't understand German: 
‘*To Feruccio Busoni: 

Before thee there appeared false technicians, false senti- 
mentalists and dwarf kings with crowns of pasteboard. 
Thou, however, enchanted me yesterday in every re- 
spect ; the world is bound to hail thee, even if in these lat- 
ter years it has been deceived by the overzealous business 
activity of so many coolly calculating forces. I am going to 
depart ; in three weeks I could hear thee again. 

Thy northern colleague, Joser Weisz.” 

Josef Weisz is an erratic pianist about whom I had oc- 
casion to write a season or two ago. He gave a concert of 
his own at the Singakademie on Monday night of last week, 
which I could not attend on account of the simultaneous 
Nikisch Philharmonic concert. He is said, however, to 
have played very well. Ifthe above advertisement might 
appear to some in the light of acheap advertising trick, 
intended to make people talk about the unselfish admira- 
tion of one artist for another one in the same field (which 
indeed is of pretty rare occurrence among musicians), on 
the other hand it is easy to see from the style and contents 
of the advertisement that Weisz is really a bit ‘ off his 
base.” This is also the view of some other persons with 
whom I talked on the subject and who happen to know 
Weisz personally. Characteristic is the fact that he signs 
himself ‘* Thy Northern Colleague,” which geographically 
is indeed in so far justifiable as Busoni is an Italian by birth 
and Weisz a Hungarian. 

*n 

Wednesday brought little of great musical interest. At 

the Bechstein Saal a joint concert of Misses Ella Mueller 





and Jenny Rosa took ‘place. The former young lady is 





very young, scarcely sweet sixteen, and is a piano pupil of 
Herr Biank, one of the local critics. She plays like one 
well taught, and gives fair promise of better things to come. 
At present her playing of the Handel Harmonious Black- 
smith variations, Schubert’s G major Impromptu and an A 
major study by Rubinstein was rather neat and pleasing, 
but on the whole without feature or individuality. 

From Miss Jenny Rosa, who begged indulgence of the 
audience on account of vocal indisposition, I heard the 
Dichtheure Halle aria of Zissadeth, from Tannhéduser, 
transposed to the key of F, and I left her to finish the 
Lieder complement of her program without my kind 
“assistance,” as the young lady will have to take a few 
more vocal lessons before I shall consent to listen to her 
again. 

ss * 

On the same evening at the Singakademie Arrigo Serato 
the young Italian violinist and protégé of Etelka Gerster, 
gave his third concert. He hada large audience, but he 
could not again ‘“‘ score” as he had in some marvelous 
manner succeeded in doing at his first and in a lesser de- 
gree at his second concert. He has musical temperament, 
but he has not the depth or breadth to perform the Bach 
chaconne in a style that would warrant his being placed 
among the great violinists of our day. Nor is his technic 
sufficiently sure and well enough developed to allow the 
young fellow to play the Paganini Witches theme and 
variations with anything more than superficial dash and 
brilliancy, but not with pure intonation or technical cer- 
tainty. 

* 2 

Thursday night I went first to the Emperor William 
Memorial Church, where a concert was given before a swell 
audience and for the benefit of the charitable organization, 
Jugendheim, at Charlottenburg. Dr. H. Reimann, the or- 
ganist of this fashionable and very exclusive church, per- 
formed with great manual as well as pedal skill and with 
admirable taste in registration Bach’s prelude in E flat and 
triple fugue for organ. The a cafe//a chorus of the Royal 
High School for Music sang, under Prof. Adolph Schulze’s 
direction, Wilhelm Berger’s most touchingly beautiful set- 
ting of Miide das Lebensboot weiter 2u steuern, for six 
part chorus a cafe//a, and I stayed long enough to hear 
Professor Joachim, the ever admirable and ever venerable, 
perform the Beethoven G major romanza with a tone and 
classicity as well as simplicity of style and sincerity of 
feeling from which age seems to be unabie to detract. In 
technic Joachim may to-day not stand any longer in the 
front rank; in every other respect, however, he still re- 
mains an unrivaled artist. 

Miss Vera Goldschmidt, a vocal pupil of the Hochschule, 
and Prof, Joh. Kruse, violinist, also participated in the 
performance of an interesting program, but I could not 
afford the time to remain any longer in the beautiful sacred 
building, the finest church in all Berlin. 


*# # 


We have had this season classical string quartet playing 
as usual by the Joachim Quartet, strong quartet playing by 
the Halir Quartet, characteristic and nationally flavored 
quartet playing by the Bohemian Quartet, but it remained 
for the Ewig Weibliche, the Ladies’ String Quartet, to give 
us charming quartet playing. Their performances at their 
first chamber music soirée on last Thursday night at Bech- 
stein Hall were really and absolutely musically charming. 
If it lacked virile strength in some instances, the playing on 
the other hand was so refined, so graceful, and withal sé 
thoroughly musical, that it gave genuine and unalloyed 
pleasure. The organization consists of four ladies, not all of 
whom are married, despite the double name with which they 
appear on the program: Marie Soldat-Roeger, Elly Finger 
Baileti, Natalie Lechner-Bauer, Lucy Herbert-Campbell. 

Two of these ladies are already well known in the world 
of music, Marie Soldat, the famous first violinist, and sweet, 
blond Miss Campbell, the American violoncellist. It is 
wonderful with what neatness of ensemble and what nicety 
of musical expression and shading these four ladies play. 
Talk about your lack of rhythm in women, I could not dis- 
cern any in this female quartet. Mme. Soldat’s attack was 
firm and resolute and she made obedient followers, but not 
slaves, of her associates. The little}viola player has a sweet 
tone and evidently, as viola players usually have, a will of 
herown. I wassorry I missed the Mozart D minor quartet, 
all but the final variations, but I hugely enjoyed the Men- 
delssohn E flat quartet, op. 12, the pretty G minor canzon- 
etta of which was so strongly applauded that if the ladies 
had been men they would probably have repeated it and 
thereby most likely would have spoiled the good taste it 
left. 

The Beethoven D major quartet, the third one from op. 
18, was likewise well and charmingly performed, but then, 
unlike in Mozart and Mendelssohn, in Beethoven I long for 
something more than mere charm, and here it was that I 
felt a bit disappointed, and at some moments would have 
wished that the four instruments had been in the hands of 
male instead of female performers. However, such as it 
was, I repeat it, the playing was charming. 

At the second soirée Miihlfeld, of Meiningen, will come 
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with his clarinet, and will assist the four ladies in Mozart's 
and Brahms’ clarinet quintets. 
** & 

Friday evening the Stern Singing Society gave its second 
concert of the season, on which occasion, in honor and an- 
ticipation of the next day's jubilee anniversary of the 
existence of the German empire, Seyffardt’s cantata, Aus 
Deutschland's grosser Zeit (Germany’s Great Days), was 
produced for the first time under Prof. F. Gernsheim’s 
direction. It proved a sorry fitce d'occaston, and that 
nothing better could be found to celebrate so important 
and festive a national event shows better than anything 
else how poor Germany is in great composers nowadays. 
Still, so poor a work should not have been selected, in spite 
of the present poverty of musical creativeness. If a pro- 
gram for the occasion were wanted it could have been con- 
structed out of the Wagner Kaisermarsch and Brahms 
Triumphlied, both of which works were created in com- 
memoration of the events of twenty-five years ago, and 
both are worthy of it. As for Seyffardt’s work it is dis- 
tressingly and annoyingly poor and shallow. The very 
words of this cantata are so weak and lacking in poetry and 
inspiration that no great composer would have wasted his 
powers in trying to set them to music. Seyffardt, however, 
with his little talent, which scarcely ever rises above 
Liedertafel choral writing, is no great composer, and he 
has as little originality as he hasstrength. Two solo num- 
bers for alto were much applauded by a good natured au- 
dience, but they are of maudlin sentimentality in musical 
contents, and therefore I judge that it was the singing of 
Mme. Iduna Watter-Choinanus which must have pleased 
the public, 

On the whole the performance was a fair one, albeit the 
Stern chorus does little more than straightforward, ordi- 
nary, everyday choir work. Such things as fine shading 
in dynamics, clear pronunciation of the text, elaborate 
phrasing, simultaneous breathing, not to speak of finesses 
and changes in tempo, are hardly thought of. The con- 
ductor beats time and the chorus follows as well as it 
knows how, and everybody seems satisfied if they sing the 
right notes, don’t get off pitch or out of time. Well, that 
sort of chorus singing is luckily growing a bit antiquated 
nowadays and younger and more exacting conductors 
would not tolerate it. 

Of the soloists Miss Emma Hiller, soprano, has little to 
boast in the way of voice, but she sings decently. Emil 
Pinks is a tenor of the sweet denomination. Max Biittner, 
baritone, was the only one who had any power about him 
and he sang with intelligence. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra went through its share of 
the work in a perfunctory manner under Professor Gerns- 
heim’s perfunctory direction. 

** 4 


Saturday was the great national holiday in commemora- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversity of the reconstruction 
of the German empire, and the day was musically cele- 
brated and distinguished through the refraining from all 
concert giving. So the critics had a holiday like every 
‘other citizen, which is not often the case, and I suppose 
they illuminated, like the rest of the subjects. 

ses 


One concert which originally was to have been given on 
Saturday night was moved over to Sunday, which is also 
an unusual thing from the time that the critics zw corpore 
struck and refused to report Sunday concerts. The auda- 
cious ones who thus dared to brave them were Zajic, the 
violinist, and Gruenfeld, the violoncellist, who gave one of 
their famous subscription concerts at the Singakademie on 
Sunday night, and had a large and attentive as well as re- 
sponsive audience. 

Once a year Aifred Gruenfeld, the pianist, comes over 
from Vienna to assist his brother Heinrich in these well- 
established chamber music soirées. The three artists per- 
formed jointly Schubert's lovely B flat trio and three 
Novelletten, op. 29, by Gade. Each artist also played a 
group of solo pieces, among which were two pretty pieces 


by Alfred Gruenfeld, one for violoncello, entitled Minne- 
lied, and one for piano, a gavot in A flat, which is very 
fetching. Heinrich Gruenfeld also played a new manu- 
script ‘cello piece by Ph. Scharwenka entitled Caprice 
Slave, which will be welcomed by all good ‘cellists, as it is 
both pretty and effective, although by no means easy. 

The triumvirate had the co-operation of good looking 
Mrs. Lillian Sanderson, whom you came so near seeing in 
the United States, but who at the eleventh hour withdrew 
from her intended tournée to America. The fair charmer 
was in good voice, and she always sings intelligently. She 
gave two groups of Lieder, but nothing new. Encores for 
everybody were in the natural order of events. 

sn * 


Last night Miss Anna Trippenbach gave a song recital at 
the Singakademie which was exceedingly well attended, and 
was made particularly interesting through the co-operation 
of August Bungert ; several new Lieder by the latter were 
publicly sung for the first time on this occasion. He accom- 
panied his own songs in person, and as eleven out of the 
seventeen Lieder on the program were his own, and as 
many of them were sung twice, although only a few were 
really redemanded by the audience, the affair proved in 
reality as much of a Bungert evening as of a Trippenbach 
recital. 

The young lady is exceedingly pretty, of the pale, 
Chopin nocturne denomination, with finely chiselled fea- 
tures, jet black eyes and raven hair of great abundance 
and of Greek statue arrang t. She to be ex- 
ceedingly popular in certain society sets, but her alto voice 
is even smaller than its education or her musical talent, 
which seems very slender, and she sings most affectedly, 
and with a habit of opening her mouth squarely, which 
does not look well. Bungert seems to come down a few 
pegs in finding representatives for the singing and bringing 
out of his new songs. From Lilli Lehmann and Lillian 
Sanderson to Miss Trippenbach is almost as much of a 
step down as from some of Bungert’s earlier songs to most 
of his latter day ones. The new opus 49, which is still in 
manuscript, shows the same erratic creativeness and lack 
of self-criticism of which I spoke before with regard to 
Bungert’s Lieder. Some of them, unhappily not the 
majority, are interesting, well worked, musically charac- 
teristic of the dramatic contents, while many others are 
simply so bad that nothing could be said in possible 
extenuation of them, and it seems a perfect riddle how 
they could have been penned by the same composer. To 
the former category belong Toepferlied, from op. 49, and 
Trunkene Haende, from op. 50. To the latter belong Die 
Magd an der Wiege, Anna Kathrein and a setting of the 
Lord’s Prayer (all op. 49), which is hardly less than a blas- 
phemy. That this shallow, disgustingly style offending 
song could have been redemanded speaks sufficiently for 
the quality of the audience at this concert. 

After eleven Bungert Lieder, not to speak of the da 
capos, even the trivial but at least pleasing and simple 
songs of Eugen Hildach came like a relief. 
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Mr. Boise’s eighth lecture on music was devoted to Wag- 
ner and the Music Drama. The lecturer’s estimate of the 
Bayreuth master was clearly stated in his prefatory re- 
marks: ‘‘It is quite proper to devote a lecture to Rich- 
ard Wagner, for his later works are not only examples of 
the most skillful and purposeful employment of the contra- 
puntal and instrumental resources which he, in common 
with his contemporaries, inherited from the past, but they 
show how audacious genius may safely pursue its purpose 
out beyond beaten paths into unexplored regions of tonal 
expression. 

‘* Why may genius do this, which is so fatal to the less 
gifted? It is because of its comprehensive grasp of logical 
sequence, and its intuitive choice of adaptable means. 

‘Ripe genius is a law unto itself. It conceives a pic- 
ture, a poem or a musical sentiment, and communicates it 
to us through means that are often as unfamiliar as is the 
effect of the whole, original ; and this without violence to 


natural feeling. Ripe genius is a definite talent, which has 
been subjected to exhaustive discipline, which is familiar 
with traditions, and takes full cognizance of pedantic 
forms, but is guided by an art feeling engendered by this 
knowledge and not by the knowledge itself. It always 
avoids traveled ways, its clear view of the objective goal en- 
abling it to follow the less frequented stream side or 
mountain top paths. 

** Wagner was, in the last thirty years of his life, a ripe 
genius. He was the sixth of our musical high priests, and 
he filled the art temple with a characteristic song incense, 
which will pervade its atmosphere as long " human pas- 
sions continue to furnish artimpulse. * * 

“A great creator always incites a large sities of lesser 
lights to imitate his methods, and few do so successfully. 
Wagner is not, however, answerable for the vague effects 
of his dramatic means, when they are transplanted into 
Wagnerish overtures and symphonic poems, He evolved 
situations that made these means legitimate and significant. 
Isolated they fall into bizarre artificiality. Although we 
cannot fail to be influenced by the elements which Wagner 
added to tonal resources, they, like all other elements, 
mnst be applied because most adaptable to the develop- 
ment of the musical scheme in hand, and not because of 
their newness.” 

In accounting for the fact that the public was at first 
more ready to receive Wagner than was the body of 
musicians, Mr. Boise says: ‘* Original ideas often find 
first recognition among the non-professional, because 
musical leaders are so saturated with pedantry that sparks 
of genius cannot quickly kindle them to enthusiasm.” 

In speaking of the Italian school as Wagner found it, Mr. 
Boise, in discussing Rossini, said: ‘‘Had his beautiful, 
sensuous melodies been put into richer settings, had more 
earnest thought been added to his spontaneity, his operas 
would have taken their places among the undying creations. 
Flashes of genius ultimately tire us. It is the steady 
light of genius fed by knowledge and earnestness (as in 
Beethoven, Schubert and Schumann) that can hold the 
world’s attention restfully, which means perpetually.” * * * 

The condition in Wagner's career which most influenced 
his conceptions was his relation as poet to his musical 
undertakings. He was in each instance first poet and then 
composer, and nothing could have been more natural than 
his early evinced disposition to guard his texts from dis- 
torted, disconnected treatment. The essence of Wagner's 
creed was logical consistency. Poetry, music and stage 
business it required to co-operate in expressing sentiments 
and in carrying the threads of dramatic schemes. Each of 
these arts is entirely essential to Wagner’s creations. His 
texts are statues, which music setting and action imbue 
with life. For this reason no one can hope to follow Wag- 
ner intelligently who starts without having made himself 
conversant with his poems.” 

In speaking of Wagner's musical methods, Mr. Boise 
says: ‘‘ His orchestra does not accompany in the common 
acceptation of that term, but sings into its many voiced 
melody the sentiments and moods suggested by the text, 
moving on parallel lines by the side of and reinforcing his 
poetry. Leitmotifs (leading or characteristic themes) con- 
stitute Wagner’s musical vocabulary. They expressed to 
him personalities, moods or sentiments as the case required, 
and were consequently chosen to impersonate these in his 
schemes. They sometimes consist of a few tones, and 
again of phrases. They appear in varied forms to suit 
changing conditions, and their impersonations are made 
clearer through this elastic adaptability. Wagner makes 
them through his instrumentation express each shade from 
sunlight to storm, from love, trust and worship to wrath, 
fear and hate.” 

The sad news of the death of my old, true and noble 
friend, Otto Sutro, of Baltimore, came like a shot, and the 
cablegram found his wife and daughters here quite unpre- 
pared. Of course they left Berlin at once for their home, 
and the young ladies’ so successfully begun European 
attistic tournée received as rude as unexpected an interrup- 
tion. Many here hope with me that it will not prove a 
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termination, and that the Misses Sutro will return to Berlin 
next fall in good time for the musical season of 1896-7. 


sa 


Mrs. Dory Burmeister-Petersen, from Baltimore, will give 

a piano recital at Dresden on February 3, on which occasion 

she will perform the Bach-Tausig D minor toccata and 

fugue, three Chopin numbers, three Schubert-Liszt tran- 

scriptions, Rubinstein’s Valse Caprice, the Schumann Car- 

neval and three Liszt abominations. A stunning program. 
sn * 


Frederick Gernsheim’s manuscript symphony, No. 4, 
was produced for the first time last week at Mayence and 
met with a favorable reception. The composer conducted 
in person. 

7-2 

Callers at Tue Musicat Courier’s Berlin offices last week 
were: Miss Edytha Myers, a young American musi¢ 
student ; Mrs. Otis B. Boise and the Misses Boise; Mr. 
Campbell, from Louisville, Ky.; Miss Alice Blogg, pianist, 
from London, and Anton Foerster, pianist, from Leipsic. 

O. F. 








A Chinese Crand Opera. 
R. EDGAR S. KELLEY, of San Francisco, is 
to come to New York and produce the Chinese suite 
from Aladdin, his new opera, at the Manuscript Club Con- 


cert in Chickering Hall, to-morrow evening. 
The suite consists of the following numbers : 


At the Wedding of Aladdin and the Princess. 
In the Pear Garden—Serenade 

The Flight of the Genie with the Palace 

The Return-Feast of Lanterns. 


To which the composer adds the following description 
for the benefit of the public: 

‘*In the Aladdin suite an attempt has been made to 
suggest the peculiarities of various melodies of the Chinese, 
their instruments, and what few harmonies they incidentally 
make use of. 

*‘ After the Wedding of Aladdin and the Princess a sere- 
nade is supposed to be performed in the royal pear garden. 
The tuning of the sam vin is followed by a Chinese air in 
which 2-4 and 3-4 time continually alternate. 

“The third number is intended to suggest the rising of 
the genie from the earth, his lifting the palace from its 
foundations, and the motion of his wings as he flies through 
space. Thetone of the wind harp in the palace tower is 
— while a reminiscence of the serenade occurs at the 
close. 

‘This air appears in other forms in the Feast of Lan- 
terns, with which the return of Aladdin and the Princess is 
celebrated.” 

Mr. Kelley, writing of his new work, which will be given 
its first production, excepting in San Francisco, gives the 
following interesting information regarding the ‘‘ divine 
art” among the Celestials : 

‘** The question ‘Do the Chinese have any real music?’ 
has been put to me so often that I regret that I know so 
little of their very elaborate musical theories, and therefore 
am unable to speak authoritatively of the matter. The 
only exhaustive treatise on the subject was published by 
Amyot, a Jesuit missionary, over a century ago. As the 
work is in French, and as I have merely obtained glimpses 
of it snatched at odd moments passed in the Astor Library, ‘ 
I can only say that the Chinese have for centuries possessed 
an elaborate scheme of the relationship of keys. 

‘* This system of keys is founded on the same twelve semi- 
tones of the chromatic scale that we employ ; and, further- 
more, the Chinese have the same method of illustrating the 
relationship of the circle of keys that we find in European 
musical works. 

‘* Thus they proceed from one tone to the fifth above (or 
fifth below) until the entire circuit is made and the original 
starting point reached. For instance, beginning with C, 
then going up to G, then to D,A, E, &c., or going down 


from C to F, then to B flat, E flat, A flat, we touch all the 
tones of the chromatic scale and arrive at C once more. 

** But, strange as it may seem, the Chinese have allowed 
themselves to become cramped within very narrow limita- 
tions through their devotion to symbolism. The reason 
why they confine themselves to the five tone or pentatonic 
scale is that they regard the first, second, third, fifth and 
sixth degrees of the scale as standing in similar relationship 
to each other as do the sun, moon, earth, Saturn and Jupi- 
ter. They are also supposed to represent the five points of 
the compass—centre, north, south, east and west—and 
various other significations are attached to them, These 
speculations have caused the other tones of the scale to fall 
intodisuse. I have, however, heard some of these neglect- 
ed tones once in a great while, but whether they belonged 
to the composition or were merely so many mistakes of the 
executants I am of course unable to say. 

‘* Limited as is my knowledge of Chinese musical theory, 
my advantages for studying the practical side of their art 
have been exceptional, for I have during my sojourn in 
California succeeded in securing competent musicians, who 
played their melodies for me many times in succession 
until I was able to write them down and play them upon 
the piano in unison with the yong kim of my Chinese col- 
leagues. 

‘‘ As a specimen of the mus'c which is produced upon the 
yong kim, or Chinese dulcimer, an instrument which, by 
the way, contains all the seven notes of our major diatonic 
scale, I submit a little air entitled So Tengh. 

‘* The first four measures of So Tengh areas symmetrical 
as anything well could be. The next four (at 4) present at 





SO TENGH. 


down to the sign, after which the entire piece is played 
over as before from the beginning (letter 2) down to the 
end, concluding with the measures after the sign instead 
of the measure before it. 

‘‘ The features which were utilized in the Feast of Lan- 
terns are the first four measures at a, the three measures 
at /and the phrases at / and ¢. 

‘‘ The irregularity in the rhythmic structare of So Tengh, 
which gives it an appearance more of an improvisation 
than a clearly defined melody, reminds one of the impres- 
sion produced upon a man unfamiliar with classical music 
when he listens to a sonata, a fugue, or a symphony for the 
first time. He is unable to find the relationship of the 
various parts, and it is only after repeated hearings that he 
notices the principal themes whenever they are prom- 
inently brought forward. 

‘‘Inasmuch as we are thrown off the track by the 
numerous changes in time, I felt that a fresh grouping of 
the various phrases would be quite justifiable, so I intro- 
duced them in phrases of four, eight and occasionally nine 
measures, relying on the peculiar jumps, the repetitions, 
&c., for the maintenance of the Chinese character.” 








Worms.—Although Wagner’s Lohengrin has been 
played in every large city of Germany, either by a stock 
company or a visiting troupe, yet till this year Worms, 
the Nibelung city, hasnot known it. The other day, how- 
ever, it was produced for the first time to a crowded house 
by a company from Mainz. The public was enthusiastic, 
Conductor Steinbach was called out and presented with a 














































































































once something unusual, a phrase of one measure each of 
3-4 and 2-4 time to balance two measures of 2-4 time. Still 
more singular is the passage beginning atc, for here are 
three measures in 3-4, 5-8 and 2-4 time to offset the follow- 
ing two measures in 3 4 and 2-4 time. 

‘Tt will be seen that enough of what is called musical 
form exists to warrant a repetition from the repeat marks 
back to those at letter c, then taking the second ending 


wreath, and everything was lovely. Holldack was the 
Lohengrin and had great success. 

A Royal Madrigal.—The Madrigal Society of Eton 
lately sang at Windsora charming madrigal by King Henry 
VIII. This monarch was one of the best English com- 
posers before Purcell, and his madrigals are of a most senti- 
mental character. Poor Harry, he was a victim to his 


artistic temperament even in matrimony ! 
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To Be a Prima Donna. 

First be a musician, and then keep away from professors, who 

only think of making money out of you. 
—Dexna, l’Opéra Comique, Paris. 
NE could amuse one’s self for a lifetime in 
0 Paris by following blindly the directions of the 
streets, and coming unexpectedly upon the quaint and 
delicious locales which, like the qualities of a little child, 
lie hidden among the more apparent charms. 

This pleasure is heightened by the absence of all neglect 
and down-at-the-heel which desolate other large cities of 
Europe, and, alas, of our own new country. There are no 
torn laces or grimy silks in the municipal petticoats of the 
French capital, not even the outskirts. 

One of the noblest, most stately avenues of them all is 
Avenue du Trocadéro, the backbone of the new, modern 
quarter, the American quarter, as everything is called that 
has a progressive element in it. 

If the beauties of this royal roadway permit you to peep 
through the trees over the trim wall to the right you see 
chimney pots, red roofs, and small tree points rising out of 
a nook that looks as if left over since before the Ark. The 
resolving feature between these two types, ancient and 
modern, wealthy and frugal, French and American, isa 
wide stone stairway. 

If you can get yourself past the picturesque barrack 
yard, with its hedge rows of little soldiers, in their faded 
reds and blues, busy practicing how to kill people if they 
get a chance, and the picturesque bank of people leaning 
over the parapet, never weary of looking on at the puppet 
show, you drop down past the chimney pots and red roofs 
into the midst of odd little flower gardens, baby houses, 
streets like garden walks, little old everythings; curiosity, 
interest and art sense piqued and touched at every step, 
the whole bordered by the sleepy Seine. 

Turning away from the river and into one of the play- 
house openings you find the sweetest little villa, like a sec- 
tion of avenue leading to a gentleman's home, trees and a 
green hedge on one side, on the other a row of queer old 
well-kept, clean-blinded, gray houses, between them a 
brown floor of street, on which the sole and solitary occu- 
pant is a coal-black, lithesome and sidling Angora cat. 
The curving lines of his lithe body are matched by a 
cylindrical opening in the green hedge, and the sinuous 
detours he is making to reach, without observation, the 
white door opposite, suggest the return of a belated gal- 
lant from an opera ball, slipping through streets in the 
questioning dawn. 

Partly through the spirit of conciliation that tinctures 
culpability, and partly through the intense sociability of 


panache aloft in rhythmic shudders, and two huge green 
eyes in the face of a child, he bounds toward you, throws 
himself at your feet, twisting and fawning with real pleas- 
ure. Before you know it he has curved himself up into 
your arms, purring like a steam engine, bunting and push- 
ing his big head against yours, winding the panache like a 
boar aound your neck, patting your cheeks with his shaggy 
paws, and plunging his unfathomable eyes down into your 
heart, partly to see what you have got down there and 
partly to feel himself safe. . 

His welcome properly disposed of, he officiously leads 
the way up the little stone steps to the white door, and, 
bounding forward over the staircase beyond, stops hump- 
ing and rubbing against the low brown door, inside which 
his mistress, the present prima donna of the Paris Opéra 
Comique, Mlle. Delna, lives. 

What a curious little nest! What a quaint, cunning, 
droll, never-before-seen sort of a room, this living room of 
this interesting little French girl! It suggests a nook in 
a little old Italian church, a section of the sacristy set 
apart by a droll monk for the concealment of a treasure, 
nota bible. There is something drolly ecclesiastical in 
its queer shape, its pointed windows, the multiple hang- 
ings and ‘philacteries, the churchy chairs and cushions. the 
quaint carved chimney and buffet, the rugs, the lamps, 
the firelight tinted shadows, the atmosphere. 

A tiny baby piano, a crackling wood fire, and two life- 
sized portraits of the singer, that reach from ceiling almost 
to floor, lead away from the story-book air. 

The portraits are both characteristic, picturesque and 
rematkable. One is Delna in Falstaff, in black frock, yel- 
low petticoat, and large mauve bows back of her black 
tangle of hair, and her dimple and mocking beauty. 
The other is from the Troyens, in profile, in creamy yellows, 
the head thrown back, the right hand holding a sceptre, 
the left akimbo, with the most tantalizing chubby Marie 
Jansen arm possible to imagine. A sweet little portrait 
in lavender and a piquant one in vivandiére cap are 
added to the collection, and a big white bust, like most 
busts, commonplace and unresemblant, further indicates 
the popularity of the little dame as a model. 

For the rest, a certain trace of drollery touches the 
smaller objects. Japanese figures abound in lamp shade 
and cloth, droll heads of comedy peep from under hang- 
ings, a bronze donkey is the sole bric-a-brac of the piano, 
and even a big book on the painting of fans contains in- 
numerable amusing little dames chrysanthémes and cun- 
ning cats. A lovely screen painted by a celebrated artist, 
two or three lovely vases filled with flowers, a group of 
sceptres in one corner, a pile of music, a set of vocal exer- 
cises on the piano rack, and a score of Orphée close by, 
suggest without accenting the qualities of the fair occu- 
pant. A perspective of inner sanctuary under Turkish 
hangings in the Rembrandt lighting takes nothing from 
the fascinations of the place. 

Delna is like her portraits, her room, her cat, her fire- 
light, the monk-like drollery of her place, and the perspec- 
tive, uniting the mingled qualities in her strange person- 
ality. Not in the least Parisian, though born in a suburb, 
she is Italian, Spanish or Irish in type, with the wide, low 
brow, high cheek bones, thick lips, black hair and eyes, 
and the white skin, and exquisite throat and neck that be- 
long to the type in youth. 

Shorter than Sibyl Sanderson, she is more solid, less 
coquettish in setting; gypsy, passional and unusual, like 
Calvé, she lacks all her pathos, mysticism and sensuous 
magnetism. She is a dare-devil little beauty, with will 
and heart and distinct dramatic intuition. 

It is rather difficult to realize where lies the peculiar 
something that has made her able to fathom at an eye 
glance the intentions of five operatic works as wholly dis- 
tinct as the Troyens, Paul and Virginia, Falstaff, the 
Vivandiére and La Jacquerie, and that has meantime led 


her to study from pure choice Orphée, in the hope of one 
day being allowed to play it. 

Evidently she does not herself know “how the wheels 
go round.”” Of one thing only she is sure—her lack of 
faith in professors and teachers. She owes her rdles to 
herself, she says. She feels a lack of confidence in teach- 
ers, saying they do not themselves know what they want 
to teach, and still less how to apply to individual needs. 

Who knows how much higher in her profession the 
artist might rise if she did not feel this way, or if she had 
a Talma with teaching gift as a pilot in the unexplored 
waters of art study. Even conscientious hard work may 
be wastef:1 work. Charts and compasses of those who 
have been over the ground are not to be slighted. 

Mahaela in Paul and Virginia is one of her favorite 
roles, the music being the best for her voice. She is not 
enthusiastic over La Jacquerie, smiles at mention of La 
Vivandiére, and looks serious at thought of Orphée. She 
is friendly with all confréres, and speaks kindly of every- 
body, is enthusiastic over Calvé, and glad of her good for- 
tune. She has no designs on the Grand Opéra, pointing 
laughingly to her willful soubrette face in the mirror. It 
is not allso certain. Delna has shown much resource and 
she has much left. More than that, she has genius and 
assimilation. She can do pretty much as she wishes in 
dramatic lines. 

Meantime she sends her very best regards to THe Musi- 
caL Courisr, the first she says to contradict the silly and 
improbable story that she served her father’s guests in the 
Meudon inn. She remembers affectionately the Guilmants 
as her earliest friends. 

**# 

Mme. de Jouvencel, of Paris, whose benevolence in 
founding the kindergarten school in South Africa has been 
heretofore spoken of, is deeply interested in musical 
matters from an auditor’s standpoint. In her day women 
were trained to be good auditors, not poor artists. I 
cannot imagine a greater treat for a good artist to-day 
than to have madame as an auditor. Her education was 
commenced by such means as hearing Don Giovanni, by 
Lablache, Rubini, Mario, the Grisis, &c., and she knows 
Jenny Lind and Nilsson by ear. 

Three things to-day militate against vocal beauty and its 
durability, she claims. 

In the first place, women sing while too young. Growth 
does not cease till twenty-four or twenty-five. All that 
a woman sends forth from herself before that time cuts off 
just so much from either brilliancy or endurance. The 
larynx is not developed till twenty-five. All exertion, es- 
pecially undue exertion, takes so much from the value of 
that organ later on. 

Then, too, singers now, especially girl students, all sing 
out too much and too long. The best singers have hus- 
banded or sheitered their voices. Here girls, besides prac- 
tice, sing long, difficult arias, operas, songs by the quan- 
tity, and all at the tops of their voices. They sing every- 
where and anywhere, and do not seem to know what re- 
serve or resource means. 

Besides these things, the eating of much meat is detri- 
mental to the voice. In the Scandinavian countries, where 
people subsist on fish, vegetables, &c., the voice retains the 
clang to old age. In Italy little meat is eaten, and much 
fruit, wine, bread, open air and sunlight are taken into 
the system. 

In France the general voice was much better and more 
enduring before the compulsory military law, according to 
Mme. de Jouvencel. People lived as in Italy, or with 
meat added once a month. After the son’s return from 
service and military régime he could not live without 
meat; the family habits were changed to suit him, and the 
girls’ voices suffered. 

Another “‘ horror of war.’’ 

*# an * 
The subject Should men or women teach women to 
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sing ? has been recently stirred up here, to no purpose, as 
usual, by one of the city papers writing to several women 
teachers for their opinions. 

What would they say, of course. 

‘* Nothing like leather,’’ says the saddle maker. 

“You mean nothing like iron,” says the blacksmith. 

“If you want my opinion,’’ says the carpenter, ‘‘ there 
is nothing like wood,’’ &c. 

The subject was previously treated in the Mondo 
Artistico, Milan in 1894, by an able article from the pen 
of Mme. Torrigi Heiroth, the Milan vocal teacher recently 
established in Paris. She, naturally, advocated woman 
also. 

What about women teaching men ? 

This writer is prevented from having an honest opinion 
by the fact that both sides have been logically, emphati- 
cally, and once for’ all brought to their different conclu- 
sions for her by both men and women in the professorat of 
Paris. Recently one afternoon a woman teacher of merit 
and position stated that unquestionably, if the voice posiug 
women classes in the Conservatoire were in the hands of 
women the vocal organs would be less harmed and mis- 
directed, the studies be more profound, and the result in 
competition would be much the better. 

That same evening a male teacher of equal recognized 
worth asserted that the experiment had been tried in the 
Conservatoire, and that because the voices were unques- 
tionably spoiled and misdirected, the studies less pro- 
found, and the results in competition much the worse, the 
system was changed, and men were given charge of the 
posing classes. 

As singing is the one feature of the Conservatoire 
which has no more to boast of in general result, past or 
present, than has outside instruction, no illumination came 
from that quarter, and as the search in a wider circle re- 
vealed nothing more reliable or convincing, the question 
was luid aside with that which asks: 

** Could there be any sound without ears ?"’ 

When somebody without ears tells us whether he can 
hear or not we will know this; not before. When men 
offer a steady and continuous superiority over women in 
their vocal pursuits, or when we find on examination that 
their pupils of women are always unquestionably better 
taught than those of men, then there will be no need of 
discussion ; till then discussion is vain and all words spent 
upon the subject are wasted. 

Meantime let somebody who has nothing less to do look 
up the records on behalf of Cupid in the studio. How 
many men have married pupils, and how many women, 
and what is the average of result as to happiness ? 

2 *# # 

This week an extremely swell occasion was a concert 
given by the pupils of Mme. Gabr elle Krauss, at her 
elegant home on the Boulevard Haussmann. The audience 
was a distinguished one, in position, talent, dressing and 
salon etiquette. The arrangements were systematic and 
well ordered, the concert closing at a seasonable hour and 
being without break or interruption of attention from be- 
ginning to end. Madame Krause was attired in garnet 
velvet, and looked very handsome; her charming blond 
niece, who assists her in her school, in pink and gray. 

In listening one forgot that one was listening to pupils, 
and not to artists, at some public well paid concert. 
Among the music sung were a romance from Lohengrin, 
and air from Tannhduser, an air from Werther, the Der 
Freischiitz duo, Priére, from Polyeucte; ariette from Dra- 
gons de Villars; a trio from A Secret Marriage, duo from 
Martha, air and scene from Mignon, in which Mr. Paul 
Séguy assisted; airs from Aida, Esclarmond and Pardon 
de Ploérmel; songs by Grieg, Schumann, Massenet, Vidal, 
Tschaikowsky and Brahms. 

Note—The piano was not played too loud. The excel- 
lent pianist was Mr. Spuller. Medals should be given to 
accompanists who do not play too loud. They deserve 
encouragement, and are rare enough not to make the cere- 
mony common. 

A laurel for a New York professor was garnered this 
week in a conversation with Delle Sedie, who has for one 
of his most interesting pupils Louise Gerard, of New York. 
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‘*I give unqualified praise to her American professor,’’ 
said the maestro; ‘‘ her method is faultless, she has been 
excellently well trainéed.’”” This charming singer, as 
Americans know, is a pupil of Mr. Gerard Thiers, of Car- 
negie Music Hall, New York. The Italian teacher spoke 
with equal conviction in praise of the method of Mr. How- 
ard Jaffray, of Brooklyn, who is also a pupil of Mr. Thiers, 
and who is in Paris studying with Mr. Criticus. More 
anon. x 

Mr. Schneider, the Paris. musician who discovered the 
unusual contralto voice of Miss Potts, and presented her 
to the Opera House director, is the teacher who taught 
Mrs. Bella Thomas Nicholls solfége, when she first came 
abroad, ‘‘ without either French or music.’’ He is accom- 
panist in the Delle Sedie school, and is remarkably strong 
on solfége. As Delle Sedie insists on solfége before every- 
thing, he put her into Mr. Schneider’s hands before he 
could do anything with her singing. 

‘In all my experience,’’ he says, ‘‘I never knew any- 
one to learn as Bella Thomas did that time. Why, she 
came back here in a couple of weeks with two scores mas- 
tered in solfége and French! Ah, she was a good girl and 
a good student !’’ 

Mme. Etta Madier-Montjau sang with success at a 
benefit performance given by the Presse Parisienne. The 
selection was Myrto, by Le Borne; also at a performance 
given by the Association des Femmes de France, Les filles 
de Cadiz, by Thomé, and La Vierge a la Creche, by 
Lemaire. She and her husband (son and daughter-in-law 
of Fursch-Madi) are studying with Professor Marcel. 

From the persistence of concert directors and chefs 
d’orchestre in giving fragments from the oratorios, the 
study of oratorio is becoming steadily more of a feature in 
vocal study here. It should be a large feature of all vocal 
study, and also o all concert work. 

French papers continue to speak in high praise of the 
work being done by Miss Maude Roudé, the young Ameri- 
can girl who has created the réle of Katherine in the Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, in Rouen. She is playing it regularly 
there. 

M. Manoury, of Rue Washington, has just had a young 
tenor, M. Gautier, engaged at the Opera, and a soprano, 
Miss Stanley, at La Scala. Other promising pupils are 
Misses Duff and Bernard, Miles. Doiska, Mauche, Solty, 
MM. Bischoff, Léry and Madien. At the Church of St. 
Merri, where M. Wachs is organist, this teacher and his 
class assisted at a festival mass recently given. 

M. Léon Jancey is to give weekly musicales this winter. 

Ziska gives report in enthusiastic terms of Miss Ruby 
Smith, who ‘‘ has made great progress in three months, is 
remarkably studious and intelligent, and works faithfully 
four hours a day.’’ The young lady, who 1s a protégé of 
Nordica, is studying for grand opera. 

Good singers are needed, but they must be good. 

M. Santiago Riera, the pianist, held an interesting 
pupils’ audition this week. More later. 

M. Hardy Thé, the French salon singer, has been sing- 
ing successfully in Biarritz, in concert. He soon returns 
to Paris, on his way to London, in May. 

*# 2 

In the wall ofa building on the Rue de la Victoire, 
Paris, is a stone engraved with the following history: 

‘‘Auber—Born in Caen January 2g, 1782; died in this 
house May 12, 1871." 

And directly below, on a very modern and well polished 
brass door plate reads : 

‘* Marshall Field & Co.”’ 

Music was the sole distraction of the late Cardinal 
Meignan. 

Does anyone know Kellar’s American Hymn, and why 
it is not played more ? 

Uneasiness in regard to the constant production of 
foreign musical works in France still continues in its capi- 
tal. A move 1s now talked of to establish a municipal 
lyric theatre, at the Ch&telet, which seats some 3,500 
people, there to give standard French works which are 
sleeping, and new compositions which are waxing. 

That is right. There cannot be too much attention and 
encouragement given to waking talent, because that is the 


hotbed of genius. But let everyone remember just the 
same that the most unshakable, inevitable, inexorable 
and just law on earth is the ‘‘ survival of the fittest.’’ 

A new variety theatre has been opened in the Champs 
Elysées quarter. The music of the opening revue was 
written by Carré, and Collas eed an American girl sang 
in the company. 

Patti is singing Traviata, the Barber, Lucia and Mirka 
at Monte Carlo. ‘‘ Nothing new under the sun.” 

Miss Ella Russell has recovered damages from her man- 
ager because he put her name after, instead of before, 
other women on the bills. That idea is all wrong, I think. 
The woman with the voice will win if she has no name at 
all and is never seen. It does not make any difference 
where your name is. Where is your voice is the question. 

The Monte Carlo orchestra is so good that it is invited 
to play before the London Musical Institute in June. 

Boys are offered from 20 to 60 cents a mass to sing dur- 
ing Holy Week at St. Gervais. MM. Widor and Coquard 
have been added to the committee on examination of Prix 
de Rome work this year. A M. Léon Honoré has won the 
Prix Rossini. The Barber of Seville has been resurrected 
this week at the Opéra Comique. A great success it is, 
too. Attendez-moi sous l’Orgue is the suggestive title 
of a one act piece recently written. A good title for a 
New York romance. 

Mme. Austin Lee, one of the most charming and artistic 
of American musical leaders in Paris, will sing in the big 
charity bazar to be given at the English Embassy in 
February. Mr. Theo. Bayard, a young Englishman, pupil 
of M. Bouhy, whd has been exceptionally favored in 
French salons, will also take part ia the interesting per- 
formance. 

The British Ambassador and his family attended ser- 
vice at the church of the embassy on Sunday. Special 
reference was made to the death of Prince Henry, and Mr. 
Percy J. Vincent, organist of the church, played the Dead 
March in Saul exceedingly well. 

Fannie Epcar THomas. 








Music in Vienna. 
VIENNA, January 15, 1896. 

HE last few weeks have been most eventful for 
musical Vienna. Lehmann has come and gone, and 
after her the opera seems tame. and Fidelio were 
great triumphs for her, but crowning success 
was as Brinniilde in the W lus of the Niebe- 
lungen Lied. The awakening e in Siegfried, where 
she recognizes her brave rescuer and is wooed and won by 
him, will never be forgotten. Materna herself could not 
have excelled or in some sense have eveu equaled her : 
for in connection with her magnificent voice her great 
beauty and personal charm are very telling. A goddess 

she appeared in every sense of the word. 

Shortly after the departure of Lehmann the Meistersinger 
was given, in which Mark, the pet prima donna of the 
Viennese, took the réle of Eva. In the last act but one, in 
the last words of her part, *‘ In der Meister vollem Kreis, 
Deute sie den héchsten Pries,” she suddenly fainted, after 
having sung two frightfully false notes, in which all power 
of the vocal organs seemed to have given way. The play 
proceeded without her in the last act, and Wa/ther was 
crowned by Magdalena; but Mark has not been able to 
appear since on the stage. It was a sudden attack of 
pneumonia, and for two weeks afterward she was in a very 
critical condition, The doctors have ordered her to take a 
journey southward, and it will be some weeks before the 
Viennese will have the pleasure of welcoming again the 
pet of the operatic stage. 

The greatest sensations of the hour are, however, the 
successful premiére and subsequent performances of Der 
Evangelimann and the sudden suspension of Director 
Miiller-Guttenbrunn from the Raimnnd Theatre. 

The internal workings of ‘his theatre have for a 
long time past been subjectod to various convulsive shak- 
ings and threatenings ef a revolutionary character, which 
have at last resulted in the suspension of the director and 
a newly published ‘‘ Anklageschrift.” Indications of a 
conspiracy on the part of the members of the board against 
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him are quite clear. Popular sympathy thus far is 
entirely with the suspended director, who declares the 
Direction have broken their contract with him. His term, 
according to the contract, should not expire until 1899, and 
the financial loss to him involved would be 85,000 florins. 
The case is now in the hands of the lawyers, and when the 
hearing is given the director will have a word or two to 
say for himself, and great will be the slaughter here and 
there, for the indignant director will not spare. However, 
the balance of the tale, on whichever side it may fall, is ex- 
pected to be very small. It is now very evenly divided 
between the opposing parties, for the director has bitter 
enemies on the board, and already one or two names have 
been mentioned as likely to sueceed him. 

As Miiller-Guttenbrunn is considered one of the best 
directors in Vienna public excitement has been great, and 
the papers for the last two weeks have been filled with 
matter about the ‘' Crisis in the Raimund Theatre.” Miil- 
ler-Guttenbrunn, it is thought, will not be so unpractical as 
to lose hold of his 35,000 florins. 

Since the brilliant premiére of the Waldmeister, in which 
the honors were divided between Girardi and Dirkens (later, 
however, the piquant favorite Frey asserted her claims to 
the first rile of Paudine), nothing has so attracted the at- 
tention of the opera loving Viennese as the Evangelimann. 
Ivanhoe, notwithstanding its gracious reception by royalty, 
has been dismissed—even banished—by the most sweeping 
adverse criticisms from the various Viennese Musiker. 
Roth Kippchen enjoyed a short season of favor; Das 
Madchen yon Navarra, Das Modell of Suppé, have had 
their day, but nothing has made so préfound an impression 
as the Evangelimann, and not, in my opinion, even a klein 
wenig more than it has deserved, as Hanslick has suggested 
in his late feuilleton on the new opera. 

But whether deservedly or not, as the critics may here- 
after decide, I feel enough of a prophet to predict that the 
Evangelimann, because of its combined merits of dramatic 
power, poetic beauty and worthy musical setting, will live 
as a masterpiece, and will go down to posterity as one of 
the most uplifting and ennobling influences that exist in the 
musical drama, I do not wish to be understood as placing 
it among the great works of the great masters, but I think 
all critics will recognize in it all those qualities which will 
entitle it to a long life and a good one upon the operatic 
stage. 

Kienzl is a native of Graz and an ardent disciple of 
Wagner. Many less acute discernment than 
natural musical a ptions, on hearing it first 
have exclaimed: ** The whole opera is stolen!” Others 
will say, ‘‘ Where have we heard all this before?” the real 
truth being that this Wagner enthusiast has so correctly 
caught the Wagnerian style and manner, and so faithfully 
portrayed it, that nothing like this, except in the Wagner 
opera, has been heard before. Notwithstanding, I feebly 
venture to declare that in spite of the great critics, Hans- 
lick among them, Kienzl has more originality than they 
will allow. 

Paderewski is none the less Paderewski when he writes 
** Nach Scarlatti” or Mozart or Chopin. He always retains 
his individuality ; and so with Kienzl. I have not compared 
the score with any of the works of Wagner, but I am in- 
clined to think that not a line of it would be found to have 
been stolen, although the Wagner method is very clear. 
The song throughout alternates between cantilene and 
recitative over a continual rich and most artistic orchestral 
setting, through which runs a kind of short motif in all 
keys and through various changes and combinations ; and 
in this style it cannot be denied that Kienz! has displayed a 
very clever hand. And if it is true that he has shown us 
very few original ideas, it is also true that his presentation 
of them is new and bears the stamp of fresh individuality. 

‘What an ‘ Evangelimann’ is,” says Hanslick, ‘ only 
those will know who lived in Vienna many years ago. 
From my window’ I saw regularly on Sunday forenoons 
a man, or more frequently a boy, come into the yard and 
bare-headed read a selection from the Bible as though he 
were a modest public official of the church service for 






stayers at home who were hindered from attending. Then 
all the servants would come to the windows to listen and to 
throw the worldly minded preacher a few coppers.” The 
Viennese police commissioner, Florian Meitzner, has pre- 
served to us the tragic story of one such an ‘‘ Evangeli- 
mann” in his Memoirs, from which Dr. Kienzl selected it 
as the text for his heilige Oper. 

In the cloister of St. Othmar, in Médling, not far from 
Vienna, there lived two brothers, Johannes and Mathias, 
the one employed as a school teacher, the other as a clerk. 
Both loved the same maiden, the niece of a stern and se- 
vere justiciary. MJ/artha returns the love of the gentle, 
modest Mathias, and indignantly rejects the rather free 
and bold offers of Johannes. Instigated by the latter, the 
justiciary dismissed Mathias from his office and drove him 
from the cloister. Before he leaves the place Mathias 
chooses the spot and appoints the hour for bidding his 
loved one farewell. 

Johannes overhears the vows of love and faithfulness 
which pass between the two and revenges himself upon 
them by setting fire to the barn or stable attached to the 
cloister, and arranges all the details so that suspicion 
through circumstantial evidence must fall upon Matfzas, 
who is accused by the justiciary of taking this revenge 
upon him in anger at his dismissal. In spite of his fierce 
protestations of innocence Matfzas is condemned to 
twenty years’ prison service. 

In the second act thirty years is supposed to have elapsed. 
In the meantime J/artha has killed herself, overcome by 
doubt and sorrow. Mathias, after leaving the jail, wan- 
ders from house to house with his Bible, as Evangelimann. 
In one of these houses his brother Johannes is lying at 
death’s door in all the agony of a guilty and troubled con- 
science. This scene is in Vienna in the 4of of the cl 
Freihaus on the Wieden. Magda/ena,&@ sister, is the first 
to recognize Mathias, after the scene with the children, in 
which he teaches them the sacred words, “ Blessed are 
they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake,” &c. 
Fohannes hears from his window the comforting words of 
the Evangelimann, bids him through Magdalena to enter 
and confess to him his crime. At this moment Mathias 
recognizes his brother, who falls on the floor before him, 
but he pardons and blesses Fohannes before he dies. 

To Director Jahn’s masterly conducting of this premiére 
Kienzl owes many thanks for its success. Also Van Dyck 
as Evangelimann will belong to the never to be forgotten 
figures of the stage. Wonderful is the transformation be- 
tween the unassuming, yet rash and hot-headed lover in 
the first act and the characteristic, touchingly pathetic 
beggar in the second, as with whitened hair and marred 
visage he sings the comforting words of Holy Writ! 

I had the pleasure and privilege of sitting next a personal 
friend of the composer, who said, while the audience were 
sobbing about us, that she had heard it given in Berlin and 
in other cities, but never so effectively as in Vienna. As 
Mark and Forster were both ill, Fri. Ruttersheim from 
Prague took the role of Martha most creditably. 

It is to be hoped that the Evangelimann before many 
months will be represented on the American stage, but the 
Evangelimann without Van Dyck’s wonderful voice and 
acting is difficult to imagine, although not ‘‘ impossible” as 


the French say. 
* *# # 


Wagner's name reminds me to say that Siegfried Wag- 
ner was presented to the Philharmonic Orchestra by 
Richter on the 16th inst. As he entered the concert hall 
the possessor of the name of Wagner was greeted with the 
warmest applause. A rather small and slenderly built 
man, of middle height, his head and face bear a strong 
resemblance to his father’s. And yet the face is not 
entirely Wagner’s. The features of both father and mother 
are strangely and happily blended, and over all there is a 
suggestion of the grandfather, Liszt, with also a decided 
Oriental cast in the nose and under lip that was generally 
remarked. 

Standing in the same place where years ago his father, 
under the lightning flashes of a severe storm, directed the 


performance of the Heroic symphony of Beethoven, Sieg- © 


fried Wagner took the baton in hand and began the direc- 
tion also of a Beethoven symphony, the eighth in F major. 
To the surprise of all he seized and held the baton in the 
left hand—he is left-handed. The uncertainty with which 
this oddity filled the hearers and spectators was through 
the great surety of the director soon removed, From the 
first stroke of the first measure Siegfried Wagner showed 
that he was a born director. His bearing and his move- 
ments at once inspired the orchestra with confidence and 
respect. He is a man whom one instinctively obeys. He 
phrases clearly, gives strong prominence to the chief ac- 
cents, and sets out most brilliant contrasts with the clearest 
possible exposition of the theme. : 

He preserved throughout the first movement its broad, 
strong and virile character, which perhaps is sometimes a 
little weakened by the soft grace of the melodic theme, 
which in its elevated indifference is only lightly breathed 
upon by a zephyrous melancholy. The allegretto scherz- 
ando of the second movement he took lightly and briskly 
with a gliding, playful grace. The minuet was broader 
and slower, and its felicitous manner was most pleasingly 
developed. The trio was strangely slow, but this restraint 
of the tempo had a most charming result, z. ¢., the swift 
figures of the ’celli accompaniment which so often sounds 
like a mere noise came for the first time tunefully to light, 
and all the melodic charm of the movement, mostly in 
horn and clarinet combination, gushed forth in full en- 
trancing currents. The last movement rolled out in tones 
that ‘‘set the echoes flying” with all its rich originality, 
its ingenious combinations and its indomitable tempera- 
ment. 

The other numbers on the program were the Mephisto 
waltzes of his grandfather, Liszt, the overture tothe Flying 
Dutchman and the Siegfried Idyl. It can be imagined 
that Siegfried Wagner, who has been nourished and brought 
up in modern musical atmosphere and on modern composi- 
tion and to whom the Siegfried Idyl was given in his 
cradle, directed these. numbers as no other could. 

Says the critic of the -remden Blatt : 

In forming our judgment of Siegfried Wagner it should not be 
forgotten what wonderful instruments he had under his hands. 
The Philharmonic Orchestra understood every move of his 
baton, and with fine feeling followed instinctively every concep- 
tion and design in interpretation. It took manifest pleasure in 
this offspring of Richard Wagner, and perceived that he is a 
musical nature and an original, intelligent director. The orches- 
tra admired him without perhaps approving of anything they 
saw in him or his ideas. He admired the orchestra, without, 
however, being able to find any fault with it. 

Siegfried Wagner isa born director. There will never be a 
second Richard Wagner, but to be able to direct the composi- 
tions of Wagner in the spirit of the composer is as the matter 
stands to-day no small honor. 

Congratulations were telegraphed to Cosima Wagner, 
who returned thanks through the same means of dispatch 
as follows (translation) : 

‘‘ Hearty thanks to the highly esteemed gentlemen for 
the manifest sympathy with which they have honored my 
son and for the great joy afforded to his mother thereby.” 

Although Siegfried Wagner is not known as a com- 
poser it appears that he has lately published a symphonic 
poem, entitled Die Sehnsucht, which was performed be- 
fore the Frau Cosima and the nearest relatives and friends 
for the first time on the sixty-eighth anniversary of his 
mother’s birthday in the Bayreuth Sonnen Saale, but 
whether since in public I have not heard. 

In the last two Philharmonic concerts were given a clavier 
concerto of E. Schiitt and a symphonic poem by Richard 
Strauss, Till Eulenspiegel’s lustige Streiche. I think 
Schiitt played this concerto first before Leschetizky, in the 
presence of other invited artists. As I had engagements 
which conflicted I did not hear either of these compositions. 
But Schiitt is credited with having more talent as a piano 
virtuoso than as a composer, and only a graceful gift for 
composition, which in his concerto for piano and orchestra 
is too pretentiously and violently stretched. Schiitt’s soft, 
graceful and pliant ‘‘naturell,” his Franco-Russian elegance 
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is thought to bespeak itself most winningly in his smaller 
Clavierstiicke. Originality and form are not strong enough 
in Schiitt for large symphonic works. But his brilliant 
piano virtuosity surprised his audience greatly and won for 
him hearty applause. As to the Eulenspiegel of Strauss it 
is characterized as having opened a veritable world exhibi- 
tion of tonal effects and contrasts, but as not bespeaking 
significantly enough the characteristic of its title. As may 
be inferred from the inscription—Till Eulenspiegel lustige 
Streiche—it belongs distinctively to the humoreske type, but 
the whole Orchestersatz is inscribed ‘‘In rondo form,” 
which, however, is only suitable in its widest application. 

It is really a collection of rhapsodical caprices, in which 
the orchestration is considered too elaborate and martial 
in its character for the jolly pranks of a poor “simple 
devil” like Eulenspiegel, and the critics ask, with some 
reason, why he marshals such an army of flutes, oboes, 
clarinets fourfold, eight horns, six trumpets, three trom- 
bones, kettledrums, great drum, cymbals, &c. Hanslick 
says quite humorously : ‘‘ Zine grosse Ratsche/" “Such 
an honor Eulenspiegel never dreamed of his life long !” 
However, the composer is said to have operated with this 
great army most cleverly. The scherzo is described as 
lavish in its tonal effects, piquant inits surprising contrasts, 
full of contrapuntal skill, original rhythms and ingenious 
modulations; and all of it ‘‘ Furchtbar geist-reich und 
wahnsinnig schén.” 

I meant to have said in my last letter that Brahms was 
present when Fanny Davies, Klengel, the ‘cellist, and Rosé, 
violin Kammervirtuose, performed his trio composed for 
those instruments, op. 101,C minor. Brahms did not ap- 
plaud, but sometimes smiled, whether pleased or not I 
could not say. The concert on the whole was quite a suc- 
cess and well attended, but Leschetizky criticises Fanny 
Davies most unsparingly. 

Later, another Schumann pupil gave a concert—Firulein 
Eibenschiitz, a lady who is credited with the dignity of 
thirty years, bnt who would not by any possible stretch of 
the imagination be taken for more than eighteen. 

There were only two important numbers, these being 
the Etudes Symphoniques of Schumann and the Brahms 
sonata, F minor, op. 5. The rest of the program was made 
up of lighter stiicke. Eibenschiitz belongs distinctly to 
the Schumann school, as her playing clearly evinced, but 
she has more brilliancy, more tone and more individuality 
than Davies. That the little artist delighted her audience 
was plainly to be seen, and she is considered of enough 
importance to bring those students and artists to hear her 
who do not condescend to listen to everybody. 

The first auszerordeutliche Abend of the Quartet Rosé 
was given in Bésendorfer Saal a week ago, with Fraulein 
Adéle Aus der Ohe, from Berlin, at the piano. She looks 
considerably older and more mature, and her playing 
grows with her. In the Forellen quintet of Schubert her 
touch and tone, like a silver bell, and the remarkably clear 
and graceful execution throughout showed a steady im- 
provement and ‘development since I heard her at the 
Thomas Philharmonic concert in New York. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that she fairly entranced her delighted 
hearers. Aus der Ohe ought not to be allowed to disap- 
pear from the American public. 

The other numbers were the Mozart quartet E major 
and the Tschaikowsky Streich sextet, op. 70 (Souvenir de 
Florence). The last number was full of soul, not drains 
alone, and throughout the quartet acquitted themselves 
nobly. This was a most enjoyable evening. At the fourth 
subscription concert of this quartet Ernest Consolo is ex- 
pected to preside at the piano. 

Before the close of the month I shall try to write of 
Sauer’s appearance and the violin virtuoso César Thomson; 
also an account of Mrs. Henschel, who has already given 
three concerts and has the whole Viennese aristocracy at 
her feet. Her fourth and farewell evening is appointed for 
the 23d inst. On the 24th Nikita-Naval give a large con- 
cert with orchestra in the Grossermusikverein Saal, and 
Richter is to direct. 

Alfred Griinfeld announces a concert for February 20. 

There are some very talented American students here, 
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among whom are Mr. Arthur Reginald Little, Mr. Mc- 
Graff, Miss Bailey and others, of whom I hope to write of 
soon. There has been such a whirl of important musical 
events it is impossible to do all justice, but there is so much 
that American students ought to know and fully under- 
stand before commencing their studies in Vienna that a 
letter devoted entirely to their interests will be quite in 
order. EMMELINE Porrer FRIsSELL. 








Music in Biarritz. 
T may sound an anomaly to mention the word 
music in connection with so all-absorbed in golfing and 
bicycling a place as Biarritz in winter, and yet since Mr. 
and Mrs. Ram have introduced their admirably organized 
classical concerts a subtle change has crept over the 
scene. 

Especially has this been noticeable since the arrival of 
M. Hardy, the popular baritone, whose talent has been the 
attraction of many a matinée and soirée given in his honor, 
H.R. H. Princess Frederica of Hanover setting the ex- 
ample by inviting him to sing at her villa,an example 
speedily followed by Mrs. Pringle, Mrs. Haig Thomas and 
other hospitable entertainers of society. 

Two pianists, Messrs. Velasco and Richter(Willtbald), both 
musicians of talent, gave piano recitals during January, the 
latter especially obtaining considerable success by his able 
playing of Bach and Schumann. 

The great event of the season, however, was Mr. Ram's 
concert at the Casino, in which Mr. Joseph Salmon, violon- 
cellist, Mr. Paul Botticelli, violinist, and M. Hardy Thé took 
part. Last year we had been struck by Mr. Botticelli’s 
playing and made up our minds that we should soon hear 
more of this young artist (of the Lamoureux concerts); later 
on we found his name figuring as first violin soloist at 
Paramé, thus occupying the post hitherto held by A. Gelo- 
so, Nadaud and other violinists known to fame, and now, 
since hearing him again, we unhesitatingly predict that 
Mr. Botticelli (who is barely twenty-five years of age) has 
a-fine future before him, so masterly is his bowing and so 
pure and sonorous his tone, and above all so correct his 
technic. 

Mr. Salmon’s majestic playing of Handel and Mozart 
was worthy of his great and well deserved reputation, 
whilst Mr. Hardy Thé lent a special charm to the evening 
by his beautiful method and perfect singing of several of 
Chaminade’s and Costi’s compositions. The concert from 
first to last was excellent, as well it might be with three 
such artists on the program. XX. 





Patti’s Baptismal Certificate.—Extract from 
the forty-seventh baptismal register, page 151, verso, of 
the Church of St. Louis, in Madrid, on April 8, 1843 : 

‘I, Don José Losada, vicar of the Parish Church of St. 
Louis, have baptized a female child born on the 19th 
February last, at 4 p. M., the legitimate daughter of the 
musician, D. Salvator Patti, born in Catania, in Sicily, and 
his wife, D. Catarina Chiesa, born in Rome. The names of 
Adele Giovanna Maria were given to the child. Godparents: 
D. Giuseppe Sinico, music professor, of Venice, and his wife, 
D. Rosa Manara Sinico, of Cremona.” 


Torgau.—‘ The concert given on January 15 by the 
violinist Fritz Spahr was without doubt one of the very 
best ever given here. Even his appearance is artistic, but 
when it comes to playing this young American develops 
such a phenomenal talent that he deserves a place of honor 
among the most worthy and distinguished representatives 
of bis instrument. His playing is simply grand, and who- 
ever has heard him will not so easily forget it. His tone is 
large and noble, firm and decided, in the cantilene en- 
trancingly expressive, deliciously sweet and mellow. In 
the Fantaisie Caprice and the Polonaise, by Vieuxtemps, he 
displayed a brilliant virtuosity; he overcomes the most 
difficult passages with admirable ease. We were deeply 
impressed with his own compositions, Nocturne, Cavatine 
and Berceuse. Spahr has a great future before him. He 
is ein gottbegnadcher Kiinstler."— Zorgauer Kreztsblatt. 
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Paris Vocal Teachers. 





MADAME EM, AMBRE-BOUICHERE. 
O see the hold which stage life has taken upon 
women singers one has but to remark the efforts 
made by teachers in the line of practical stage instruction. 
Almost every studio of any pretensions in Paris has some 
sort of stage, theatre or winged floor attached, and scarcely 
a card that does not include mise en scéne. 

Madame Emilie Ambre-Bouichére goes even a step fur- 
ther. Besides a stage in her school where weekly re- 
hearsals, musicales, auditions, &c., are given, she rents a 
regular theatre in the centre of the city, where she gives 
every month regularly operatic representations with décor, 
costumes, footlights, curtains, stage signals, &e., even the 
prompter’s box. For audience, if you please, she has a 
regular subscription clientéle, who rent their seats and 
loges as at the opera by the year, and who are shown to 
their places by regular uniformed ushers. 

Here she has given the répertoire which is studied in 
the studio, 74 Rue Blanche, and which, without fuss, 
bother, excitement or disturbance of the regular instruc- 
tion, is bodily transferred to the Rue Vivienne Theatre 
once a month. Here may be found a regular élite social 
function, acknowledging, countenancing and applauding 
the public essays of daughters, relatives and friends, and 
a very chic and happy company it makes. 

Recently was given the third auditioa of the fourth year 
of the school. The program consisted of an air, scene and 
couplets from Adam's Le Chalet, in which Aetiy was 
represented by Mile. Agostini and Danzel by M. Guerin ; 
the duo from the third act of Les Huguenots, Valentine 
(Mile. Hannecy), 1/arce/ (M. Bougon); air, scene and duc 
and couplets, from Traviata, Vzo/efta (Mile. Leo Dupont), 
Rodolphe (M. Jouhate), d’Ordell (M. Dupuis) ; scene and 
madrigal, trio, scene and styrienne from Mignon (the title 
réle by Mile. Jenny Dasti), Mezster (M. Jouhate), PAsline 
(Mile. Michel), Laerte(M. Guerin); air dela Calomnie, 
from Barbier de Seville, by M. Stolle ; Le Maitre de Cha- 
pelle, Gertrude (Mile. Jenny Dasti), Parnady (M. Gaston 
Dupuis), and duo from the fourth act of La Juive, the 
Cardinal and Eleazar being taken by MM. Bougon and 
Pagés. 

It was an interesting performance, more than common 
talent being evidenced in many cases, and the preparation 
so perfect that everything moved like clockwork. There 
was none of the silly perturbation and unnecessary confu- 
sion that often accompanies pupil efforts. 

Madame Ambre-Bouichére, a dark, handsome, Spanish 
looking woman, conducted herself, seated in the orchestra, 
her back to the audience, and during the entreacts, in- 
stead of fussing with the stage business, stepped grace- 
fully about among her friends in the theatre, receiving con- 
gratulations and smiles. 

Mme. Ambre-Bouichere is the widow of the regretted 
maitre de chapelle of La Trinité, who was presented to the 
readers of Tue Musicar Courier in ‘‘ Organ Loft Whisper- 
ings” in connection with M. Guilmant’s organ work in that 
church. He was a composer of much distinction, and with 
his wife established the school some four years ago. 

As Mlle. Emilie Ambre she made a tournee of the 
United States some years ago, and the dream of her life 
was to have established a distinct French opera in our 
country. She made a career as prima donna in Europe and 
America before settling down to the professorat as her life 
work. She occupies an enviable position among the best 
artists of Paris through her own and her husband's connec- 
tions. With immense executive ability, a social nature and 
first rank standard, she is eminently successful. 





New Operas.—At Turin the lyric drama Savitri, 
by Canti, will be produced shortly.—At Naples, in the 
Mercadante, Onore, by Consiglio, was given with some 
success.—Richard Strauss is finishing a comic opera, The 
Witch of Scharpenberg.—A lyric drama by F. Wogrsch, 
entitled A Viking Raid, will be produced at Nuremberg. 
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ERR WILLY BURMESTER will arrive early 
H next month for his tour through Great Britain and 
Ireland. His first concert will be in Edinburgh, on Febru- 
ary 3, with the Choral and Orchestral Union. He will play 
at the Crystal Palace on the afternoons of February 15 
and 22, and thus belongs to the very few soloists who 
have been engaged for two consecutive Saturdays by Mr. 
Manns. He cannot, unfortunately, remain later than 
March 12, on account of Continental engagements. 

To celebrate the jubilée of the first production of Men- 
delssohn’s great oratorio, Elijah, the directors of the 
Crystal Palace have resolved to give a grand performance 
of that work on Hiindel festival scale on the afternoon of 
Saturday, June 27. Mme. Albani, Miss Clara Butt, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd and Mr. Santley have already accepted en- 
gagements for the principal solo parts. M. August Manns 
will, of course, conduct, Mr. Walter W. Hedgcock presid- 
ing at the organ. 

The corporation of Bournemouth has secured the ser- 
vices of Mme. Adelina Patti for a grand concert to be 
given in the Winter Gardens on April 10 next. 

The Mikado still continues to draw at the Savoy, but, 
nevertheless, Mr. D'’Oyly Carte, being wise in his genera- 
tion, has put the new Gilbert and Sullivan opera into re- 
hearsal. The music rehearsals are already well forward; 
the dramatic rehearsals commence on Monday. 

Mr. Edward Lloyd has not yet recovered from his indis- 
position, which, while not serious, make it necessary for 
him to have complete rest for the present. 

THE VIRGIL RECITALS. 

The weekly Saturday evening lectures and recitals in 
the Virgil Practice Clavier Hall are becoming even more 
popular than ever. In addition to Miss Geyer’s artistic 
playing, Mr. Virgil has been long enough in London to 
have some pupils ready to demonstrate the earlier stages 
of the pianist’s career in a highly intelligent and interest- 
ing manner. Last Saturday Miss Curwen contributed 
some violin solos, but of course the main interest cen- 
tred in Mr. Virgil, whose valuable lectures, delivered in 
his racy and happy manner, cannot but instruct as much 
as they please. 

I hear that Madame Patti will probably not appear at 
the next season of opera at Covent Garden, but will give 
several concerts in the Albert Hall next summer, the first 
one probably in May. Rumor says she may appear at the 
season of opera in 1897. 

Herr Moritz Rosenthal has arranged through Mr. N. 
Vert to give a series of historical recitals in St. James’ 
Hall on May 2, 9, 16, 30 and June 6, 13 and 20. The ar- 


rangements of the program wil! be styled partly after the: 


Rubinstein historical recitals, and will embrace represent- 
ative works of all schools. 

On account of Dr. Richter conducting at the Bayreuth 
Festival, which necessitates his being present at the full 
rehearsals of Der Ring der Nibelungen, he will only give 
three concerts at the coming grand season in London, but 
will return in October and give three evening concerts 
and a matinée. The success of the last auturnn provincial 
tour has encouraged him to arrange for another in connec- 
tion with these iatter recitals, and he will appear in the 
principal provincial centres. 

Mrs. Katharine Fisk has been engaged through the con- 
cert direction of Daniel Mayer as one of the leading con- 
traltos of the next Norwich Festival. 

CONCERTS. 

The most important concert that took place last week 
was the Queen’s Hall Choir, which gave Spring from 
Haydn’s Seasons, Saint-Saéns’ The Heavens Declare, and 
the Hymn of Praise. Both the work of Haydn and Men- 
delssohn have always been favorites in London, and much 
interest was evident in the Nineteenth Psalm, of Saint- 
Saéns. We have to thank the enterprise of Mr. Robert 
Newman and Mr. Randegger, under whose skillful con- 
ductorship, assisted by the goodly array of competent 
soloists and his efficient band and chorus, we had a fine 
performance. The duet for two sopranos was taken by 
Miss Regina de Sales and Miss Clara Samuell. The other 
soloists were Miss Dews, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies, Mr. Winfred Coff and Mr. W. A. Peterkin. 

Nothing calling for special comment took place at the 
popular concerts either Saturday or Monday, except ai the 
latter function Signor Piatti's piano sonata for violoncello 
and piano proved not of very great interest. The work 
consists of three movements, which are preceded by a few 
introductory bars of somewhat portentous character. The 
following allegro is, however, genial in tone, and the sec- 
ond movement, entitled intermezzo, is little else than a 
long drawn out melody, thoroughly Italian in conception. 
The last movement possesses considerable vigor, and 
seemed to crave for a quicker tempo than was adopted by 
the composer. All three numbers are tersely developed 
and effectively written for the violoncello. Signor Piatti 
had most sympathetic assistance from Miss Fanny Davies, 
and was warmly recalled to the platform. 

Rather a novel concert was given by the Crimson 
family, eight in number participating, some of them play- 
ing two instruments, and giving an altogether interesting 
program. 

Mr. Ernest Consolo gave a piano recital in the Queen’s 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon. I saw nothing distinctivea bout 
this young man’s work. 

GRAND OPERA IN ENGLISH. 

The principal event of the past week has been the advent 
of the Carl Rosa Opera Company in the metropolis. This 
well-known company has not visited London before for 
some five years, and it was quite a treat for the London 
public to hear the familiar works given with an ensemble 
that was really delightful to listen to. This season is 
undoubtedly a valuable supplement to other seasons we 
have of opera in the vernacular in English. No better 
choice could have been made for the opening perform- 
ance than Tannhduser. In the provinces it has always 
proved to be one of the most appreciated in their réper- 
toire. They have played it some hundreds of times, and 
thus we see a reason for the excellent ensemble that ex- 
cited so much comment on Monday afternoon. The 
chorus Hail Bright Abode was sung with a crispness and 
spirit that were most admirable. Besides distinguishing 
themselves by their singing. the members of the chorus 
took an interest in the business of the scenes. 

Miss Ella Russell’s entrance in the second act was very 
effective. Her magnificent appearance made a picture not 
soon to be forgotten. Her vocal resources were admirably 
adapted to the music of Z/izabeth, and seldom do we hear 


the “ greeting’’ or ‘“‘prayer’’ sung in so convincing a 
manner. Miss Russell’s acting, too, was instinct with 
grace and dramatic force. Each facial expression, each 
action or gesture, was done so naturally that it won the 
unconscious approval of all. Both in shielding Tann- 
Aduser in the tournament scene and in pleading for his 
forgiveness in the prayer she was very impressive, arous- 
ing the audience to a spontaneous outburst of applause in 
the latter. Of Mr. Hedmondt's Zannhduser 1 spoke at 
length during his recent season at Covent Garden. 
‘Yhile his intonation is not always perfect, his interpreta- 
tion of Tannhduser is one of the best we have seen. There 
is an atmosphere about his work, as there is about Miss 
Russell's, that takes it out of the conventional. It was 
indeed a rare treat to witness a performance of this opera 
with two such capable artists in the principal réles. Mr. 
Ludwig as Wolfram was eminently successful, and 
Madame Gelber sang the Venus music very well indeed. 
Mr. L. Pringle’s powerful voice did good service as the 
Landgrave, and special mention must be made of Mr. 
Denis O’Sullivan’s singing in the part of Biterolf. We 
look forward to hearing this young man in a more impor- 
tant part. Miss Minnie Hunt was satisfactory as the 
shepherd boy, and Herr Rickard Eckhold conducted with 
ability and decision. The mounting of the opera was ade- 
quate, a large and appreciative audience filled the house, 
and thus the month’s season was successfully inaugurated. 

Bizet’s opera Carmen is another number in the com- 
pany’s repertory that meets with frequent performance. 
In Mlle. Zélie de Lussan I find an ideal Carmen. Her 
physical characteristics, her coquettish manner, and her 
beautiful and expressive face enable her to give a remark- 
ably vivid impersonation of the character. Her voice has 
become breader and more powerful, and does Bizet’s 
music full justice. This combination of talent gives us a 
gypsy girl whose varying moods represent to perfection 
the free life that these people lead. Her work was both 
entertaining and convincing. Mr. McGuckin gave a pow- 
erful portrayal of /Jos¢. The Micaela of Miss Minnie 
Hunt was satisfactory. Mr. William Paul was excellent 
as Escamillo. The chorus was again up to the high 
standard spoken of in the previous performance, and the 
band, under the skillful conductorship of Mr. Claude Jacq- 
uinot, played the music admirably. 

The third performance of Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s Jeanie 
Deans, of which I gave a full report in Tuz Musica. 
Courter when it was first performed a year ago last 
autumn in Edinburgh, and the opinion expressed by our 
Glasgow correspondent at that time was confirmed by the 
performance on Wednesday. We were disappointed with 
the first act, with the exception of Dumbzedyke's song, it 
being somewhat fragmentary, and the harmonies discord- 
ant and restless. The libretto has some strong dramatic 
points in it, but it also contains some trite and hackneyed 
expressions. The plot is constructed on the old lines, that 
is to say, it is divided into scenes, arias, choruses, duets in 
reality, although not marked as such in the printed score. 

Mr. McCunn’s musical style is on the whole chromatic 
and modern, the Scotch element in it being merely intro- 
duced here and there. But at the same time I must 
hasten to add that this opera is singularly free from reminis- 
cences of any composer in particular. 

The instrumentation throughout is good, the more noisy 
instruments being introduced with discretion. 

In summing up I can say that the work in its entirety is 
more clever and strong than charming. The performance 
was very satisfactory. The names of Miss Marie Duma, 
Miss Alice Esty, Miss Edith Miller, Mr. Lempriere Prin- 
gle and Mr. Hedmondt are a sufficient guarantee of the 
excellency of the interpretation of the principal réles. 
The composer, who was greeted with enthusiasm, con- 
ducted. 

On Thursday Lohengrin was given. Miss Ella Russell 
was as cotivincing as Z/saas in the part of Elizabeth, 
singing and acting in a manner to win the expressed ap- 
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probation of the large audience. Madame Clara Poole 
brought to bear her wide experience in the part of Ortrud, 
which she has played many times both in Europe and 
America. Her reading of the character met with high ap- 
preciation. Mr. Ludwig was as successful as ever in the 
part of 7e/ramund, and Mr. Barton McGuckin took the 
part of the Knight of the Swan. Werr Eckhold con- 
ducted. Yesterday Mignon was revived with Mlle. de 
Lussan in the title r6le. This, like Carmen, suits her to 
perfection. Mr. Alec Marsh took the part of Lotharzo, 
and the other parts do not call for mention. This after- 
noon a second performance of Tannhduser will be given, 
with Miss Alice Estey as Elizabeth. On Monday evening 
the Daughter of the Regiment will be revived, with Mlle. 
de Lussan. She has played this part many times in the 
provinces and twice before the Queen. 
MUSICAL CELEBRITIES IN COURT. 

A novel libel case occurred during the past week, 
brought by Miss Ella Russell, the eminent prima donna, 
against Mr. Percy Notcutt, editor and proprietor of the 
Musical Exchange Journal and 
Dramatic Observer, to recover dam- 
ages for alleged libel. The plain- 
tiff’s case was that in the early part 
of last year she consented to sing at 
a concert for Mr. Notcutt, who in the 
preliminary list of artists published 
in his journal placed her name at 
the top. In the next number he gave 
Miss Macimtire precedence, where- 
upon the plaintiff cancelled the en- 
gagement and directed that her name 
should be struck off the list. Not- 
withstanding this, the defendant 
again published a program of the 
concert, and sandwiched the plain- 
tiff’s name between those of Miss 
Rose Cavendish and Madame Amy 
Sherwin. This she complained of as 
a serious libel, and calculated to in- 
jure her in the profession. The de- 
fendant, Notcutt, admitted the pub- 
lication, but denied that the words 
complained of were maliciously in- 
serted. Miss Russell, who is highly 
esteemed by the leading musicians 
here, was favored with the opinions 
of Sir Joseph Barnby, Mr. August 
Manns and Mr. Randegger, who all 
test'fied that undoubtedly the pub- 
lication of her name as indicated 
above was a distinct damage to her 
in the profession. I might quote 
here one or two questions and an- 
swers: 

**She enjoys the highest possible 
reputation as a vocalist ?"’ 

Sir Joseph Barnby — ‘‘ Undoubt- 
edly.”’ 

**An idol of the concert loving 
public ?”’ 

Sir Joseph—‘‘ Yes; I think you 
may say so.”’ 

‘* In the absence of any undertak- 
ing to that effect is the person getting 
up the concert to place the artists in 
the order of their merit ?’’ 

‘* Yes; I certainly think so.’’ 

And thus the questioning goes on, 
drawing the opinion from these 
three eminent musicians and con- 
ductors to the effect that as a matter 
of etiquette artists holding a first position before the 
public cannot without injury to themselves allow their 
names to come second to artists holding an equal position. 
As far as I can learn this is the first case where an artist 
has tested this question in court, and undoubtedly it will 
establish a precedent. 

The jury awarded the plaintiff £100 damages, which I 
understand she is tendering to the Royal Academy of 
Music. This case would not have been brought had the 
defendant not published Miss Russell’s name sandwiched 
between others in direct contravention of her instructions, 
and after she had cancelled the engagement. 





FEBRUARY 1, 1896. 

Mile. Irma Sethe will return to England in the begin- 
ning of March to fulfil her engagements in London, and 
to make a tour through the provinces. Mr. Ernest Cavour 
has arranged for her to appear in February at Stuttgart, 
Munich and other German cities, and for two recitals (one 
with orchestra) in St. James’ Hall on April 30 and May 21 
next. 

A very convenient volume is that of the Roll of the 
Union of Graduates in Music, which Mr. T. L. South- 
gate has evidently compiled with great care. It is of great 
value, containing as it does nearly a complete list of 
those who rightfully hold the degrees cf Mus. Doc. and 
Mus, Bac., and consequently is very useful for reference. 








Besides this unique list it contains. much other valuable 
information. 

Messrs. Rudall, Carte & Co. have issued their musical 
directory for 1896, which gives a comprehensive list of 
musicians, both in England and the provinces, besides 
lists of societies and other organizations, and will be found 
a handy reference book for all who have to do with the 
profession. 

Mr. Edwin Wareham, the tenor, who made a distinct hit 
in the Hedmondt season of opera in the parts of Lohengrin 
and Stegmund last autumn, has been engaged by Mr. 
Henschel for his Symphony concerts. 

Mr. David Bispham gives the final concert of the series 
of three on February 11, when the program will be as in- 
teresting as its predecessors. 

Miss Blanche Ruby, the young American soprano, has 
been quite busy with engagements since her return from a 
visit home, Among the more important of these is the 
Hymn of Praise, at Ipswich, February 2. 

Mr. Potter, the American collaborator of Mr. de Maurier 
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in the dramatic version of Trilby, is now in Paris making 
arrangements with Mr. Henri Cain with a view of adapt- 
ing the story for operatic purposes. 

Herr Von Dulong, the popular tenor, whose artistic 
singing was so much enjoyed during the past season in 
London, has recently made several appearances before the 
German court with distinct success, 

It is rumored that Colonel Mapleson has secured six 
months’ engagements for his opera company in America, 
He is working in conjunction with Mr, Marcus Mayer. 

It is reported that the conductorship of the Liverpoo} 
Philharmonic Society has been tendered to Mr, Frederic 
Cowen. 

M. Nikisch has arranged through Mr. Daniel Mayer to 
give two orchestral concerts here during the next season. 
His duties at Leipsic make it impossible for him to leave 
there for a length of time that would be required for more 
concerts in London. 

CONCERTS. 

The fifth of Mr. Henschel’s London Symphony concerts 
was given in St. James’ Hall on Thursday, January 22. 
The program was not as interesting as some of the other 
concerts of this same series, except that it contained Bee- 
thoven’s very seldom heard triple concerto for piano, violin 
and violoncello. This work, which seems to have been 
written for some special occasion, is by no means a worthy 








sample of the great composer’s best work, although of 
course it contains many beauties and is full of Beethoven- 
ish effects,. Still, if I except the beautiful melody of the 
largo, there is not much that is particularly attractive 
about this concerto. The performance of it was satisfac- 
tory, especially as to the artist who played the violoncello, 
Mr. Paul Ludwig. Mr. Borwick was the pianist and 
Sefior Arbos the violinist of the occasion, Madame Marie 
Duma sang the Abschenlicher from Fidelio with much 
finish and intelligence. The program opened with the 
Fidelio overture and ended with the fifth symphony, Wag- 
ner’s Good Friday music from Parsifal being the only item 
that was not from Beethoven's pen. 

Two chamber works of the first rank figured in the pro- 
gram. of the Popular Concert of Saturday last, namely, 
Brahms’ second sextet in G, op. 36, and Schumann’s piano 
quartet in E flat, op. 47. The refined and intellectual 
character of the former work found sympathetic expo- 
nents in Lady Hallé and Messrs. Ries, Gibson, Kreuz, 
Ludwig and Piatti, the fullest justice being done to the 
first and last movements, which 
have been described as ‘ veritable 
tone poems.’’ The pianist engaged 
for the quartet was Mille. Ilona Eiben- 
schiitz, who is to be commended for 
leaving the beaten track too often 
pursued by these instrumentalists, 
and for choosing for her solo so little 
known a work by Bach as the fan- 
tasie and fugue in D, which were ren- 
dered with neatness and skill. The 
adagio in E, from Viotti’s violin con- 
certo in A, the twenty-second which 
‘‘dropped from the pen’”’ of this 
facile composer, formed a piece well 
suited to Lady Hallé’s style, and 
some songs from Mr. Braxton Smith 
completed the program. 

Monday’s Popular Concert opened 
with Smetana’s quartet in E minor, 
which was first heard at these con- 
certs onSDecember 3,.13894, seventeen 
years after its original production 
by the Chamber Music Society at 
Prague. Lady Hallé and Messrs. 
Ries, Gibson and Piatti,“ by whom 
it was interpreted on Monday, gave 
a fair reading of the work, but were 
more successful in those portions . 
which called for delicate expressive- 
ness than in the bolder and more 
characteristic passages. The other 
concerted work was Brahms’ piano 
trio in C minor, op. ror, which since 
its introduction at these perform- 
ances in 1888 has won its way to the 
hearts of admirers of this composer. 
Miss Eibenschiitz was again the pi- 
anist, and selected for her solo Schu- 
mann’s Etudes Symphoniques, op. 13. 
These the clever young artist played 
in an admirable manner, save for 
now and again a tendency to hurry, 
especially noticeable in the last move- 
ment. Mr. Hugo Heinz sang with 
much intensity of expression Mas- 
senet’s Pensée d’ Automne, and other 
songs. 

Mark Hambourg, who gave his first 
piano recital in St. James’ Hall on 
Tuesday, January 28, is an artist of 
quite unusual abilities, especially if 
his youth be taken intoconsideration. The most noticeable 
features of his playing are the variety of his nuances and 
the highly colored style of his expression. 

His technic is most admirable, and he never once 
forces his instrument. The compositions on his pro- 
gram, drawn as they were from many sources, gave him 
ample opportunity to display much versatility in in- 
terpretation. The menuetto from Beethoven’s op. 31, No. 
2 sonata, perhaps would have been better if a little more 
tenderness had been infused into it. The pianist played 
the whole sonata in the very modern, highly colored man- 
ner which we demand to-day, although Beethoven himself 
would have given a different reading toit. By no means 
do we wish to disparage Mark Hambourg’s style. He be- 
longs to the Paderewski school. Anexponentof the older 
classical methods—Eugen d’ Albert—will soon be with us, 
and we can then compare these two styles. The pianist 
of Tuesday was ably sustained in his efforts by one of 
Erard’s best pianos, with the new resonator. 

There is but one other concert of which I will speak this 
week, namely, the London Ballads, in Queen’s Hall. 

A newcomer to these concerts is the Irish baritone, Mr. 
Denis O’Sullivan, who has been singing with the Cail 
Rosa Company during their past season in the provinces. 
Appropriate to the bearer of such an ancient name jn 
Erin’s Isle, his first song was a new composition_by"Alicai 
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Adelaide Needham, The Exile’s Return, which was well 
received and earned a recall for both the singer and the 
composer. Later in the program he sang two more Irish 
songs, When in Death and Barney Brallaghan, which, 
though more in accordance with the program of a ballad 
concert, ari not so suited to his style or the quality of 
his voice as either operatic airs or German Lieder. An- 
other new song, The Voice of the Father, by F. H. Cowen, 
introduced by Miss Clara Butt, proved so popular that it 
had to be repeated. The organ accompaniment at the end 
of each verse detracted from rather than added to the 
effectiveness of a very pretty song of a sacred character. 
The greatest success was gained by Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, 
for his singing of the Pagliacci prologue. He was recalled 
four times and compelled to give an encore. Other popu- 
lar numbers were Corbett’s Butterflies, by Miss Evange- 
line Florence; The Children’s Kingdom, by Miss Ada 
Crossley, and the Venetian boat song, by the Misses Salter. 
Miss Jessie Scott, Mme. Belle Cole, Mr. Jack Robertson, 
Mr. Herbert Grover, Mr. W. H. Squire, and Mr. Eaton 
Faning’s choir also appeared. Is it not time that love 
songs of such a dismal character as many of those heard 
on Saturday afternoon were sent more to the background ? 
The effect of so many broken hearts, green graves, sunken 
ships and slain heroes allin one afternoon is most depress- 
ing. It leads one tothe conviction that if you escape the 
untimely fate of a good child, nothing can save you from 
the comparatively early grave of a lover. Such at least 
seems the only moral to draw from the modern ballad. 
OPERA AT DALY'S, 

If the revival of Donizetti's really brilliant comic opera 
The Daughter of the Regiment served no other end, it at 
least gave to Mile. Zélie de Lussan the opportunity to score 
another splendid London triumph in her interpretation of 
the réle of the vivandiére. There was a goodly house 
Monday afternoon at Daly’s Theatre, to witness the per- 
formance of the opera, which had been cast judiciously 
from the list of capable artists of the Carl Rosa Company. 

The opera, which has practically been shelved for years, 
appealed to many persons in the audience as a work totally 
unknown to them, in spite of the fact that it was nightly 
in evidence as long ago as the days when Jenny Lind 
sang the part of Mare at Her Majesty’s. 

The character essayed by Mlle. de Lussan on this occa- 
sion no doubt gave her one of the best opportunities of her 
life, and she improved it by a succés véritable. Not 
alone did she sing the réle with intelligence and dash, but 
there was a charm, freshness and humor in her acting that 
put her in immense favor with her audience. 

On Friday Mignon was put on, principally for Mlle, de 
Lussan. 

It has been nearly six years since this opera has been 
heard in London, and with Nilsson, Gaylord and Rose, De 
Lussan does not suffer by comparison. Her voice is fresa 
and suited to the music. She plays the part with high in- 
telligence, and manifested an adaptation to the character 
that gave evidence of her fitness for it. 

The other performances, with the exception of Faust 
yesterday, have been repetitions. 

THE DEATH OF LORD LEIGHTON. 

The noble, yet pleasant and genial features of this dis- 
tinguished artist and president of the Royal Academy, 
who died last Saturday, will be sadly missed from our con- 
cert rooms. At all the best musical performances of many 
seasons past was he to be seen, not as an idle listener, but 
as a connoisseur who applauded enthusiastically when 
the occasion demanded it. The last time I remember to 
have seen him was at the recent Purcell celebrations at the 
Lyceum Theatre and in Westminster Abbey. 

THE DEATH OF SIR JOSEPH BARNBY. 

The sudden death of Sir Joseph Barnby on Tuesday, 
January 28, has taken from us one of the noblest of Eng- 
lish musicians. The great improvement noted in music in 
our midst during the past quarter of a century owes much 
of its impetus to his intelligent and progressive work in 
the several capacities of teacher, composer, organizer and 
conductor, He not only kept pace with the progress of 
events, but was prominent among the leaders who worked 
for the development and wider recognition of music in 
England. 

His was a busy, self-sacrificing life. He put his un- 
bounded energy into everything that he did, whether it 


was training his magnificent chorus at the Albert Hall, 
or performing his various duties at the Guildhall School of 


‘| Music, and, in fact, every act, whether in public or pri- 


vate life. He was beloved and respected by all classes of 
society. 

Sir Joseph's life was a busy and useful one to the very 
end. All day long on Monday he was at the Guildhall 
School of Music, and in the evening conducted the final 
rehearsal of Judas Maccabeeus at the Albert Hall. He 
had arranged that the Dead March from Saul, in memory 
of Prince Henry and Lord Leighton, both personal friends, 
should precede the oratorio on the evening of the concert 
(Tuesday night). He complained of not feeling his best, 
but apparently had no warning of the near approach of 
death. He suffered considerable pain during the night, 
bnt rose at his accustomed hour'on Tuesday morning. Not 
feeling well after breakfast, he went upstairs again to rest 
a little longer. Acute pain supervened, and Dr. Austin 
was hurriedly summoned, as well as Dr. F. J. Pearse, Sir 
Joseph’s regular medical attendant. Lady Barnby was, 
unfortunately, extremely ill, and as she was unable to 
render assistance, the friendly aid of a neighbor, Mrs. 
Buckley, an old acquaintance of the family, was called. 
The seizure was apopletic in character, and caused great 
physical suffering. In the presence of Mrs. Buckley and 
of the two physicians Sir Joseph, who had fallen into a 
state of unconsciousness, suddenly expired at 10 o’clock. 
He leaves a widow, a daughter and two sons, who have 
the heartfelt sympathy of their large circle of friends. 

Her Majesty the Queen caused the following telegram 
to be sent to Lady Barnby: ‘‘ The Queen desires me to 
say she is truly sorry to hear of Sir Joseph Barnby’s death, 
and Her Majesty offers you her deep sympathy in your 
great bereavement.—Epwarps.”’ 

During the afternoon messages of condolence were also 
received from Professor and Mrs. Herkomer, the York- 
shiremen in London, Mrs. Carl Rosa, the Lord Mayor, Mr. 
Randegger, and many others, while Sir Arthur Sullivan 
was among the numerous friends who called in person to 
condole with the family. 

Sir Joseph Barnby was born at York, August 12, 183%, 
and comes from a musical family. He showed marked 
talent when very young, entering York Minster choir at 
seven, where he succeeded his six brothers. At ten he 
taught the other boys, at twelve was appointed organist, 
and before fifteen was made music master at a school. 

Two years later he came to London and entered the 
Royal Academy of Music, and soon attracted attention by 
his work in competing for the Mendelssohn scholarship 
with Sir Arthur Sullivan, which after considerable deliber- 
ation was awarded the latter. Nothing daunted, he con- 
tinued his studies there under Charles Lucas and Cipriani 
Potter, soon securing an appointment as organist at 
Mitcham Church, which he held until circumstances called 
him back to York. After four years’ residence in his 
native town he returned to London as organist at St. 
Michael’s, Queenhithe, at £30 per year. He soon hada 
better position at St. James-the-Less, Westminster, mean- 
while acting as organist to the now defunct Sacred Har- 
monic Society. In 1862 he secured the post as organist 
and choirmaster at St. Andrew’s, Wells street. Here he 
discovered the now famous tenor Edward Lloyd, and 
gave him his first engagement and encouragement. This 
same priceless aid he has given to a great many young 
struggling musicians, enabling them to make the start that 
placed them on the high road. to success. 

His progressive spirit soon made itself felt at St. An- 
drew’s, and by raising and generally improving the stand- 
ard of music there he’ secured sabstahtial recognition of 
his merits by the appointment as musical adviser to Novello, 
Ewer & Co., and generous support when he organized the 
choral society called Barnby’s Choir, in 1864. This society 
eventually became very strong and gave annual series of 
oratorio concerts at St. ‘ames’ Hall, including among the 
works performed Bach’s St. Matthew’s Passion, Bee- 
thoven’s Mass in D and Choral Symphony, Gounod’s 
Messe Solennelle, Haydn’s Seasons, and his own Sweet 
and Low and Rebekah. 

Finding that the church service was taking up too much 
of his time he left St. Andrew’s and accepted a similar, 
though less arduous, position at St. Anne’s, Soho, where 
he introduced the annual: series of Lenten performances 
with orchestra of Bach’s St. John’s Passion Music, which 


are continued to the present time. He had previously pro- 
duced Bach’s St. Matthew’s Passion Music at Westminster 
Abbey with a chorus of 300 and orchestra of too perform- 
ers, it being the first time Bach’s Passion Music was given 
within the precincts of a church in England, and it made 
a deep impression on the public. 

In 1871 he succeeded Gounod as conductor of the Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society, that has a chorus and orches- 
tra of over 1,000, which under his direction has reached a 
state little short of executive perfection. They have per- 
formed Hindel’s Theodora, Macfarren’s Joseph, Sullivan's 
The Light of the World, Wagner’s Parsifal, Benoit’s 
Lucifer, as well as the standard oratorios and most of the 
novelties composed for the provincial festivals. 

He was conductor of the Cardiff Festival in 1892 and 
1895, and was appointed conductor of the newly organized 
South Wales Festival. 

In 1874 Sir Joseph started for Messrs. Novello a series of 
daily concerts at the Albert Hall, which, however, were 
unsuccessful. Shortly afterward he became conductor of 
the London Musical Society, a body which first introduced 
to the London public Dr. Dvordk's Stabat Mater and 
Legends, Schumann's Minstrel’s Curse and King’s Son, 
Goetz’s By the Waters of Babylon and Noenia, and many 
other compositions. 

He conducted the musical functions of the state recep- 
tions accorded the Shah in 1873and 1889, and the Czar in 
1874, besides most of the royal and state musical functions 
Since 1871. In 1875 he was appointed precentor and 
director of music at Eton, a most important position, as 
here he brought his strong individuality and enthusiastic 
love of his art to bear in such a manner that the old bitter 
feeling existing in some of the best families against music 
—that is for their own sons—was gradually overcome, 
until music became very popular, and in the language of 
the Eton Daily Chronicle, ‘‘music is now a reality 
among us.’’ 

The far reaching importance of this work cannot be 
realized, as at Eton are educated those who have a potent 
influence on public opinion, and naturally their looking 
upon music as a desirable accomplishment, instead of a 
despised art only fit for professionals of no caste in so- 
ciety, had a great influence in raising the standard of 
music of the country and inspired a fuller appreciation of 
the same. 

This having been accomplished, his usefulness was re- 
quired in another direction, and on March 31, 1892, he was 
unanimously elected principal of the Guildhall School of 
Music, which now has enrolled over -3;500 pupils, with a 
staff of professors of 120, that give 5,000 lessons each 
week. Sic Joseph Barnby, by the transfusion of his own 
musical spirit to these young people, brought the school 
up to a very high standard of excellence. 

As a contemporary English composer Sir Joseph Barnby 
ranks very high. His Service in E, written at the age of 
seventeen, attracted considerable attention. In 1868 a 
motet, King all Glorious, was brought out at St. James’ 
Hall, and in 1870 his oratorio Rebekah was first intro- 
duced at the same place, and a cantata, The Lord is King, 
was given at the Leeds Festival in 1883. These, with his 
widely popplar Sweet and Low, and How Fades the 
Light, are perhaps his most popular works, and all show 
a creative power of high order. In addition to the above 
he wrote a great number of services, part songs, trios, 
hymns, &c., many of which are very popular wherever 
the English language is spoken. 

He had well earned the honor when the Queen, in July, 
1892, conferred on him the order of knighthood in recogni- 
tion of the service he had rendered to music. 

Sir Joseph Barnby’s success was due to his own well di- 
rected industry. His indomitable courage, guided by a 
superior intelligence, has overridden the many barriers 
raised by custom ‘and prejudice, and he has been one of 
the most important factors in establishing the principle of 
progress in every phase of music in England. 

The funeral of Sir Joseph Barnby takes place on next 
Tuesday, February 4, at Norwood. A funeral service will 
be held at St. Paul’s Cathedral, at 12 o’clock, at which the 
pupils of the Guildhall School of Music and members of 
the Royal Choral Society will join in the choral part of 
the service. The musical societies of London and the pro- 
vinces will also be represented. A full account of the cere- 
mony will be given in my next letter. F. V. ATWATER. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., February 6, 1896. 

N my last communication I promised to give a 

‘detailed account of the service I attended at Christ 
Church Cathedral January 26, on which occasion the edifice 
was so crowded that even standing room was at a premium. 
The special attraction was Haydn’s Creation, of which the 
greater part was given, the whole performance lasting till 
after 10 o'clock. Mr. H. H. Darby, who has been organist 
and choirmaster in the church for the last nine years, has 
made quite a reputation for himself, and the fact that he 
has held the post for such a long time is sufficient evidence 
in itself of the regard in which he is held, for St. Louis 
church choir committees are peculiar institutions, who 
have to please their cousins and aunts almost as much as 
the President has in his political appointments, and the 
only organist except Mr. Darby who has been able to re- 
tain his position for any length of time is Mr. E. R. Kroeger. 

Mr. Darby has given too much proof of his efficiency and 
thorough earnestness in his work to require anything but a 
general reference to it. The choir consists of nineteen boy 
sopranos, three altos, nine tenors and ten basses; the 
quality of the boys’ voices is exceptionally good, altuough 
the alto is too weak. Anyone whois acquainted with the 
difficulty of keeping together and training a boys’ choir, in 
this country, will of course appreciate the organist’s labors, 
and Mr. Darby is proud of the fact that no boys leave him 
until their voices break. Three weekly rehearsals have 
made the boys almost proficient readers, and the precision 
of the intoned prayers, responses and psalms is highly 
commented upon. The choral services include always the 
best work of English composers and the names and com- 
positions of Garrett, Gaul, Stainer, Barnby, &c., are fam- 
iliar to the regular church attendants. 

As Philip Neri founded the congregation of priests of 
the Oratory in Rome, 1540, with a view of attracting the 
young people and restraining them from earthly pleasures 
by the powerful influence of fine music, of which the Laudi 
Spirituali were the first specimens, so have also our modern 
churches followed the example. According to their means 
they give us occasional treats, while the Episcopal and 
Catholic churches make it as much as possible a regular at- 
traction. 

The Sunday in question constituted the fifty-first even- 
song: during the present season we have had already Dr. 
Buck's Triumph of David, Handel’s Messiah ; on the 23d 
of this month we are promised Coombs’ Vision of St. John, 
and in April Dr. Buck's Story of the Cross. 

The bass solos in the Creation were sung very acceptably 
by Messrs. L. A. Cash and E. Freegard ; the former has 
a remarkable and promising voice, being not yet nine- 
teen years of age, asl am told. Of the tenors Mr. W. C, 
McCreery and M. Hoffman distinguished themselves in the 
solos ; the former has been for many years the honorary 


choirmaster, to whose love for music and devotion to the 
church the latter owes much of its musical success. Mas- 
ters A. Ellicock and Otto Fallert shared the soprano 
solos, and the quality and range of their voices were a rev- 
elation. Itis a rare thing to hear such sweet voices which 
can reach high B flat without any screaming, while the ex- 
ecution of difficult florid passages deserves also great praise. 
The choruses went smoothly and creditably. 

All our Episcopal churches, except that of the Holy Com- 
munion, have surpliced choirs. I hope to hear some of the 
others as soon as they announce some extra attraction. I 
am told that St. George’s and St. Peter’s churches are also 
provided with good choirs and do excellent work. 

The concert which the Apollo Club gave on Tuesday 
night was one of unusual interest, inasmuch as it intro- 
duced two such artists as Emil Sauret and Madame Lillian 
Blauvelt. The Apollo Club is one of the features of St. 
Louis musical upper tendom, and as such it has a sufficient 
membership to fill the Germania Theatre, seating about 900 
persons, without selling any tickets at the box office. The 
slab has nearly eighty singers, most of whom appeared on the 
“stage, the absentees being accounted for by the strict rules 
of the society, which do not permit anyone to participate 
in the concert who has not attended the requisite number 
of rehearsals. It is owing to such strict regulations that 
the club has attained proficiency and made a reputation for 
itself such as few other organizations can boast of, and of 
which last night’s concert gave ample proof. All the 
choruses were sung without notes, and a cafel/a, so that 
every eye was fixed on the conductor, whose every motion 
met with a responsive compliance as régards expression 
and tempo, the latter of which was judiciously changed ac- 
cording to the poetical meaning. 

What the chorus specially excelled in was the beautiful 
piano singing and clear enunciation, every word being dis- 
tinctly understood in the farthest part of the auditorium. 
As regards the quality of the voices, it can be said that 
they blend excellently together, although it would be well 
if the first tenors, as happens in most male societies, were 
a trifle stronger, to balance the fine second basses, which 
remind one forcibly of the Russian singers who made such 
a teputation some years ago. The opening chorus was an 
excellent arrangement of Annie Laurie, by A. Geibel, in 
which the president of the club, Mr. Lester Crawford, had 
an excellent opportunity to let his sweet tenor voice be 
heard in the second verse. Abt’s Vineta was expressively 
sung, but unfortunately the difficult modulations caused 
the chorus to flatten a little, which was the more observ- 
able because the intonation was so perfect in all the rest. 
The Mikado’s Daughter, by Steele, pleased excessively in 
its humorous delivery of The Ping-a-ping at the end of 
each verse. As a matter of course each chorus was ap- 
plauded until a da capo piece was given. 

Of the violinist Emil Sauret, it can truly be said that he 
is an artist by the grace of God ; splendid technic, not a 
single slip of the finger to cause a false or imperfect tone ; 
his fine poetic delivery of the pathetic strains in which the 
most delicate Zzanissimo entranced the soul without any 
affectation of the abused tremolo, and again the fullness of 
his tones in the forte passages—all these qualities were 
exhibited by the artist in a manner to which few of his 
rivals can lay claim. His solos were the Andante and 
Finale of Mendelssohn’s concerto and the Airs Hongrois 
by Ernst. Thestorm of applause which followed could not 
be allayed until the requests for encores were complied 
with ; thus we were favored with a canzone of his own in 
the first part, and a barcarolle for the second piece, but so 
great was the tumult of plaudit that another encore piece 
became necessary when he played, without accompani- 


ment, a fantasia of his own on the sextet from Lucia di 
Lammermoor. The composition bristles with difficulties, 
such as chromatic octave passages in w//egro, but also 
passages in tenth in such perfect intonation, while the 
variations in no manner obscured the voice parts of the 
sextet. Upon inquiry I learn that this composition has 
never been published. 

The delight which the violinist evoked was ably sustained 
by Madame Lillian Blauvelt, whose beautiful soprano was 
heard in the difficult bolero from Verdi's Sicilian Vespers. 
The perfection of her vocalization and of her trill fully dem- 
onstrated the excellent training of her voice. In response 
to well deserved applause she sang Mrs. Béach’s Ecstasy 
with great feeling. Her selections in the second part were 
a folk song, I Wish, by Foote, and Fallih! Fallah! 
by Van der Stucken. Her interpretation showed a thorough 
understanding of the spirit of both, the effect of which was 
enhanced by her perfect pronunciation. Demands for 
encores were a natural consequence, to which the songstress 
responded with English ballads. 

In conclusion, a few words about the gentleman who 
so largely contributed to the success of the evening’s enjoy- 
ment, viz., Mr. A. G. Robyn, the musical director of the 
Apollo Club. The choruses were sufficient evidence of 
careful drilling and his individual taste ; to this reference 
has already been made, but it is his piano accompaniments, 
especially in the different violin solos, in which his attain- 
ments as an artist and pianist were most conspicuous and 
in which he has no superior in St. Louis. W. MAtmens. 








Victor Maurel. 





His Tuirp Recitat anp His FAtstarr. 


ISTINCTLY, the elapsed two days have been 
unhappy ones. A pedagogue does not enjoy being 
instructed ; but this one has been taught, to his ultimate 
gain, perhaps, but to his immediate distress. He sguea/s. 
He perks up a bit to tell his readers, whom he loves, that 
this confession does not come easily. He is, or pretends to 
be, a private gentleman, and an independent one, if inde- 
pendence is socially possible. At all rates he is not, as 
the ‘‘ Raconteur ” wittily confesses, one of the “ chain gang” 
of reporters. He does not subscribe for THz Musicar 
Courier. (He swipes it.) He played and sang the en- 
tire program, and said to himself: ‘‘Is it possible that Vic- 
tor Maurel will introduce new effects, novelties undis- 
played in the first and second recitals?” Itis hardly con- 
ceivable that he will, so extraordinary has been the variety 
already presented. 

Well—and well! He who now is inditing was com- 
pletely disabused of that notion. They say that confession 
is good for the soul, but there is no fun in being mistaken. 
Victor, the victorious, did exhibit several new nuances, and 
his choice of effects was supremely tasteful and appro- 
priate. There are two legitimate and moving effects which 
he has not yet used, and it is surprising—the ¢rescendo 
strascino and the upward fortamento of a single vowel to 
its own proper pitch. On the other hand, he did make use 
of two novel finesses, a tremolo at the end of a terminat- 
ing pzanissimo and a hammering of the supertonic after a 
most skillful and well graded descent from the mediant. 
Nordica saares with him the use of what may be called the 
instant portamento, the note itself being barely touched 
and instantly slurred downward, a sort of artistic slump- 
ing that barely indicates the noteinitial. Yet it is a ques- 
tion whether this form is tastefully admissible. Stock- 
hausen did not employ it ; neither did that other master oi 
expression, Stigelli, heard in extreme youth in the native 
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city of Boston. When in The Jewessthe then aged tenor 
arose at the supper table and expressed that unaccom- 
panied solo his majesty, his fire, his realization of the rble— 
in one word, his genzus—were almost painfully overpower- 
ing ! 

Only three lyric obelisks come into the view of retro- 
spective reminiscence, Stigelli, Stockhausen and Maurel. 
No others point so high. Stigelli sang with the heat of the 
raging Asiatic, a little nearer the ferocity of die wilde 
Thier. His voice had unparalleled intensity, exceeding even 
that ot Tamagno, but avoiding the tinge of nasality. 

Stockhausen, heard in Leipsic, sang with the nearest ap- 
proach to elocution that the ‘‘ Heavenly Maid” would 
suffer. 

Maurel, the Victor, despite the iconoclasm of the French 
school, excels the others in nuance, finesse, in those minute 
littlenesses that pertain only to music. As Mathews, of 
Chicago, says, perhaps with other words but with this 
sentiment : What we want is music, music, MUSIC. 

Suppose Maurel could have commanded the climacteric 
stridency of either the aged Stigelli or the still extant 
Stigelli ; ‘hen his culminations would have been in tune ; 
then the fervency of his hearer's enthusiasm would have 
become torrid and uncontrollable. 

Campanini is a good fourth. The fickle taste of New 
York has shifted. We no longer like the luscious, unctuous 
tone of the Italian exponents of twenty years agone. 
Campanini, Galassi, Ravelli delighted us then; even could 
they be resuscitated in their adolescent prime they would be 
a back number. 

Julian Hawthorne fitly lineated the American: ‘* He will 
stick to a thing for twenty years, or give it up in a minute 
if the notion strikes him!” There is no guessing the 
whims and vagaries of the American. 

By the way, notwithstanding her variety voice and 
almost snarling quality, Yvette Guilbert was, in many re- 
spects, a vocal model for careful copying. Her intonation 
was geometrically exact; her Jortamenti excelled even 
Maurel’s ; her lyric effects, many of them, were wholly 
new, and—she was always ladylike, We do not longer de- 
sire, especially, to witness ungraceful tragedy, to see some- 
what stout women crawling on their knees and shrieking 
obstreperously. It is not a pleasant spectacle ; nor is it an 
effective one, 

As it wiil be impossible to review Maurel’s third recital 
with due deliberation in this issue, a few words concerning 
his last appearance as the globular knight, Fa/s/af/, may be 
in order. To praise it novelly, one must fly to the dialectic 
vernacular : 

Said an Indiana editor, listening to the prodigious vocal 
output of a diminutive tenor in the choir loft, ‘* Why, he’s 
got as much voice for his size as a grasshopper !” 

A little later when a prodigious high A was wafted to us 
over the straight backed Methodist pews. 

‘* He is simply emense.” Victor Maurel as /a/staf is also 
simply * E—mense.” 

He fills the eye and satisfies the ear and the true spirit of 
Shakespeare is sung even better than it could be spoken. 

Is not the whole opera an amazing exhibition of the un- 
dying versatility of genius. The writer attended every 
one of the five performances of Otello given us by Cam- 
panini at the-Academy of Music. It did seem even then 
that the impossible had been accomplished. Yet Falstaff 
surpasses Otello in its marvelous matching of words and 
music. The whole is so fresh, so spontaneous that it does 
seem as though the composer had thrown it off as a single 


thought. Well, one of the doges of Venice led his 
forces in person and conquered Constantinopleat the age of 
ninety-four—so history says! Why should not Verdi pro- 
ject and accomplish several more such astonishing and 
adorable works as Falstaff, which amazes and delights us 
with equal force. 

Although somewhat ill from the hilarious effects of 
Maurel’s lyric buffoonery, the writer will continue to force 
his unsteady Tadella along these lines. But little of a 
critical nature can be flushed in the ill-stocked preserves 
of his judgment or imagination. At one time the dia- 
phragmatic vicinities were so violently and painfully dis- 
turbed that the only possible relief seemed to be Aara iri 
on the spot. It was hugely comical ; the music intensified 
the absurdities of the situations, besides adding the charm 
of movement and melody. 

Saville repeated her former triumph. The report of 
pupils that she sang flat in Faust passes credence. False 
intonation is usually due, not to a false ear but to a false 
form of voice production—and Saville is here above sus- 
picion. Certainly every note was in tune throughout Fal- 
staff. She displayed unexpected power in her middle 
register and lower tones, sometimes changing the quality 
of her voice to suit the varying sentiment—a rare feat. 

If Lola Beeth could dismiss the tremolo—that frequent 
product of the French school—her many charms would be 
multiplied. She has youth, presence, a critical ear and a 
beautiful vocal quality, though it is hardly ringing enough 
for such immense spaces. In a word, it is not thrilling 
enough. Bnt the tremolo is a frightful drawback. Physio- 
logically it is caused by the deficient action of the muscles 
(levatores palati) which extend upward and backward from 
the soft palate toa part of the sphenoid bone of the cra- 
nium, They support the soft palate, just as the ropes of a 
swing support the board. When they contract too feebly, 
the soft palate (the whole soft rear roof of the mouth) hangs 
loosely and wobbles during voice, producing the vocal wab- 
ble of the tremolo. 

The pm or m-practices of the regnant French school 
compel these muscles to relax and thereby induce the 
tremolo. 


again hear this extraordinary baritone in this extraordinary 
réle. 

What, then, is the reason? It cannot be the social 
standing or acquaintance of De Reszké, for both he and 
Edouard are said to be somewhat retired, to shun rather 
than to court the curious worship given them. Is it, then, 
because the Polish nobleman is a tenor, while the French 
baritone is only a baritone? Ina note book at hand con- 
taining notable facts recorded during the years of physio- 
logical study of the voice are found extracts from two 
works, both asserting that the strong, resonant tones of 
the tenor voice have a peculiarly powerful influence upon 
the feminine imagination. As the New York woman, 
ennuied by daily routine, looks keenly for novel sensations, 
there may be something in this surmise. 

Joun Howarp, 
318 West Fifty-ninth street, New York City. 





Music in Weimar. 

SCHROTERSTRASSE 28, WEIMAR, January 22, 1896. 
T last Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci has been given 
here. The new intendant is more enterprising than 
his predecessor was, and we feel now that we are just about 
keeping pace with the times. After all that has been said 
about this opera, I must confess I felt disappointed with the 
performance. This may be owing to the fact that Frau 
Stavenhagen sang Nedda. Now, Frau Stavenhagen as 
Elsa in Lohengrin, or E//sadeth in Tannhiiuser, is a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever ; but in a r6le where hot south- 
ern blood and a coquettish nature are to be interpreted she 
falls short of the mark ; and this was the case in Pagliacci. 
Zeller as Canzo was splendid, vocally and histrionically ; 
especially at the end of the first act his play was magnifi- 
cent. We are accustomed to hear him as Lohengrin, 
Tannhduser, and Florestan in Fidelio, where he makes a 
most noble figure, and it was interesting to see how well 
he entered into the spirit of the Italian drama and played 
the jealous husband, killing his wife and her lover in true 
Italian fashion. He rightly came in for a good share of 
applause. Stavenhagen conducted, but did not always 
d in keeping the orchestra down ; the wind instru- 





It is true that many, by virtue of their rare ical in- 
stincts, escape this dire evil, but they escape in spite of the 
exercise, not by its aid. For instance, Nilsson is said to 
have pursued these almost silent nasal practices through 
an entire year under Wartel. Naturally the tongue is 
prevented from sinking too low, and some gain may thence 
result in certain cases ; but the fact remains that an essen- 
tial vocal agent, a link in the chain of vocal muscles which 
extends from the cranium to the breast bone and the collar 
bones, is weakened to the point of unsteady and tremulous 
effort, and that it imparts its unnatural wavering to the 
voice. 

Scalchi sang magnificently, even surpassing her former 
self. In Arimondi is found a genuine basso of splendid 
power and of thrilling quality. Cremonini again was de- 
lightful by reason of his telling tone and perfect intonation. 
All in all, it was a beautiful performance. 

Now, why was it not better attended? The ushers say 
that the reason was the absence of Jean de Reszké; that 
there is never a full house when he is not one of the cast ; 
that neither Melba nor Calvé is so strong a magnet. This 
is very strange! Noble an artist though Jean de Reszké 
may be, he does not surpass Maurel, and this is Maurel’s 
opera, is Falstaff. It is probable that these performances 
will become historic, that the present generation will never 








ments especially were sometimes overpowering. 

The Niirnberger Doll, operetta by Adam, was given with 
the Pagliacci. Rather like a Strauss waltz following on 
the Brahms Variations on a Theme by Handel. It was 
very amusing though, and a relief after the carnage in the 
preceding opera. 

Stavenhagen’schamber music concert took place last Mon- 
day, the program including Haydn's quartet in D major and 
Brahms’ Klavier trio in B major. The latter is a grand work, 
but the enjoyment was marred by the first violin not being 
equal to the demand made upon it. Stavenhagen put pleuty 
of go into the piano part, otherwise the program would 
have been tame. 

Friaul. Potscher, of Leipsic, sang. A bad provincial pro- 
nunciation, want of good schooling, and a slovenly attack 
were her distinguishing qualities. Epwasp W. Ossoan. 





A Beethoven Piano.—A grand piano which was 
used for a long time by Beethoven, and given by him 
to one of his pupils, is on sale at Vienna, price 20,000 frs. 
It belongs to Charles Zach, the violin maker, whose col- 
lection of remarkable instruments figured at the Vienna 
Musical Exposition some years ago, and is now for sale. 
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BROOKLYN, February 10, 1896. 
HE appearance in our town of the Kneisel 
Quartet last Wednesday excited an interest that 
seems to be assured to all of the enterprises of the Brook- 
lyn Institute. According to the usual plan of the Institute 
concerts the artists had to give a late matinée and then re- 
peat their program in the evening. Nota wise plan with 
all people, I fancy. When a concert is over, say at a 
quarter past 5 o'clock, the players must get out of their 
swallow tails and goto dinner. If they stop in New York, 
(as a good many of them do, mistakenly), they have just 
about time left to bolt their food, resume evening 
dress, travel back to Brooklyn, reach the stage and go on 
again. Still, Mr. Kneisel and his associates look like citi- 
zens of reasonably tough constitutions, and they did not 
make any breaks under the effect of double work. But one 
protest seems to be called for. The matinée concerts begin 
late and that makes them seem long. They are announced 
for 3:30—an awkward hour, but chosen, they say, to accom- 
modate the school teachers, of whom there are many in the 
Institute. As the teachers always have to remain in their 
schools until about that time, they do not reach the hall 
until nearly 4, and the concert does not begin until the 
place is fairly filled. Now, it seems to most of us that the 
teachers might as easily go to the evening concerts. They 
are not such tender little things that they cannot endure 
to be out after sunset. By ending the afternoon concerts 
late the attendants are forced to seek their homes during 
the rush hours, when all the trains and trolley cars are 
filled with people not invariably pleasant to ride with, and 
there is the less time to prepare for evening engagements. 
I commend this matter to the attention of the Institute. 

If there is any better string quartet than Mr. Kneisel’s 
it does not come here. Its playing at both of the concerts 
was so easy, so spirited, so musical that old stagers felt a 
kind of surprise at it. Rarely does one find such a fine 
temper to a band of any size. The attack is crisp, the live- 
liest scherzo moves as if played by a single instrument, 
and although there is a lack of volume that one cannot help 
feeling when he compares the quartet with the big band it 
belongs to, that lack is not so much noted when you hear 
the lesser company in a hall like that in Brooklyn. 

The bill comprised the light, dainty, sunny Haydn quar- 
tet in G minor, the Beethoven quartet in C minor—a part 
of which was left off in the afternoon as a result of begin- 
ning late, and the music of the spheres by Rubinstein, 
which has a lovely effect with the mutes. I never sit up 
late enough to hear the planets sing, for in Brooklyn we 
always go to bed at 10, except on opera nights, but some- 
time when the baby is fretful I shall leave the window open 
and let the music in. And somehow I am sure it must 
sound like this guess of Rubinstein’s. 

Mr. Schroeder played Dvorak’s Waldesruhe restfully and 
Popper’s Spanish dance vivaciously, while Mr. Kneisel 
gave us as broad and dignified a performance of the usual 
Bach air as we have heard either from Wilhelmj or from 
the Thomas orchestra, with whom and which it used to be 
a favorite. In the Joachim arrangement of one of Brahms: 
Hungarian dances I did not care as much for the playing— 
perhaps because I did not care as much for the piece. But 
it is hard to be vivacious and substantial, and Mr. Kneisel 
is best in his substantial moods. Then there was quite a 
lot of singing by Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, who has a 
tuneful throat, but it was sore that day, I judge; so if it 
lacked brilliancy it is well to forgive it. But she sang with 
nice sentiment, and when it was compulsory to sing scales 
she sang them glibly and correctly. Her selections in- 
cluded the Nymphs and Shepherds of old Purcell, with 
Solvejg’s song by Grieg in immediate contrast. 

Is it putting old times in contrast with new? I hope not. 
Not that I dislike the Grieg piece, but the spirit of the ong 
is clear and wholesome as the sunshine, and there are 
vapors and pessimisms and Wagnerisms and a hectic flush 
in the other. Then there was Henschel’s Spring, a batch 
of three songs by proper minded Franz Ries, and three 
other matters by Chaminade, who is always going to disap- 
point you and never does. These latter songs Mrs. Lawson 
gave with a special feeling and meaning. Mr. Gould played 
the accompaniments, and the audience consisted largely of 
women. 

What we supposed at the time to be the last of the operas 
for the season was given at the Academy of Music on Tues- 
day night, The Huguenots was the work, and although for 
a $3 cast it was a strong one, the public did not swarm out 
with the enthusiasm that it might have shown. The good 
old brass band airs and machine made accompaniments 





sounded nearly as well as they ever do, and the perform- 
ance as a whole was spirited and satisfactory. Some day 
it will dawn upon somebody that this opera and a few 
others not unlike it belong to a past epoch, and did not 
have a very firm hold on that. Then, maybe, we shall 
have operas with more heart and more voice. 

There was no end of applatise for Nordica, Engle, Scalchi, 
Russitano, Plancgon, Arimondi and Ancona, but not the 
kind of applause that you get up in the Metropolitan, where 
it is en régle to bring everybody out six times, no matter 
what the opera or how badly they are all doing. I have 
always wondered what it cost somebody in New York to 
get so much applause. Over here, two or three times at 
the end of an act suffice, for we are quiet villagers, as, no 
doubt, you know. 

Nordica always does her best in these later years, and 
that is a good deal. Sheis prodigal of voice and nervous 
force, and her acting has greatly improved. She exercises 
a personal as well as a vocal magnetism by means of it. 
There is one thing that she repeats too often, however : 
the folding of her hands across her breast and gesturing 
out from that point. It savors a trifle of the old-fashioned 
way of the old-fashioned prime donne and the old tenors, 
who used to catch themselves just over the heart as they 
were working toward a high note or a fortissimo, and when 
they reached it fire their fists at the house as if by that act 
they chucked the note a little farther into the gallery. 
Though Miss Engle’s voice is not made large enough to 
stand against the whole of Meyerbeer when it is all turned 
on—Meyerbeer, not the voice—she was always pleasing 
when audible and never strained her voice to be heard 
above the conflict of the brass. 

Plangon was perfectly satisfactory. Knowing though I 
do that he is a self-complacent man, I cannot refrain from 
adding a little to his self-complacency by confessing that 
to me he is the one member of the company that it could 
not do without. He fills a place that nobody else could 
take. Always solid and dignified, with a big, far-reaching, 
musical and well controlled voice, he of course made all of 
St. Bris that could be made. Russitano surprised every- 
one by his intensity as Raow/. There is good ‘material in 
the man if only it had room to expand—and if only he 
would pad his legs more. Near Nordica he came near 
getting lost occasionally, but he never was ridiculous once. 
Ancona’s De Nevers, the Marce/ of Arimondijand the page 
of Scalchi were all that were needed in the ensemble. 
Had they been conspicuously better they would have been 
out of proportion. And it is settled that we are to have 
one more night of the opera company on the coming 
Thursday, when Calvé will sing Carmen. It will be her 
fourth appearance here in that part. 

It is delightful to note that the possibility of keeping 
Theodore Thomas out of Brooklyn by the fight between 
Manager Murray and the Symphony Society as to which 
one saw him first is to keep us up nights no longer. Man- 
ager Murray had the academy and the society had Thomas. 
Mr. Murray has received a check, I hear, and resigns 
Thomas and the academy, and the society will give the 
concerts in March. 

A new singer, who may be heard here in concert present- 
ly, is Miss Ethel A. Chamberlin, a pupil of Lilli Lehmann. 
For the present she will take the place of Miss Marie Van, 
who, as you know, is to leave the choir of the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church to take her place in the heart 
and home of Mr. Krehbiel, of the 7rzjune. Miss Cham- 
berlin is said to have a pure, strong mezzo-soprano. She 
lives in Cincinnati. 

Speaking of that particular choir reminds me of a rumor 
I heard last week as to its organist, Mr. John Hyatt 
Brewer. It was that he had declined an offer $500 a year 
more to his advantage than the place he holds. He de- 
clined it because he has a good organ and a good choir 
where he is, and doubtless he has a future there. Besides, 
he is very likely working on a symphony and wants the 
composure and the leisure that an assured place gives to 
him to finish it. 

The Massenet Quartet visited the Industrial Home for 
the Blind here on Tuesday night and sang. The blind 
people were delighted. Here is a sort of charity that one 
can heartily endorse. Most of the blind take a keen delight 
in music, and as their affliction bars them from enjoying 
much of it, because it limits their earning power, the person 
who plays or sings for them earns their blessing. If I were 
a millionaire—and who knows but I may be, since I have 
industriously kept out of opera management—I would 
establish a fund in the principal cities to buy concert tickets 
for the blind. 

There is only this to add, that Mr. W. J. Henderson is 
coming over to tell us what music is and has been. His 
historical lectures will occur on Thursday afternoons, and 
will be given before the Brooklyn Institute. 


C. S. Montcomery. 





Hermann Gura.—At the Court Theatre, Munich, 
Hermann Gura, a son of Eugen Gura, has been appearing 
asa‘' Gast.” Like his father, he isa baritone ; he achieved 
in the Nachtlager and Rigoletto more success as an actor 
than as a singer. 





Albert Lockwood’s Debut. 
6 RUE MARBEUP, Parts, January 24, 1896. 
HE début of Mr. Albert Lockwood at the, Salle 
Erard here last week was one of the most successful 
I have ever witnessed. It was attended by a very large 
and critical audience, which was wildly enthusiastic in its 
applause, recalling the young artist many times through- 
out the evening. Every American present must indeed 
have been very proud of this fellow countryman. 

In Mr. Lockwood we found not only a magnificent tech- 
nic, but rare personal qualities which belong only to a great 
artist. His manner is quiet, modest, dignified and en- 
tirely free from affectation. His touch is sympathetic, 
refined and sensitive, yet at times tremendous in its power 
and vigor. His scale playing is remarkable for its ve- 
locity, clearness, evenness and brilliancy, while the ease 
with which he overcomes the most formidable technical 
difficulties proves the possession of exceptional executive 
ability. His playing is also marked by strong individual- 
ity, and like that of Paderewski, itis magnetic and com- 
manding. 

Mr. Lockwood has a remarkably rich and extensive 
repertory, and his program on this occasion was admir- 
ably chosen. It began with a broad and noble perform- 
ance of the Sonata Appassionata of Beethoven, which was 
followed by two charming preludes and the ballade in G 
minor of Chopin, all exquisitely played; then a gigue and 
Siciliano of Bach were given with absolute, clearness the 
latter especially being beautifully played. Tausig’s ar- 
rangement of the famous organ toccata and fugue in D 
minor was a remarkable display of virtuosity, which 
aroused the audience to vociferous applause. Then fol- 
lowed a ballade by Brahms, an exceedingly pleasing and 
effective barcarolle by Leschetizky, two characteristic 
pieces by Grieg, the Danse Slave by Dvorak, a nocturne 
by Rubinstein, and Liszt's terrifically difficult arrange- 
ment of the Rakoczy March, after which the talented 
young artist was five times recalled, and with undimin- 
ished vigor he gave a lightning-like performance of the 
black key etude of Chopin. 

Mr. Lockwood studied for six years at the Leipsic Con- 
servatory, and then became a pupil of the renowned 
Leschetizky, in Vienna, with whom he remained three 
years or more, After filling some engagements in Lon- 
don, this season, he intends to concertize in the United 
States, where it is safe to predict he will meet with tre- 
mendous success. CLARENCE Eppy. 








Copenhagen.—In the Danish capital Joachim Ander- 
sen is doing a musical *‘ mission work,” ingiving to the ‘* peo- 
ple” the best orchestral works, interpreted as they should 


‘be. In other words, he has instituted ideal popular con- 


certs. Every Wednesday evening he gives a concert with 
a carefully selected program, and on the following Sunday 
exactly the same program with the same solo assistance is 
repeated for the‘ people,’ at a nominal entrance fee of 50 and 
75 ore (12 and 18 cts.), including reserved seat. These 
winter concerts fill a great need in Copenhagen. For the 
past few years the variety theatres, that have such an ut- 
terly demoralizing influence over the youth, have dominat- 
ed all else, but now Joachim Andersen, with his Palae- 
Concerter is bringing about a turn of the tide, and the 
beneficial influence of his baton is already marked. The 
sixth Wednesday concert drew a large and appreciative 
audience. First came the grand Ossian overture of Gade, 
then the dainty Rouet d’'Omphale, which was exquisitely 
interpreted and received most hearty applause. The new 
overture to Donna Diana, that is just now going the round 
of the European concert halls, is a highly interesting work 
and was very finely rendered. The popular Danish singer 
Margarethe Petersen was the soloist of the occasion. 
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“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT CLUB WITH 
ANY OTHER PUBLICATION, AND ALL REPRESENTA- 
TIONS OF THAT NATURE ARE WITHOUT AUTHORITY 
FROM THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 


“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT HAVE ANY 
FREE LIST, AND ITS COMPLEMENT OF EXCHANGES 
HAS ASSUMED SUCH PROPORTIONS THAT IT IS IM- 
POSSIBLE TO MAKE ANY ADDITIONS THERETO. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 
OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” SHOULD REMIT THE 
AMOUNT OF THEIR SUBSCRIPTION WITH THE 
ORDER. pee 

IT IS NOT ALWAYS POSSIBLE TO FILL ORDERS 
FOR BACK NUMBERS OF“ THE MUSICAL COURIER” 
UPON THE DAY OF THEIR RECEIPT, BECAUSE IN 
MANY INSTANCES THE EDITION iS ENTIRELY OUT, 
AND IT 1S NECESSARY TO WAIT FOR SUCH RETURNS 
AS MAY COME FROM THE DISTRIBUTING AGEN, 
CIES. EACH ORDER IS ENTERED IN ITS TURN AND 
FILLED IN ITS TURN, BUT DELAYS ARE AT TIMES 
UNAVOIDABLE. 


IF ANY OF OUR READERS ARE UNABLE TO PUR- 
CHASE THE CURRENT ISSUE OF “THE MUSICAL 
COURIER” AT THE NEWS STANDS, BOOK STORES OR 
AT ANY PLACE WHERE PERIODICALS ARE OFFERED 
FOR SALE, WE CONSIDER IT AFAVOR IF THEY WILL 
NOTIFY THIS OFFICE, GIVING THE ADDRESS OF THE 
STORE OR STAND AND THE DATE ON WHICH “THE 





MUSICAL COURIER” WAS ASKED POR, 


N January 28 the Royal Conservatory of Music at 
Dresden celebrated the fortieth year of its estab- 
lishment. Opened in 1856 by Frdr. Tréstler, it was 
from 1859 to 1887 under the management of Friedrich 
Pudor, and from 1887 to 1890 under Heinrich Pudor. 
Since 1890 Eugen Krantz has been the head. The 
artistic direction from 1856 to 1859 was in the hands 
of Reissiger, F. Schubert, Jul. Otto and Joh. Schnei- 
der, with Krebs for a short time in the place of Reis- 
siger, deceased. In 1859 these directors joined Trést- 
ler in his new school for music, and the conservatory, 
after a brief interval under Blassman and Reichel, 
was directed by Julius Riez from 1860 till his death in 
1877. His successor was Franz Wiillner, and then 
A. Hagen and Pudor, Jr. Since 1890 Professor Kranz 
has been both business and artistic director. 
pets | LENE 
EAN MARIE, the one act lyric drama, which on 
its first production at La Monnaie, Brussels, had, 
according to Lucien Solvay’s report in Le Ménestrel, a 
great success ‘‘with artists if less with the general 
public,” is the work of a young Italian, Ippolito Rag- 
ghianti, who died in 1894 at the early age of twenty- 
eight. Born at Viareggio, near Pisa, he had always 


.| been frail in constitution, but in his fifteenth year 


he gained a composition prize at Florence. He soon 
afterward went to Brussels to study under César 
Thomson, and became an accomplished virtuoso. 
He had great success in his adopted town and in 
London till failing health compelled him to go to 
Nice. There he was struck with the little piece of 
André Theuriet, Jean Marie, and began to set it to 
music. He could not, however, finish it, and the 
work was left without instrumentation. 

The manuscript was a mere rough scrawl, full of 
contradictions, erasures, hasty details, and presented 
great difficulty to M. Paul Gilson, to whom was in- 
trusted the task of preparing it for the stage. The 
text lends itself easily to musical illustration, but it 
is surprising to see that this Italian composer, aided 
by a subject that invited simple melodies and plain- 
tive cavatinas, has produced a score anything but 
Italian. ‘‘If Wagner,” writes M. Solvay, ‘‘ were to 
sing the loves of another 7ristan and another Yseult 
he would have gone to work as Ragghianti did in his 
depicting the joys and sorrows of his /ean and 
Therese. This Italian plunges headlong into chro- 
matism, continuous melody, recitative, with the 
drama in the orchestra, and, very nearly, the accom- 
paniment on the stage. Itis a modernism to make 
Bellini turnin his grave and shatter Leoncavallo’s 
nervous system.” 

This Wagnerism, it is added, has not been thor- 
oughly digested. There is too servile an assimilation 
of the master’s forms, a lack of liberty and spon- 
taneity, and a good deal of prolixity, and absence of 
plan in the general construction. But the instinctive 
sentiment, the melody of the Italian race, abound in 
it, and the result of this blending of living personality 
and a musical education formed at new sources is 
very curious and interesting. The work is far above 
mediocrity, and in M. Solvay’s words ‘‘it is a long 
time since there has been a work more seriously 
worthy of attention.” 








BULOW ON SOME CONTEMPORARIES. 


N the lately published letters of Hans von Biilow 
there are some interesting opinions uttered re- 
specting several of his musical contemporaries. Of 
Brahms, ‘‘the Robert Schumann young prophet,” he 
writes under date of January 6, 1854, ‘‘ A very lovable, 
candid nature, and in his talent is really a certain by- 
the-grace-of-God-ness in the best sense.” Clara 
Schumann he describes as in her way a really beau- 
tiful and remarkable woman, but so lacking in 
camaraderie that, as he complains, she announced her 
grand soirée with Joachim for the same day as his 
first concert. He speaks enthusiastically of the ideal 
beauty of Johanna Wagner, ‘‘she looked so charming 
in her morning negligé and her hair en papilotte that 
it was all I could do not to fall on my knees.” 

Of Thalberg he writes generously: ‘‘He plays 
very beautifully, possesses a brilliant technic and a 
wonderful touch. There is a poetry in his at times 
soulful playing. Yet he performs ‘stupidities’ for 
the most part, waltzes by Strauss, for which he is en- 
thusiastic, a song whose melody he sings with his 
right hand, but otherwise not very interesting, but 
with passages admirably rendered. In spite of a 
graceful touch of aristocracy in his manners, he is 
very Viennese—that is, cynical. Concerning music 
he speaks, to use his own words, as an amateur, not 


asamusician. Thisisa very perverse and censur- 
able assumption.” 

Again Biilow says that Thalberg ‘‘ properly makes 
only musical jokes ; he is a thoroughly aristocratic, 
blasé man of the world, who lives on his investments 
and ‘naturally’ lives in the house of Prince Diet- 
tichsen.” As is well known, Thalberg was that 
nobleman’s son. The violinist, Therese Milanollo, 
was no favorite with Biilow. He calls her simply a 
charlatan, who in 1853 was the fashion, fashion being 
the ‘‘inconceivable attire in which Madame Art 
travels about to-day.” The pianist A. Dreyschock, 
is ‘‘a machine man, personified unspirituality, with 
in addition a lack of external polish.” 

Biilow during his whole life expressed boundless rev- 
erence and thankfulness for Franz Liszt. He called 
him his ‘‘fatherly providence,” speaks of his lofty 
character, of his ravishing skill as conductor, of his 
spiritually refreshing nature, of his fascinating play. 
He almost never uttered a meaningless word, he 
liked the French language better than the German. 
On his side, Liszt set great store on Biilow, whom 
he regarded as capable of traveling through the 
world as his ‘' legitimate heir and successor” and 
making a fortune. Biilow repeatedly praises the 
“unselfish, impulsive feeling” and the heart of 
Liszt. 

Biilow’s judgments were thoroughly independent ; 
he styles Cherubini’s Requiem as grander, nobler, 
clearer than Mozart's. He did not praise Spohr's G 
major symphony; some pretty phrases, even if not 
new, could be found in it, but the long trio of the 
scherzo, with a violin solo, was almost repulsive. A 
new symphony by David on Goethe’s poem, Verschie- 
dene Empfindungen, was very triviai, full of reminis- 
cences, without backbone, but very elegant and skill- 
fully put together. He speaks on the whole with 
appreciation of Litolff: ‘‘To create anything good 
he wants the alternation of joy and sorrow; he needs 
the grand passions of the whole outer world. A Ger- 
man genius (among whom Biilow did not reckon 
Mozart) can fulfil his creative longings from himself, 
from his inner consciousness, excellently, or perhaps 
best in seclusion from the outer world, in comfortable 
family quiet, in domestic, everyday life.” 

Of course Biilow has much to say of Richard Wag- 
ner, the ‘‘holy” man as he calls him, but the end of 
an article is not the place for a summary of these 
reminiscences and anecdotes and expressions of 
enthusiastic devotion. Biilow’s mother was not quite 
of her son’s opinion. In a letter written in 1852 
she expresses her dislike ‘‘ to see him devoting most 
of his time to the glorification of Wagner, and utterly 
sacrificing himself in his fanaticism for him.” 





SIEGFRIED WAGNER. 


HE sensation of the day at Vienna was the ap- 
pearance of Siegfried Wagner as conductor at a 
concert of the Imperial Opera House. He had been 
invited to show himself to the public of the Austrian 
capital by the famous disciple of his father, Hans 
Richter, and his success was indisputable. He con- 
ducted with great feeling the Siegfried Idyll, the 
charming number dedicated by the father to the son 
while he was still, in the words of Mime, a tender 
suckling. Itis nearly a quarter of a century since 
Richard Wagner conducted for the last time a concert 
at Vienna. It was in May, 1872, when he was collect- 
ing funds for the Bayreuth enterprise, and the con- 
cert produced 50,000 frs. It comprised excerpts from 
the Nibelungen, among them the Feuerzauber from 
the Walkiire, and has remained legendary, as the 
heavens lent their aid to the effects by flashes of 
lightning and peals of thunder. 

Max Kalbeck, describing the young man in the 
Neue Wiener Tagblatt, says: ‘‘ At his very first ap- 
pearance he made such a favorable impression on all 
present that he was welcomed as a well-known 
acquaintance. Did not the visitor show us a well- 
known face? Yes, it is the sharp profile, the strongly 
arched head, of Richard Wagner, only much younger, 
and marked with sympathetic traits of heart-winning 
friendliness and amiability. This intelligent and 
interesting head is placed on a slender, well built, 
tather tall figure, that moves with easy grace and 
only assumes a stiffer pose when he stands at the 
conductor's desk. Every age has its peculiar cast of 
countenance, and Siegfried Wagner looks like a reve- 
nant from the twenties or thirties, and we expect to 
see him in a high stock, ruffled shirt, colofed coat, 
embroidered waistcoat, silk stockings and shoe 
buckles. 





“We are struck immediately with one peculiarity 
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of the conductor—that he holds his baton with the 
left hand. Other conductors, as, for example, Hans 
Richter, at times direct with the left arm, but only 
when the right istootired. Siegfried Wagner's baton 
runs down into a thick, rough handle. He evidently 
requires such a firm hold, as otherwise the baton, as 
he swings it, would easily fly into the air. He holds 
it usually between his thumb and forefinger as deli- 
cately as a lady holds a teaspoon, and only in forte 
passages clenches his hand energetically till it com- 
pletely circles the wood with its grasp. 

‘The softer the melody, the more it approaches to 
pianissimo, the wider are his fingers spread apart, and 
the right hand foliows the left. The arm seldom de- 
scribes angles in right lines; when it does it is a 
question of an effect of startling, lightning-like rapid- 
ity. Heloves round movements and paints bows in 
the air. Among other liberties of his method is the 
frequent change between long and short strokes. At 
times he marks the bar only with one single down 
stroke ; at other times he gives its due proportion to 
every little note. Siegfried Wagner's ideal of a con- 
ductor consists, if I dare use a bold phrase, in being 
the dumb precentor of the orchestra.” 

After the concert there was a gathering in the green- 
room, and Professor Kukula made a complimentary 
address. When he ended Siegfried stood blushing 
before the crowd of artists, and was too embarrassed 
to speak till Hans Richter slapped him on the 
shoulder, with the words ‘‘ Kinderl, jetzt hilft Dir 
nichts, Du muszt sprechen!” In his reply he stated 
that he was proud and happy to be for a single day 
at the head of the renowned Vienna Opera Orchestra, 
The first quarter of an hour that he spent with it 
gave him the feeling of being in intimate rapport with 
rare artists. When the Siegfried Idyll was rendered 
tears started to his eyes. He had never heard his 
father’s tone picturesorendered. The warmth of their 
sympathy reminded him of the impressions that he 
had received in travel in tropic lands, wh-re warm, 
quickening exhalations arose from the fields and 
woods, and in this orchestra the life’s blood of the 
artists streamed from the instruments. He knew not 
whither fortune might lead him, but he would always 
hope for a happy return to Vienna. 

Everyone remarked the young man’s likeness to 
his father, but some saw reflected in his eyes a vague 
suggestion of the looks of his grandfather, Franz 
Liszt. 





AN ABSORBENT EGO. 

HE New Science Review, which we are pleased to 
note as a firm, steadily sustained power in the 
field of journalism, prints successively in its January 
pages articles by Mary Procter on the Music of the 
Spheres, and by Arthur Lovell on the elusive, elastic 
topic Imagination. It is not that either subject as 
treated by these authors manages to come within our 
practical terrestrial, musical scope, but the juxtapo- 
sition of titles suggests to us many painful, every- 
day things. If we will reduce the native harmonies 
of all the spheres which, according to Plutarch, as 
quoted, formed in the interval from the earth to the 
fixed stars a perfect diapason and narrow ourselves 
to the music devised by man, aided by science, on 
one small, trouble-tossed, aye, oft-made music-mad 
planet, our much resounding earth, we will find that 
in coupling Imagination thereto we are setting two 

rampant evils in double harness. 

We have spoken of this before. We have entered 
at some length into the results of imagination as 
united with the music makers of our harmonically 
agitated terra firma. The direct sequence of an 
article on music—no matter that it be all spherical— 
and one on Imagination in a popular contemporary 
revives in our minds an existent state of things which 
seems as little amenable to ridicule as counsel. The 
banal, fatuous, absorbent ‘‘ego” of the imaginative 
musician transcends the possible taxation of any other 
individual under the sun. The power of imagination 
which can convert some feeble, puerile, obscure 
groper in the large field of music which this planet 
comprehends into the one soul-stirred prophet in the 
wilderness is often tragic, more often most ludicrously 
boresome in its pathos. Why and how is it that this 
strange pathetic delusion rests in the art life of the 
world principally, it might be said solely, with musi- 
cians? 

Painters paint and have their dreams and loves 
and aims, and poets sing and littérateurs write, 
but with none of these—not the greatest—do we find 
the blind-believing, the pitiful self-absorption which 
seems to devour unconsciously even the first small 





unproved voice which raises itself in the world of 
music. 

Ah! it is a sad, a glutted and loudly bespeaking 
world, this! Its members are as legion. The ranks 
of singers and piano and violin and ‘cello, not to 
speak of mandolin and guitar players, overflow so 
prodigally that names alone confound us, And then 
comes an army of teachers ; such earnest, struggling, 
convinced, self-approving teachers, that to be but- 
tonholed by any one separately means the adoption 
or rejection of a creed. They are all so very much 
in earnest, so brimful of a fatiguing eloquence, that 
either must we plug our ears with safety cotton or 
tax our overstrained judgment to discriminate be- 
tween sophistry and reason. 

And each one seems unconscious that the world and 
all the time thereof are not solely his or hers, and 
that all the concentration a supposed, interested indi- 
vidual can afford may not belong to their troubles, 
stopgaps, interests and ambitions. We could cite 
typically one individual from ranks of thousands. 
Any random instance would serve toshow that ninety- 
nine long, strong and energetic lives would com- 
pletely fail to meet the imaginative needs of a tem- 
porary coterie of even mediocre musicians. These 
musicians through an imagination regarding their 
important niche in life become as so many sponges 
who absorb and drain people, who might often be 
helpful if appealed to with any rational considera- 
tion of time, space or opportunity. 

But each small, narrow aspiring ‘‘ego” imagines 
himself so very big. The world is his field and he 
feels himself to stand right inthe centre thereof. He 
forgets precedent, he ignores comparison. He is one 
being absorbed with one ideal, and no other breathing 
being can share with him the power. That is the 
beauty—the rare, illusive, intoxicating beauty—of 
imagination in the souls of musicians. Feeling so, 
they cannot but suppose that being charged by 
Providence—or, well, never mind, some other im- 
mortal spirit—with one message to deliver, there 
must too surely await them a number of receptive, 
responsive intellects and sympathies which not only 
accept but crave their confidence. 

In this spirit they unfold it. Each man or woman 
in the world of music develops infallibly an ‘‘ego” 
which self-constitutes them a central sun in the world 
they inhabit. “Let them lay hold of any individual 
whose métier it may happen to be to dissect or dis- 
cuss musicians, and then what an exposition of the 
tavages of ‘‘imagination” may we not have? Time, 
the capacity to assimilate thought, the limits of eter- 
nity itself, are too narrow for the volumes of detail 
they choose to unfold. A vital, pertinent question 
arises in this regard: How shall we bring to pass 
some state of proportion? To listen to the frothings 
of a majority in the present condition of things 
would absorb the fullest breathed lives of 100 where 
1 per cent. can only be forthcoming. There are some 
obviously more meritorious than others. The best of 
them exact too much. Imagination in the case of 
musicians, as differing from its effects in the cases of 
other artistic people, paralyzes proportion, sane 
judgment and any intelligent exchange of sympathy. 

Mr. Lovell writes as if in a back corner of his brain 
he had lodged pianists, singers and, heaven forefend 
us, teachers of music first and above all others. 
‘* Under certain conditions, some of which are known, 
while others are not yet ascertained,” he writes, 
‘the images which are being continuously produced 
gather such force that they become as visible as flesh 
and blood. Fear then intensifies this action, and the 
individual, in ancient language, is possessed with evil 
spirits ; in modern language, is insane.” 

Alas! Mr. Lovell, we knowit. The musical world 
is terribly, seriously insane, but temerity, not fear, is 
the usual moving spring. You were not thinking 
directly of the musical world when you wrote and 
inserted that quaking substantive ‘‘ fear,” but when 
you reached the climax of insanity you struck the 
musical situation on the hip. A fierce form of mania 
is the outcome of the imagination of musicians. By 
it each individual ceases to consider himself as the 
microcosm but becomes the complete macrocosm 
itself; there is no niche left in creation which his 
genius may not be supposed to fill. 

Practical everyday results of this hideous mania 
create a violent form of terror, with a reckless desire 
for flight in the bosoms of those not afflicted with the 
same disease, but who are in any position whereby 
they may be called on to deal with its symptoms, An 
occasion comes up where some brief business or ar- 
tistic matter, ordinarily requiring ten minutes, has 





got to be discussed with a musician. In view of the 
distension of musical ranks, together with pressing 
duty and the inability to stretch twenty-four hours 
into forty, ten minutes may be a hard enough thing 
tospare. Did anyone yet ever find a musician who 
got through a proposed ten minutes’ conversation in 
less than an hour? Not unless, as before suggested, 
the listener takes refuge in flight. Talk of old men 
of the sea, limpets, wines, they none of them cling or 
stick with one-half the tenacity of musicians. 

You have got to detach yourself by force. The one 
musician who asks for ten minutes’ counsel with you 
realizes himself to be the only musician living. He 
is practically an obscurity, an unknown quantity even 
in the world of music, but his stupendous egotism 
makes of all his chances, ambitions and ideals the 
subject which is most bound to interest and absorb 
you so long as he chooses to talk of himself. These 
people, lost to all consciousness of time, fatigue or 
opportunity, should most often, like spoiled children, 
be whipped and sent away. 

A sequence of titles has suggested this harangue, 
but the subject of imagination—its havoec—with 
musicians is ever uppermost from its wearing, banal 
consequences. A very small hint will suffice to call 
forth our strictures as well as our pleas for repression 
at any time. Unfortunately these people do as much 
harm to others as to themselves, sometimes more. 
To be called on at several periods in one day to 
realize that separate individuals are each the one and 
only embodiment of their peculiar interests alive is a 
terrible tax on the sane. 

The cases of monomaniac musicians do not admit 
of argument, even if time were without a limit. To 
listen to them, however briefly, is a dangerous and 
trying absorbent from which our present most virile 
efforts can but half protect us. 








A TESTIMONIAL TO THOMAS. 


R. RUDOLPH ARONSON, who conceived ‘the 
plan, and successfully executed it, of presenting 
Johann Strauss with a wreath year before last, is at 
present agitating the question of a testimonial to Mr. 
Theodore Thomas. No one better deserves such a 
recognition than the veteran conductor. Mr. Thomas 
was the pioneer of Wagner in America, and at a time 
when it was least agreeable. He literally forced us 
to listen to Wagner, and smoothed the way for other 
conductors. His splendid career as a concert con- 
ductor and his unswerving fealty to the cause of all 
that is noble in the art of music certainly deserve 
some public acknowledgment. Mr. Aronson’s idea 
is a most felicitous one, and-will doubtless be carried 
to a successful conclusion. He has the best wishes 
of THE Musica CourIER in his scheme. 








AUTHOR'S RIGHTS IN AUSTRIA. 


HE new Austrian copyright law, promulgated 
December 26, 1895, is regarded as aconsiderable 
improvement, from the author's point of view, over the 
law of 1846. With respect to musical works it de- 
fines copyright as comprehending the exclusive right 
to publish, print, sell or have executed publicly. 
Violations of the right consist in publishing extracts, 
pots-pourris, arrangements and performances without 
permission, but variations, transcriptions, orchestra- 
tions, &c., that have an original character do not 
constitute a violation, nor does the quotation of 
isolated passages from a published work, nor the 
insertion of detached compositions in a scientific 
work when they are justified by the object of the 
work, or in school books not destined for music 
schools. In all cases the author's name must be 
given. 

The right of performing in public a scenic work 
belongs unreservedly to the author. In other works 
the right of performances belongs exclusively to the 
composer only when it is expressly reserved by a no- 
tice printed on every copy on the title page. The 
manufacture and use of instruments that reproduce 
mechanically musical works does not constitute a 
violation of copyright. 

This last paragraph is strongly objected to by Ze 
Progres Artistique; it argues against such a favor 
being granted to ‘‘the mechanical organs that adorn 
so many brasseries and attract a melomane public 
avid to hear music while gulping down the silvery 
foam of the blond fluid so dear to Gambrinus.” It 
facetiously suggests that a register be attached to 
each of these instruments to show how many times 
each piece has been given. 
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HE climax of the appiause nuisance was reached 
on Sunday night at Berlioz’s Damnation of 
Faust, when the Mephistopheles serenade received a 
double encore and Mr. Plancgon actually sang it three 
times. Had Berlioz intended it so he would have 
indicated it. Would it not bea good ides for con- 
ductors in case of continued applause to turn to the 
audience and state: ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, a 
repetition of any number of a work such as this 
Damnation of Faust would destroy its symmetry 
and injure the artistic effect”? The audience would 
cease applauding at once and that would, at least on 
that one occasion, end the nuisance. 








PAITZI IN PARIS. 
HE appearance of Patti at the Gaieté Theatre fo1 
the benefit of the Florian monument brought in 
30,060 frs., but the artistic results were below zero, 
The public that filled every place in the house en- 
dured with disrespectful impatience the first numbers 
of the concert, and while Leo Claretie was reading 
his address on the poet-fabulist, became so disorderly 
that he stopped in the middle and fled. Then the 
pantomime Mirka l’Enchanteresse began, for which a 
protégé of Patti's, Gaston Pollonais, wrote the music. 
The music was commonplace; the pantomime, washed- 
out imitation. 

Patti, whom years have somewhat coarsened, in 
spite of the liveliness of her gesticulation was im- 
possible in the part of an eighteen year old, perse- 
cuted ingénue. When at last she opened her mouth 
for a little song with which A/irka disarms her per- 
secutors the impression was no better. After a 
moment of painful silence the audience applauded 
out of courtesy, and Patti, very cleverly, made sure 
of a good exit by having a piano brought on the 
stage and singing the ever popular air, Si vous n'avez 
rien a me dire, with which she won her coronet as 
marquise thirty years ago. The chatelaine of Craig- 
y-Nos need not make such experiments. 








ROBERT KAHN. 
MONG the younger German composers of the day 
Robert Kahn deserves to be mentioned with 
special distinction. For a long time past his produc- 
tions have won for him the respect of the best of his 
artistic contemporaries, and the time seems now to 
have arrived when his works find appreciation and 
recognition in wider circles. Hitherto he has pub- 
lished Lieder, piano pieces, mixed and female choruses, 
with and without accompaniment; pieces for violin and 
piano, a violin sonata, a string quartet, a piano quar- 
tet, a piano trio, altogether twenty-two works, of 
which the majority have been published by the firm 
of Lenckart. Kahn as a composer is far removed 
from the Sturm und Drang writers of our day, whoseek 
for new means of expression, and in so doing give 
the preference to the poetical rather than the musical 
idea, not seldom at the cost of rhythm and musical 
logic. 

He is exclusively musical, and writes in the forms 
of the classic masters, with the just perception that 
they in their manifoldness and extension riever grow 
old for the man who really has something musical to 
say. He shows himself chiefly influenced by Men- 
delssohn, Schumann and Brahms. This does not mean 
that he slavishly imitates these masters. His natural 
gifts and musical education pointed him to their paths, 
their works touched in him a kindred string, and he so 
fully absorbed them and so blended the suggestions 
received through them and his own thoughts that 
something new and yet allied to them was the result. 
Whoever examines Kahn’s works, as a whole, will 
discover in them a common trait which is peculiar to 
their author and gives them a definite physiognomy. 

In his collected compositions mastery of form per- 
fectly adapted to the contents is noticeable. He be- 
longs to those musicians in whom an outspoken 
sense of form is innate, and this he has cultivated 
and developed by severe study. His music makes a 
thoroughly harmonious impression; great natural- 
ness of invention with the choicest expression, warm 
feeling with a grace that is abundantly ornate yet 
never frivolous, are its prominent characteristics. It 
gives no shocks, it does not agitate with tumultuous 
sorrow, it delights and soothes. An optimistic view 
of the world, joy in the Good and Beautiful of this 
world speak in it. It does not, indeed, lack darker 
and sadder tones, but the clouds pass over, they can- 
not trouble the sunny clearness of the picture ; pain 
dissolves away, it cannot check the strong joy of 
Life. 





To a genuine artist it is allowed to bring the spirit 
that speaks in his works into connection with his per- 
sonality and his life conditions, with foresight above 
all things, for by the force of imagination he may 
transport himself into moods which lie far distant 
from his nature, and Kahn's art, as it is in general 
characterized, is to be explained out of the course of 
his life. Great sorrows, hard struggles and bitter 
care have been hitherto spared to him. 

Robert Kahn is at present in his thirty-first year ; 
he comes from a mercantile and banking family 
of high standing in Mannheim, where he was born 
July 21, 1865. His parents were lovers of music 
and early recognized the gifts of the lad, and 
thenceforth he was placed under the best teachers. 
He plunged with ardent zeal into his musical 
studies and labored incessantly in perfecting him- 
self in art. According to his own testimony he 
owes the foundation of his technic in composition 
mainly to Vincenz Lachner, of the Mannheim Gym- 
nasium, whose favorite pupil he was. Lachner 
shortly before his death went from Karlsruhe to 
Mannheim in order to hear the two movements, 
which were then completed, of his E major trio (op. 
19) and he found it very interesting and beautiful. 
After completing his lower first course, Kahn in 1882 
continued his studies in composition under Friedrich 





ROBERT KAHN. 


Kiel in Berlin ; in 1885 he went to Munich to finish 
with Joseph Rheinberger. He then spent some 
months in Vienna and enjoyed the pleasure of unre- 
strained intercourse with Johannes Brahms. 

In the following ;year he discharged his term of 
military service and then went again to Berlin. Here 
Joseph Joachim was his chief guide ; he had already 
attracted his attention, and the great violinist pro- 
duced various new works of the young composer. 
Hans von Biilow also produced an unpublished sere- 
nade for orchestra by him. In 1890 he left Berlin for 
Leipsic, where he worked industriously, chiefly at 
composition, but in order to gain practical experi- 
ence he established a Ladies’ Musical Union, with 
which he gave concerts during the year. In October, 
1893, he returned to Berlin, on his nomination as 
piano teacher at the Royal High School of Music. 





Dresden.—After a lapse of ten years, Schumann's 
Genoveva was lately revived at Dresden. Frl. Malten and 
Scheidemantel sang their old réles of Genoveva and the 
Count. @ 

Fohstroem.—Alma Fohstrém will begin next month 
a tour through Switzerland, Germany, Denmark and 
Sweden, but will return to Moscow for the coronation of 
the Czar in May, when she will sing in Glazounoff’s 
cantata. 

English in Rome.—“ The Sala Dante was full of 
elegant people last Wednesday all were interested to 
hear the young artist of whom the public begins already to 
think and speak much. They say that Pecskai has already 
been in Italy two years ago, but as I have not heard him, 
then I can not judge if already at that time he promised 
what he held. A mere boy yet, he masters his instrument 
with a ‘ maestria’ unknown to all musicians, and, what is 
still more incredulous, he plays with so much feeling, so 
much taste as if he was one of the renowned veterans of 
the art. His violin sings and enraptures the hearers, and 
then again the young artist executes with the greatest 
facility technical difficulties that seem impossible ; asin the 
Trille du diable, by Tartini, or in the Chaconne by Bact 
where he literally plays two sounds at the same time, or 
the Csardas, by Hubay, where he develops an incredibile 
quckness of play. 

“ We engage every friend of music to go to his last con- 
cert, Sunday morning, and the more so as half of the in- 
come will go to the wounded soldiers in Africa, so the 
public can do a good work in spending pleasantly his 
time." — Zhe Roman Times. 
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To a Divine_y Green Cow. 
Under a turgid sky of autumn day, 
Against a sunset reveling in tone, 
Beside a scraggy stack of purple hay, 
O most divine green cow! you stand alone, 
And munch on grasses, red and blue and pink, 
And every color save a simple green. 
Tell me, sweet one, in calfhood did you think 
That some day bya man you would be seen 
Who had chromato-pseudo-bléphis, eh ? 
And that you'd be a picture by Monet ? 
—Life. 





A PsaLm OF ART. 
If you want to make a fashionable poster— 
For to advertise a novel ora pill— 
You can doit, sir, and be a smiling boaster 
That the§selling is a matter of your skill. 
You must draw a dame with awful angularity 
In a landscape that’s geometry run mad ; 
Give her frock a sweep with long particularity, 
And a pattern that no raiment ever had. 
N. B. 
Oh, the sky it must be green, and the tree it must be blue! 
And a lake must look a claret-colored bubble ; 
And a foreground must be found 
That can be a far background— 
But a fashionable poster’s worth the trouble ! 
Pray be careful that you're never true to nature! 
Pray be wary lest you're ever true to art! 
Not a touch of beauty given human feature 
(If you dare to do that, my boy, you'll break my heart !) 
Make a purple sun against a salmon mountain ; 
Paint a torrent every wave of which is brown ; 
Spread a fiddle in the middle, wrestling with a tall horse fiddle, 
All the colors ranged in strata on her gown. 
N. B. 
Oh, your rocks must be triangular, your clouds must all be 
square! 
And a garden must be rank with crazy lilies ; 
And raw red and blue and yellow must be josting each his 
fellow— 
And you thus have art for Trade—and Cash—and Sillies. 
—Harper's Magazine. 





FTER Wagner the deluge? No, Johannes Brahms. 
As well praise in golden enthusiasms the beer 
which comes from the Fatherland, Brahms and beer ; 
Wagner and wine. It is a pretty alliteration, but it 
is strained and will not hold water. Wagner, the 
high priest of the music drama; a great scene 
painter in tones. Brahms, a wrestler with the Dwell- 
ers on the Threshold of the Infinite ; a musical phil- 
osopher, a Kant, a Schopenhauer; but ever a poet. 
Remember that, a poet. ‘Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms,” cried Von Biilow ; but he forgot Schumann. 
The molten tide of passion and extravagance that 
swept over intellectual Europe threescore years ago 
bore on its foaming crest Robert Schumann. He was 
first cousin to the prince of romancists, Heinrich 
Heine ; Heine, who dipped his pen in honey and gall 
and sneered and wept in the same couplet. In the 
tangled, rich underwood of Schumann the young 
Brahms wandered. There he heard the moon sing 
silvery, and the leaves rustle rhythms to the heart- 
beats of lovers. All German romance, fantasy, pas- 
sion was in Schumann, the Schumann of the Papil- 
lons and the Carneval. Brahms walked as did Dante, 
with the Shades. Bach guided his footsteps; Bee- 
thoven made him glance aloft at the star of classi- 
cism. And Brahms had for his legacy polyphony, 
form and masterful harmonies. In his music the 
formulist finds perfect things. Structurally he is as 
great as Beethoven, perhaps greater. His architec- 
tonic is superb. His melodic content is his own as he 
strides in stately pomp in the fugued alexandrines 
of Bach. Brahms and beer—no. Brahms and Brown- 
ing ; Brahms and Freedom; Brahms and Now. 


* $ * 
The romantic infant of 1832 died of intellectual 
anemia, leaving the world as a legacy one of the 
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most marvelous groupings of genius since Athens’ 
sky carolled azure glances to Pericles. Then came 
the Revolution of 1847, and a race of sewermen sprang 
up fromthe mud. Flaubert, his face turned to the 
past, his feet to the future, gazed sorowfully at 
Carthage, and wrote an epic of the bourgeois. Zola 
and his gang delved into moral cesspools, and the 
world grew aweary of the stink. Chopin and Schu- 
mann, faint, fading flowers of romanticism, were put 
in albums, where their purple harmonies and subtle 
sayings are pressed into sweet twilight forgetful- 
ness. Even Berlioz, whose orchestral ozone—true 
Berliozone—revivified the scores of Wagner and 
Liszt; even mad Hector, with the flaming locks, 
sounded garishly empty, brilliantly superficial. ‘The 
New Man had arrived. A short, stocky youth played 
his sonatain C, his opus 1, for Liszt, and the Magyar 
of Weimar returned the compliment by singing in 
archangelic tones his own phantasy in B minor, 
which he fondly and futilely believed a sonata. 
Brahms fell asleep, and Liszt was-enraged. But how 
symbolic of Brahms to fall asleep at the very onset of 
his career, fall asleep before Liszt’s music. It is the 
new wearied of the old, the young fatigued by the 
garrulities of age. It is sad ; it is wonderful. Brahms 
is of to-day. He is the scientist turned philosopher, 
the philosopher turned musician. If he were not a 
great composer he would be a great biologist, a great 
metaphysician. There are passages in his music in 
which I detect the philosopher contemplating his 
navel, the true symbol of eternity. 


Brahms dreams of pure white staircases that scale 
the infinite. A dazzling, dry light floods his mind, 
and you hear the rustling of wings—wings of great, 
terrifying monsters ; hippogrifs of horrid mien ; hiero- 
glyphic faces, faces with stony stare menace your 
imagination. He can bring down within the com- 
pass of the octave moods that are outside the pale of 
mortals. He is a magician, spectral at times, yet his 
songs have the homely lyric fervor and concision of 
Robert Burns, A groper after the untoward, I have 
shuddered at certain bars in his F sharp minor sonata 
and wept with the moonlight tranquillity in the slow 
movement of the F minor sonata. He is often dull, 
muddy pated, obscure and maddeningly slow. Then 
a rift of lovely music wells out of the mist; you are 
enchanted and cry: ‘‘ Brahms, master, anoint again 
with thy precious melodic chrism our thirsty eye- 
lids!” 


Brahms is an inexorable formulist. His four sym- 
phonies, his three piano sonatas, the choral works 
and chamber music—are they not all living testimony 
to his admirable management of masses? He is not 
a great colorist. For him the pigments of Makart, 
Wagner, and Théophile Gautier are naught. Like 
Puvis de Chavannes, he is a Primitive. Simple, flat 
tints, primary and cool, are superimposed upon an 
enormous rhythmic versatility and a strenuousness of 
ideation. Ideas, noble, profundity-embracing ideas, 
he has. Hesays great things in a great manner, but 
it is not the smart, epigrammatic, scarlet, flashing 
style of your little man. He disdains racial allusions. 
He is a German, but a planetary Teuton. You seek 
in vain for the geographical hints, hintings that chain 
Grieg-Grieg to the map of Norway. Brahms’ melo- 
dies are world-typical, not cabin’d and confined to 
his native breweries. This largeness of utterance, 
lack of polish, and a disregard for the politesse of his 
art do not endear him to the unthinking. Yet, what 
a master miniaturist he is in his little piano pieces, 
his intermezzi! There he catches the tender sigh of 
childhood or the faint, intimate flutterings of the 
heart stirred by desire. Feminine he is as is no 
woman ; virile asfew men. The sinister fury, the 
mocking, drastic fury of his first rhapsodies—true 
soul tragedies—how they unearthed the core of pessi- 
mism inour age! Pessimist? Yes, but yet believer; 
a believer in himself, so a believer in men and women. 


He reminds me more of Browning than does Schu- 
mann. The full pulsed humanity, the dramatic—yes, 
Brahms is dramatic, not theatric—modes of analysis, 
the flow, glow and relentless tracking to their ulti- 
mate lair of motives is Browning ; but the composer 
never loses his grip on the actualities of structure. 
After Chopin, Brahms. He gives us a cooling, deep 
draught in exchange for the sugared wormwood, the 
sweet, exasperated poison of the Polish charmer. A 
great sea is his music, and it sings about the base of 
that mighty mount we call Beethoven. Brahms takes 





us to subterrene depths ; Beethoven is for the heights. 
Strong lungs are needed for the company of both 
these giants. 

Brahms, the surgeon whose scalpel pierces the 
sores of modern soul maladies. Bard and healer. 
Beethoven and Brahms. a 

© a 

The French have been stimulated by the late ap- 
pearance of Patti in Paris to revive the old quotation 
of the time of the second empire: 

Quand on a dit: grace, candeur, 

Esprit, gaieté, modestie, 

Finesse et talent enchanteur, 

On t’a n’homéopathie! (nommée o Patti). 

A Neapolitan paper has exhumed the old remark of 
an Italian conductor that her voice was too metallic 
for him; and a Roman journal, reckoning that she 
asks 72 frs. a word, advises her to sing in Chinese, 
where all the words are of one syllable. 


The air was charged with the ozone of success at 
the Casino Monday night of last week. There are, 
most indubitably, atmospheric conditions that de- 
press or elevate. Success was in the corridors, it 
was in the orchestra and leaked over amiable Gus 
Kerker’s collar until it wilted. When that fiery, 
headstrong filly Marie Dressler came on and blew her 
whistle the weather wise theatrical prophets settled 
down and said, ‘‘ We guess this will float the St. 
Paul,” and it did. It also floated The Lady Slavey 
into the comfortable dock of prosperity. 


“It” means Dressler; ‘‘it” means Dan Daly and 
likewise Kerker’s music. Not that the ensemble 
lacked or that Virginia Earle was in vain, but simply 
the positive electricity of Marie and the negative 
electricity of Dan were the most potent forces at 
work in the piece. The English comedian Charles 
Danby was simply snowed under. He is all right, 
but he belongs to Great Britain and the era of George 
IV., and not to the rarefied, crisp atmosphere of the 
upper Tenderloin. 

I will not deny that the buxom expansiveness of 
Dressler sometimes offends one’s notions of artistic 
propriety and proportion, but why be squeamish and 
lolly-popped before a good thing? 

Marie is a rip-roaring good thing and she pushes 
herself along. Yes, egad! she pushes her audience, 
too, She is a human storage battery, and I wonder 
how in the world she ever insulates herself at night 
before retiring. She must sleep, she must rest, and 
putting glass casters under her four poster will never 
draw off the electricity of her Leyden jar of a frame. 
What induction coil doth this anthropoidal volt pre- 
fer? She would be of profound value to Tesla or 
Edison, and for her Auburn’s execution chair would 
be an easy couch; she could give its death dealing 


embrace many points in voltage. 


* 
+ - 


I am sure her jealous eye—the one on the left, that 
looks askant at her good-natured right eye—never 
sleeps. It watches her mobile nose and oceanic 
mouth as sedulously as does his dog a brewery watch- 
man. There is a lot of fun strewn in the cavities of 
Dressler’s skull, and it gets outside into the apathetic 
world very often. She has not the matronly unction 
of May Irwin, but she is full of April surprises, moods 
and caprices. The big girl with the comical cheek 
bones and joyous legs has temperament, and she 
could easily—to quote old Oliver Goldsmith—raise a 
horse laugh in the pews of a tabernacle. 


Daniel U. Daly (the U stands for undertaker) is an 
excellent foil to Miss Dressler. If she is life, he is 


death, so they are well mated. 


+ 
+ *~ 


Miss Earle is trim, neat, precise, voiceless and 
pleasing. She has not much magnetism, so her reti- 
cence is welcome. 1 wish that Tallmadge would 
have a chance at something. He did the capital 
pantomime in The Sphinx last summer, and his 
whistling was full of musical charm. Mr. Dickson 
took his part at a moment's notice, and I really do not 
see why so much fun is poked at his singing. He 
sings with taste and his voice is agreeable always. 
Charles Kirke made an unexpected hit as a little 
Hebrew swell. As for the ladies of the chorus, no 
pen can describe their glories. It would take a steam 
typewriter to do them justice, Those two poetic 
dryads, Mabel Potter and Helen Marlborough, flanked 
the company of angels, and while they did not flex 
freely, owing to their—owing to their tights, they 





nevertheless looked majestically handsome. It only 
needed Nina Farrington to complete the trio. Her 
sister substituted, but she is immature, although 
pretty. 

Linda Da Costa, Delia Stacy, Jessie Carlisle and 
Mabel Howe rode “‘ bikes” with great virtuosity. Mr. 
Kerker, mindful of the spinning effects in Saint-Saéns’ 
symphonic poem Le Rouet d’Omphale, has written 
some very characteristic music for this scene. It is 
the best in the work, far better than the song about 
Baby, which is musical Mellin’s food, and the inevita- 
ble gavotte. Of course The Lady Slavey will be cut 
and slashed. It is a thing of color and rollicking fun. 
The new lines; I hear, were written by C. M. S. Mc- 
Lellan, and they are witty. 


* 
* * 


The many friends and admirers of Mr. W. J. Hen- 
derson, the well-known music critic, will be glad to 
learn that he has recovered from his recent attack of 
pneumonia, and that he is on the critical turf in his 


same old form, - 
* = 


Plancon, whois a giantin physique, amused himself 
last Wednesday evening at Abbey’s Theatre by visit- 
ing his numerous acquaintances in the audience. I 
counted sixty-one personally conducted tours, and 
Pol's handsome figure was very much in evidence. 
It was delightful for his friends, but rather severe 
on the various rows of people he traversed in his 


mad chase after the social amenities. 


+ 
* * 


Duse on her arrival Thursday received a real windy 


welcome. 
* sa 


Friday night we got Sarah Bernhardt's version of 
Sudermann’s Magda, and next month we get Duse’s. 
This réle both the actresses played in London at the 
same period. Sarah saw the Italian and admired her. 
‘She has a talent for the little things,” said the 
French woman, and not in a disdainful way, as might 
have been expected. 

For my partI cannot see where the methods of the 
two women clash. One so great in romantic réles, 
the other so marvelous in naturalistic ones. Duse 
can take up old, war-worn parts like Camille and 
Fedora, and make them almost new. 

In Fernande she accomplishes great effects as a 
passive spectator. Duse was first a pantomimist. 
She mastered the framework of the art of acting so 
that her very pauses are eloquent. I am sorry that 
she intends opening with Camille. Consumption has 
gone out of fashion. We are neuropathic or nothing. 
If one of Sacher-Masoch’s novels were dramatized 
Duse could interpret the pathological heroine to per- 
fection, for with all her liberalism there is a touch of 
the morbid in her work. The Venus in Furs might 
give her a strong part, shameful book as it is. 

The fact of the matter is that we long for higher 
spiced dramatic food. Sardou is becoming as futile 
as Berlioz. Therein lies the danger of exaggeration. 
The mental palate is similar to the physical. Intel- 
lectual dram drinking is all this lust, carnage and 
highly spiced theatric episodes. 


* 
* * 


Walter Damfosch once confessed to me that some 
of the harmonic effects—effects that thrilled a few 
years ago—in Tristan and Isolde were not so power- 
ful as formerly. I imagine that the basis of all great 
art is its sanity, and while I dislike that diver after 
filthy pearls, Max Nordau, yet he has put his finger 
on some artistic gangrene. Why doesn’t some one 
dramatize Degeneration ? 

* * * 

We like our sensations served up smoking hot to- 
day, so I found La Tosca rather pale the other 
night at Abbey’s until the end of the third act. I 
was amused in reading a review of the play when I 
stumbled over Mario's “gory brows.” As a matter 
of fact the Angelo, M. Deneubourg, did not paint his 
forehead crimson as have other Marios, but staggered 
forth from the torture chamber pale as a sheeted 
spirit. Sarah wiped Scarfia's hateful biood from her 
fingers, as usual, but the damned spots were imagi- 
nary, not real. So the play was taken in a more hu- 
mane tempo. But it is all operatic, as I remarked 
before. It will make a mighty fine book for a com- 
poser of sanguinary tastes. 


* 
* * 


The audience did not take kindly to the thumpings 
of the stage manager. Why such oxherd methods 
are permitted in 1896 is something to ponder. 

**It sounds like some one hammering nails,” I over- 
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heard one very liberal interpretation come from the 
lips of a gentleman who had been viewing the ceiling 
through many glasses. 

“If they want,” he said, ‘‘to dance a clog why 
don't they raise the curtain and let us look on?” 


” 
* o 


I must confess that Sarah this season has outdone 
herself in the matter of scenery and costumes. She 
showed marked symptons of degeneration four years 
ago at the Standard, but now her productions are 
positively shabby. Such a first act setting for La 
Tosca I never saw. Flimsy is hardlya strong enough 
word. Henry Irving is still in the lead in this respect. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Gerry has stopped the boy McDonald from 
singing in the balcony in The Lady Slavey at the 
Casino. If there is one thing calculated to sap a 
growing lad’s morals it is singing the refrain of a 
song in atheatre. Said boy might do the same from 
the choir loft and the music be quite as foolish as in 
the theatre—don’t forget that some church music is 
depressingly bad—but Gerry would never interfere. 
I suppose the little pie girl who dances so prettily in 
the second act will be seized next, 


Of course, as Mr. Dunn remarked last Thursday, it 
never rains but it overdoes it. So in March we will 
battle with such attractions as Duse, Walter Dam- 
rosch’s German Opera Company and Theodore 
Thomas. In April we get the Italian and French 
opera in a supplementary season. Bernhardt and 
Henry Irving again. What is the use of living in 
London or Paris? Everything artistic visits New 
York. 

. 4 * 

I ran into Willy Schuetz at the opera late on Wednes- 
day night. Willy was not at all annoyed when I ad- 
dressed him as*‘M. le Pompier.” He told me that he 
had just enough of the smoke at the Gilsey the other 
morning, but he was not a bit nervous, for he had 
been in the Philadelphia fire last Sunday morning a 
week ago. He said that it was perfectly true that 
a woman in white, wearing a silk hat, rushed into 
the De Reszkés’ room. 

Edouard and Jean, who had seen The Gay Paris- 
ians at Hoyt’s, were not a bit flustered, and politely 
bowed the embarrassed lady into the elevator. 


* 
* * 


I heard the finale of the third act of Manon on 
Wednesday night and the entire last act. This for 
the first time this season. Melba sang well, but is 
she not too matronly for A/anon Lescaut? 

Dear me, her tiptoeing and fluttering walk were 
not in the least coquettish, nor has even her voice the 
jeune fille quality. Sanderson, dwarfed as was her 
dainty personality in the big opera house, was never- 
theless an ideal Manon. 

I found, too, that all the good things written of 
Maurel's Lescaut were not too much. He is the best 
in the part lever saw; indeed I never dreamed so 
much could be made of it. And his costumes were so 
right, he surely must have stepped out of another 


century. He sang extremely well. 


* 
* * 


Jean, of course, was great. Do you know that 
when Jean's day comes for rough and ready criticism 
--will it ever come, or will the tenor allow it to come? 
—some people will rejoice. He is always above criti- 
cism, despite your leanings for some particular 
school, Jean hasn't wings yet, but artistically he 
should disport a superb, iridescent pair of the same 


extraordinary variety described by Mr. Wells in his 
clever and stinging little satire, The Wonderful Visit. 
* 
* * 

Cremonini married! Horrors! Cremonini, the 
father of four children! Never! Yet such is the dis- 
heartening rumor, maybe spread by some jealous 
tenor at the opera, The good-looking young man— 
who is a matinée favorite—should either deny the 
report, or, if it is true, carefully suppress the facts. 
A married tenor in America is worse off than a comic 
opera queen with a living husband, 


A shudder that shook a segment of the audience at 
Abbey’s the other night was caused by the entrance 
of Isabel Urquhart and Hat. She moved down theaisle, 
and I thought of Milton’s stately measured prose or 
Handel's fugal choruses, and I said: “Gainsborough 
would have painted her with pleasure and a brush.” 
Then she sat down, and instead of preening her 
campanile neck she took off the Hat—a gorgeous 
symphony of plumes and, oh! wondrous other 
things. The prayers that were then and there said 
for Miss Urquhart would keep the late Paul Verlaine 


out of Hades. 
be om 


Reginald De Koven is crazy just now about Chinese 
music. He goes on his daily way blithely humming 
laundry tunes, and has penetrated to the fastnesses 
of Pell street in search of local color for his new 
comic opera, ‘‘ The Mandarin.” 

Mr.*De Koven has written a topical quartet, or, 
rather, has set to music Harry Smith's lively words. 
I suggested that a topical chorus might prove a 
novelty, and then Mr. De Koven remarked that the 
chorus in a comic opera is always topical. 

Now, what in the name of the back-door Johnnies 
does he mean? 

# . . 

Calvé may play 77i/éy in Paul Potter’s Gallic ver- 
sion, which is soon to be done in Paris. At least 
Henri Cain has a hand in the affair, and whenever 
Cain is raised, there Emma may surely be found. 


+ 
* * 


Mantelli, the popular contralto of the opera, has 
had the misfortune to lose her husband recently. 
It was doubly hard for her to bear, because he died 
abroad. I saw her sitting in one of the stalls at the 
opera last week. She was handsome and sympa- 
thetic, and her dark robes of mourning became her 


bravely. ‘ 
* * 


Cardinal Perraud has written a book, Eurythmie et 
Harmonie, wherein he expounds Plato’s doctrine 
assimilating music with morality. He develops the 
thought that ‘‘the sage is a musician and virtue a 
harmony.” 

That’s why musicians are so moral. 


* 
os * 


Sarah Bernhardt’s reading of Magda—naughty 
Maggie Schwartz, who ran away from home because 
that home was not congenial—has been thrashed out 
finely, although she only played the part last Friday 
night at Abbey’s Theatre. 

We all tried—by “we” I mean the critical chain 
gang—to say nice things to the great French actress. 
Some of us even applied dainty plasters to the 
bruised self esteem of Sarah. We said that it re- 
vealed her greatness in a more overwhelming light 
not to be able to play such dry dramatic sauerkraut 
as Sudermann furnished forth in Heimath. 

Then we all concurred in writing that Sarah's big, 


brilliant personality was not to be cabin’d, cribbed 
and confined within the provincial bolts and bars of 
this narrow, dull, uninteresting but truthful play, and 
went our respective ways feeling that a duty had 
been performed in a manner that recalled Matthew 
Arnold's famous phrase, ‘‘ sweetness and light,” 


But what about Bernhardt, and more important yet, 
what about Sudermann ? 

Do you imagine that the subtile actress will not 
dive beneath the fine husk of complimentary verbiage 
and grasp at the truth, somewhat attenuated and 
decidedly feeble ? 

“Imbeciles,” I hear her cry, as she paces like a 
panther; “‘imbeciles, did not the author ‘coach’ 
me in the part? Imbeciles, did he not approve of 
my reading, and better than all, did not Paris approve 


of me, que voulez-vous?” 


* 
* * 


An Irish echo sadly answers, ‘‘What, indeed?” 
Only a brilliant Liszt player can seldom restrain the 
furtive velocity and willful fire of his fingers when he 
attempts Brahms. Brahms is gray, drab, brown, dull 
red, copper, yet twice as lifelike and a thousand and 
one times more musical than the dazzling Liszt. 

Sarah is brilliant—always brilliant. In Sudermann 
she reminded of the hero of one of Henry James’ 
wonderful short stories, a hero writer of such brill- 
iancy that his wares could not be sold in the ordinary 
mart of commerce. Then he began to untune his art 
and make it apprehended of the people, and the 
harder he tried the more brilliant he became. 

The analogy seems strained, no doubt, but the 
more I witnessed Sarah’s efforts to become everyday 
human clay the more I realized the futility of the 
effort. She is master of her intellectual instrument, 
an instrument attuned to vivid contrasts, sharp, 
brilliant—again that word—effects, an. instrument 
that roars with tropical tempests or sighs languor- 
ously with tropical passion, but an instrument that 
has not within the compass of its octaves the one 
note—the small, still voice—of normal humanity. 


Magda Schwartz was played here wonderfully by 
Helena Modjeska, whose art is more human and 
more delicate than Bernhardt’s. She gave us the 
Magda of Sudermann, a brilliant enough creature, a 
new woman, if you like the phrase, but one as old as 
Eve, for when was woman ever satisfied with her 
environment? Indeed, your scientific man ascribes 
to her eternal restlessness the betterment of the 


breed. 
. _ ® _ 


As to the play itself it is one of Sudermann’s best, 
if not his best. It is more human than Sodom End, 
less theatrical than Honor and better constructed 
than The Battle of the Butterflies. Naturally, for 
those who prefer footlight music and the roar and 
glare of sensational acting, the lifelike characteriza- 
tion, the wonderful painting of humanity in Magda 
will seem stupid. However, no one insists on your 
sitting such plays through. What amuses me most 
is the facile criticism that disposes of these works 
with adjectives such as ‘‘dull,” ‘‘tiresome,” &c. 
Sudermann’s people have just as valid a reason for 
existence as the vast and somewhat antiquated mob 
of stage puppets that have thrilled and amused many 
generations. To label Sudermann as a“ problem 
dramatist” does not quite dispose of him. There is 
more genuine life in the first act of Heimath than in 
all the plays ever fabricated by Sardou & Co. After 
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all there is no use getting into a rage over this ques- 
tion. Good art lives and time alone is the judge. 
- 
* * 

The general performance was better than I ex- 
pected. If Sarah Bernhardt’'s personality was not so 
overpowering—swallowing up as it did everything 
within hearing—the play would have received a 
smooth interpretation. Of course the German at- 
mosphere was lacking, as was the Norwegian in Re- 
jane’s performance of A Doll’s House. But a fair 
ensemble was preserved, and Rejane kept well within 
the picture. Besides, Rejane has the faculty of char- 
acterization ; Bernhardt lacks it absolutely. She was 
like a huge, flamboyant bird of paradise falling into 
a group of barnyard fowl. The first act was played 
in a natural key—a Gallic key, but pure in intonation. 
With her advent in act second the atmosphere began 
to blister. There was a being on the boards that 
consumed the oxygen in gulps. Your pulses began 
to bound, your heart to beat. A sense of suffocation 
set in, and Sarah was once more in the centre of the 
stage. 

Farewell to Magda, farewell to the play. Sarah in 
the old familiar r6le of Sarah Bernhardt, as viewed 
by her contemporaries, was played, and to the in- 
tense, immense edification of her admirers. 

I went out twice during the entractes, for I felt 
thirsty. Sarah parched my throat, Sarah made my 
ears buzz, and it was only when the curtain finally 
rang down and I dried my eyes did it occur to me to 
ask : 

‘What the devil is she playing for in that gallery?” 


* 

We got a Colonel Schwartz, who was without back- 
bone, a pastor who looked as melancholy as Amial and 
as poetic as Lamartine, and a Counsellor Keller, whose 
make-up was a cross between Dr. Lank in A Doll's 
House and the living lineaments of the Hon. Carl 
Schurz. But M. Deval had no uncertain notion of his 
réle. He was the sneak, the time server, the hypocrite 
and the coward to perfection. In thescene with Magda 
where they all unconsciously fall to speaking of a 
shady past, Deval carried off the honors. He was 
visibly embarrassed, whereas Magda seemed to relish 
the conversation mightily. She was Gallic there—a 
little accident that episode pouf! Later in the scene 
with her sister she struck a firmer, truer note. Deval 
deserves praise. Hannah Sargent played the Fran- 
cesca here with Modjeska, if I mistake not. She was 
full of a richer and more acrid humor than Mme. 
Patry, who must be nevertheless credited with a 
good performance. 

The gossip scene was technically well done, and 
Mme. Seylor was an acceptable Marie. Of the note 
of revolt—of the passionate, overwhelming and domi- 
nating note of the play—there was no sound. The 
conflict of the old and the new—parent and child— 
revolt of the woman against domestic slavery, the 
mute protest against a home that can be at once a 
harem and a cell—of all this there was, of course, no 


hint. 








The Two Weinbergers.—A Magdeburg paper, 
reporting the production of a new operetta, Die Karl- 
schiilerin, at Vienna, describes it as the work of Karl Wein- 
berger, ‘‘for many years organist of the cathedral at 
Wiirzburg, teacher at a ladies’ school, author of religious 
compositions and of a handbook for the piano.” This sup 
posed materialization of Ce/estin in Mamzelle Nitouche is 
based on a mistake. Karl Weinberger, the organist and 
church composer, is not the same person as Karl Wein- 


berger, the composer of operettas. 


- Two Sunday Concerts. 
HE third matinée of chamber music of the pres- 
ent season’s series was given at the Aschenbroedel 
Verein’s Hall Sunday afternoon. A large audience of mem- 
bers, their families and friends, enjoyed the excellent offer- 
ings and generously applauded local composers whose 
works were given, and the following performers : 

Louis F. Saar, piano; Richard Arnold, violin ; Friedrich 
Schaefer, violin; Joseph Laender, viola; Philip Egner, 
violoncello ; Sal. Pfeiffer, contrabass ; Ernest F. Wagner, 
flute ; Carl Reinecke, clarionet; Hermann Dutschke, French 
horn; Richard Kohl, basset horn, and Victor Harris, accom- 
panist. The vocal numbers were rendered by Miss Eva 
Hawkes, contralto. 

The program was one of the most interesting that Franko 
has arranged for these delightful entertainments, and 
novelties of genuine musical value were presented. 

All of the compositions heard, with the exception of the 
Mendelssohn selection, were by members of the society. 
Even the Mendelssohn duet for clarionet and the basset 
horn is a novelty, as the basset horn is an almost obsolete 
instrument, and in all probability Mr. Kohl is the only 
player of this instrument in America. 

The concert began with a quartet for piano, clarionet, 
French horn, and violoncello, composed by Louis V. Saar 
of this city. Itis well written and charmingly arranged 
for this combination of instruments. The work is divided 
into three parts. The first, Moderato con moto, contains 
much that recalls Brahms’s quartet writings, and is inter- 
esting and pleasing. The Andantino has many touches of 
the Reissiger order, but it is a flowing, mellifluous number, 
and well adapted for the instruments utilized by the com- 
poser. The Allegro con brio, the finale, is spirited and 
bright. Although the clarionet and horn frequently in- 
dulge in excerpts of the Siegfried music, it is an able piece 
of composition. The themes are treated in a masterly 
manner and are well developed. 

Three songs by Victor Harris were next sung by Miss 
Eva Hawkes, the composer playing the piano accompani- 
ments. 

Im Fruehling is a pretty song, with an original and 
fetching melody of the German Lieder order. A pretty bit 
of melodic work is Schmetterlingo, which followed. Ein 
Schaefer Lied, the last of the three, might have been 
written by Strelezki and placed in the series so popular 
with ballad singers. Mr. Harris’s works are thoroughly 
musical, and will, in all probability, enjoy much popularity 
on the concert stage as encore numbers. 

The most popular number with the audience was F. 
Brandeis’s Albumblatt, for string quintet, flute and horn. 
This composition is of the order of the most popular of 
Schumann’s works, and wins the favor of its auditors by 
entrancing song-without-words effect. It has been heard 
before at Philharmonic concerts, and has always been 
rapturously received. Mr. Brandeis is a popular member 
of the Aschenbroedel and his works are always in demand 
at these concerts. 

The entertainment ended with Mendelssohn's duet No, 
2, for clarionet and basset horn, The latter instrument is 
somewhat of a combination of the saxophone and the bass 
clarionet, and has a pleasant and agreeable tone. The 
composition must be considered as one of the most agree- 
able musical jokes that Mendelssohn indulged in as a 
pastime. It is written in his lightest vein, and is filled 
with bright passages. The instruments are charmingly 
blended inthe thematic and contrapuntal parts. 





SECOND LIEDERKRANZ CONCERT. 

The Liederkranz gave its second concert of the present 
season last Sunday night in the presence of one of the 
largest audiences ever assembled in its spacious concert 
hall. The artistic achievements of the concert fully merited 
the large attendance, as the male and female choruses of 
the society sang in exceedingly good form. The soloists 
also were in superb form and evoked hearty plaudits by 
their excellent work. The soloists were Mrs. Dr. Elise 


Erdtmann, soprano; Carl Naeser, tenor, and Plunket 
Greene, basso. 

The opening fumber was Beethoven's Coriolanus over- 
ture, which was effectively played by a large orchestra 
under the direction of Heinrich Zoellner. Schubert’s Salve 
Regina, by the Liederkranz Maennerchor, and a solo quar- 
tet composed of Messrs. Naeser; Scharff, Keller and Dro- 
berg followed. This composition was charmingly given 
and aroused much enthusiasm. The quartet was sung by 
these four talented vocalists with a finish that denoted 
ample study. 

Plunket Greene's singing of Alte Deutsche .Minnelieder 
aroused approbation to the highest pitch, and at once placed 
the scholarly basso as a prime favorite with the Lieder- 
kranz members. This was Mr. Greene’s first appearance 
before the society, and his finished art in singing the Lieder, 
so dear to German music lovers, captivated his auditors at 
the outset. When he later appeared and sang five numbers 
from Schumann's Dichterliebe he was the recipient of a 
veritable ovation. 

He sang Nos. 12,13, 14,15 and 16 of this famous work, 
to which Heinrich Zoellner played the piano accompani- 
ment, and both soloist and accompanist worked in such 
charming harmony as to make the renditions entrancing. 
Mr. Greene’s clear enunciation and thorougli knowledge of 
the German text added much to the artistic manner in 
which these excerpts were presented. At the finish re- 
peated acknowledgments would not suffice, so he sang, in 


-his inimitable style, an Irish love ditty, and again reaped 


tumultuous applause. 

The Maennerchor was heard in three choruses a capella, 
all of which were last night sung for the first time in 
America, The first, Ade Klenn, Du Stolze, by Hans 
Techritz, is a jolly, well-written chorus, admirably placed 
for male voices. The second, Frau Einzig, by Jan Gall, is 
one of the best. choruses heard here in years. It is of 
the catchy order and requires perfect precision, which it re- 
ceived. The audience was not satisfied with one hearing, 
and upon its repetition it won increased favor. The dainti- 
ness with which this selection was rendered is sure to cap- 
tivate any audience. The third, Die Linde im Thal, by 
Gustave Baldamus, is a legitimate work of the conventional 
German male chorus order, and was sung artistically by the 
Liederkranz chorus. 

Another novelty presented by Mr. Zoellner was the sym- 
phonic poem, Die Moldau, by Smetana, which was also heard 
here last night for the first time. It is an orchestral com- 
position of considerable magnitude, and of such a thorough 
character that it is bound to find its way to the programs of 
symphony concerts. : 

The entertainment ended with the third part of Haydn's 
Seasons by the mixed chorus of the society, and Mrs, Erd- 
mann and Messrs. Naeser and Greene as soloists. The 
chorus as well as soloists are entitled te high praise for 
the excellent work, and but for a few slips the orchestra 
and pianist would also deserve creditable mention. In its 
entirety it was one of the most enjoyable and artistic affairs 
in the annals of this nfasterly organization.— HW” /. Hen- 
derson in The New York Times. 





Coblenz.—The four act heroic opera Winkelriel, by 
Louis Lacombe, had its first German performance at Co- 
blenz January 19, and was most favorably received. 

Hanover.—The Music Academy at Hanover produced 
at its last concert a new work by its director, Jos. Frischen. 
It is a hymn in praise of Dionysus, for female chorus, so- 
prano solo and orchestra, extremely graceful and melodi- 
ous, and adapted for female choruses. 

Franchetti.—We lately reported that Franchetti was 
writing music for a libretto based on Le Malade Imaginaire; 
it is now stated that he is composing a comic opera on a 
libretto for M. de Pourceaugnac. The later play by Moliére 
was turned into a comic opera long ago and produced April 
28, 1792, at the ThéAtre Feydeau, the text being Italian, 
the music by a French composer, Jadin. : 
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Boston, Mass., February 9, 1896. 
ERDI’S Requiem was sung February 2 by the 
Hiindel and Haydn, Mr. Lang conductor, in Music 
Hall. The solo singers were Mrs. Patrick-Walker, Miss 
Desvignes, Mr. Knorr and Mr. Thomson. 

The performance was eminently unsatisfactory. 

First of all, a work of such character should not be sung 
by such a bulky chorus, The Requiem demands the 
most intelligent efforts of carefully chosen, well trained 
singers. When it was produced at St. Mark’s, Milan, 
there was a chorus of 120 voices; this chorus was com- 
posed of opera singers of ability and of leading pupils of 
the Milan Conservatory. The orchestra numbered 100 
players. Many were the rehearsals. Now, I doubt if 
two-thirds of the great Hiindel and Haydn were individu- 
ally absolutely sure of _the notes as written without refer- 
ence to nuancirung. ‘ Collectively they no doubt could 
have made a showing. There is no denying the fact that 
the Hiindel and Haydn contains much dead wood. It is 
not a pleasant duty for the officers of a society to say to 
faithful members who think that membership keeps them 
in touch with the musical world: ‘‘ You must go; you are 
through; rain or shine you have attended rehearsals and 
roared away to the best of your ability; but now you have 
long white whiskers, and they show in your singing.” 
No, this is not a pleasant duty; but the duty is clear, im- 
perative if the society wishes to be something more than 
a thing of historical interest. Why worship the tradition 
that oratorio demands a ‘‘ great chorus.’’ There is no 
historical basis for such a tradition. No great work was 
ever written for such an overgrown and clumsy body of 
singers. Every musician knows that a work which calls 
for ever-varying expression cannot be sung properly by 
a chorus like unto the Handel and Haydn. 

I do not propose to write a detailed account of the per- 
formance. ‘To those who are indifferent reading it would 
be a bore; to those who took part reading it would bea 
renewed irritation; nor would they profit thereby. It is 
enough to say here that the great Requiem was sung rea- 
sonably well for the most part as regards purity of intona- 
tion and precision of attack; but, men and brethren, there 
are other merits in a choral performance. From the be- 
ginning to the end there was hardly any attention paid to 
the marks of expression which Verdi continually indicates. 
(The Sanctus, by the way, was ragged and in every point 
ineffective.) Not only was there no discrimination in 
dynamics; the phrasing was often ungrammatical and 
needlessly stiff or grotesque. 

Mr. Lang was singularly happy in taking the wrong 
tempo. As a rule he hurried the pace so that the character 
of the melos was changed beyond recognition. His beat 
was rigid, metronomic. There was seldom any flexibility. 
A striking instance of his lack of musical intelligence was 
his conducting the Domine Jesu, which was ruined by in- 
flexibility and haste. 

Nor did Mr. Lang seem to grasp the meaning of the 
orchestral score in its detail. The orchestra, made up of 
Symphony men, excellent players, gave a rough and char- 


acterless performance. The instrumentation for once ap- 
peared to be without meaning or distinction. The players 
were handicapped by insufficient rehearsal and by Mr. Lang. 
The officers of the society may say: ‘‘ We cannot afford 
to have more rehearsals with orchestra,’’. But the officers 
cannot afford to give such performances. And as long as 
Mr. Lang, who is never at home when he stands before 
an orchestra, is conductor of the Hindel and Haydn, 
compositions in which the orchestra has an important part 
will not be satisfactorily given. 

The soloists, with the exception of Miss Desvignes, were 
engaged, owing to misunderstanding and sickness, just 
before the performance. ‘The day of the performance 
they were obliged to attend a long and arduous rehearsal. 
It is not surprising, then, that at night they were unable 
to do themselves justice. Neither solo work nor ensem- 
ble could be warmly praised. 


~ 
~ * 


The Damrosch Opera Company began a season of two 
weeks at the Boston Theatre February 3 with Lohengrin. 
The performances of last week showed conclusively that 
Mr. Damrosch has a much stronger company than that of 
last year. The ensemble was, asa rule, of more than 
ordinary excellence; there were very brilliant individual 
impersonations; the orchestra, as a rule, was admirable. 

Lohengrin was sung with this cast: 

BUBB .o ccvccvcsccccccce cvecnasovespiess capscatuons Johanna Gadski 
OREM ook i cccccsacesosencccocdvia seugie yee Katharina Klafsky 
ROTA. on. icici stb dbcetseeses bevcsccceecvces Wilhelm Griining 
Teams, 6.655 aM AMA. ee Demeter Popovici 
Kong Beary. 0256. wses Wve beige VeWediveviccused Conrad Behrens 
ey err ere rrr erp reer e rr ore Wilhelm Mertens 

The chief interest centred naturally in the débuts of 
Mrs. Klafsky, Griining and Popovici. 

Mr. Griining is a fair specimen of a German heroic 
tenor. Nota distinguished looking man, he carries him- 
self with dignity; as an actor he moves in conventional 
grooves, His face is rather stolid, and he hasa queer 
trick, when he is not singing, of working his mouth as 
though he were lubricating his vocal cords. His voice is 
a sonorous organ of liberal compass; the quality is bari- 
tone-tenor ; but he takes his high tones frankly and without 
straining. In forte there is occasionally a tremolo, and 
in piano passages there is at times a tendency to wabble. 
His intonation is for the most part refreshingly pure; his 
enunciation is very distinct. He is at his best in vigorous 
declamation. He does not emit the musical-physical fluid 
that sways the reason of an audience. His Lohengrin is 
a solid, substantial fellow who has made up his mind to 
do his duty. There is no touch of mysticism, no sugges- 
tion of the supernatural. He steps out of the swan boat 
as any burgess of conscious respectability would disem- 
bark from a railway train. The chief trouble with his per- 
formance is its oppressive, earthly respectability. 

Mrs. Klafsky was the Ortrude, crazed by love of power, 
despising Christianity, a woman in politics, dreaming 
visions of a throne and restored old gods. The conception 
was true, and the execution, though it was not one of 
great distinction, was forcible. We shall speak at greater 
length of Mrs. Klafsky. Mr. Popovici was a sturdy 
Telramund, who, all in all, bore off the honors of the 
evening; for Mrs. Gadski, I regret to say, showed the 
fatigue of travel and the rehearsals for The Scarlet Letter. 
Her impersonation was sympathetic, but her intonation was 
frequently false. 

The recitatives were dragged out, so that there was fre- 
quently a stress on each syllable—a thing that Wagner 
protested against in a letter to Liszt. Mr. Damrosch was 
inclined to take too slow a pace. On the whole, the per- 
formance was one of more than ordinary excellence. 


Die Walkiire was given the 4th, and Milka Ternina and 
Louise Mulder made their débuts. 
The voice of Miss Ternina is a well controlled organ of 


good compass and for the most part of peculiarly agree-— 


able quality. It is not a screaming, powerful voice, yet 
it carries in the stormiest orchestral passages. The ex- 
treme upper tones are inclined to be hard; the working 
part of the voice is warm and it fascinates; and there are 
low tones that haunt. In the use of her voice she shows 
good schooling and the feeling of the artist. She knows 
the value of discretion. Not once did she force a tone; 
not once did she stoop to startle the audience by coarse ex- 
plosion. Everywhere apparent spontaneity, although-each 
phrase was carefully considered. I have seldom, if ever, 
seen such a display of vocal art in a music drama of 
Wagner. 

As an actress Miss Ternina deserves purple phrases. 
The Brinnhilde of Die Walkure is not the woman that 
avows the deliciousness of her sex, nor is she the sublime- 
ly heroic victim of suffering, treachery, despair. She is, 
in fact, not a heroic figure. She is the pet of Wotan. 
Her first glimpse of mortal sorrow is when she sees the 
agony of Sieglinde. She had conveyed slain heroes to 
Walhalla, but death was then glorious, and, besides, she 
was accustomed to her business. 

As Miss Ternina impersonates her she is a blithesome, 
‘innocent maiden, wondering why /ricka Caudle torments 
Wotan. Admirable was the display of emotional sensi- 
tiveness aroused first by the knowledge of Szeg/inde’s 
fate, then quickened by acquaintance with her. Thrice ad- 
mirable was her announcement to Szeymund of his im 
pending doom. Throughout the third act there was a 
superb crescendo of dramatic power. At the very end 
Briinnhilde wasa heroine and yet a woman, not an amazon. 

The play of Miss Ternina abounds in cunning detail, in 
the most delicate nuances of expression; yet the concep- 
tion is broadly planned. Here is a woman who, without 
marked claims to great beauty, charms constantly by facial 
expression, grace of pose and gesture. Never angu- 
lar, never dramatic, free from affectation and trick of 
any sort, she is one of the most artistic and sympathetic 
‘sopranos I have ever heard in the music dramas of Wag- 
ner, or in fact on the broad operatic stage. 

Mr. Berthald as Stegmnnd showed genuine artistic 
growth. His style is broader than it was last season; he 
sings with authority; there is less effort in his action, 
and he is now able to convince even in repose. His love 
making was neither animal nor mawkish; noble was the 
quietness displayed when he listened to Brinnhilde ; 
touching was the simplicity of his farewell. He is nowa 
tenor of the present; no longer one of the future. 

Miss Mulder sang well the part of Szeglinde. Her 
voice is good and she employed it discreetly. As Sieg- 
linde, although she is by no means ill favored, she did not 
excite warm sympathy. Mr. Fischer, a noble Wofan, Mr. 
Von Putlitz as Hunding and Miss Maurer as Fricka 
contributed to the success of the performance. . The 
Walkiiren Ritt has been better sung here. 

* 
* * 

Fidelio was the opera the sth, and in the respect of 
popular applause it shared the honors with Tristan, 
given yesterday at the matinée. Mrs. Klafsky was Leo- 
nora; Mr. Griining, Florestan; Mr. Fischer, Rocco; Mr. 
Mertens, Pizarro ; Miss Mulder, Marce/lina; Mr. Lange, 
Jaquino, and Mr. Stehmann, the Mznister. 

The performance was regarded by many good judges 
as a great one; and yet I confess I was moved by the mu- 
sic itself and the situations rather than by the interpreters. 
Mr. Griining shouted continually in the prison scene; at 
Pizarro, at the jailer, at his wife. Ido not know the 
secret of his strength; but fora nearly starved, sick, ex- 
hausted prisoner he showed marvelous lung endurance. 
I do not refer to the terrible passages of Beethoven, in 
which a man must shout if he is to be heard at all; I refer 
to all the passages, even to those of gentle cantabile. Mr. 
Fischer was a capital Rocco. The others were generally 
satisfactory. 

Mrs. Klafsky was not in prime vocal condition ; for her 
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voice seemed tired, and the more florid passages were stiff. 
Yet she showed good schooling in the German dramatic 
manner. Of course, she shrieked in the great duet, and 
what singer of any nationality has not been obliged to 
shout in that merciless music? — 

I confess again that I am in a very small minority. To 
me neither the personality nor the art of Mrs. Klafsky is 
very sympathetic. I realize that she is a well trained 
actress, that she—-especially in Tristan—trises to the height 
of a situation, that she has charming vocal moments, that 
she has a hot, dramatic temperament; but Ll do not find 
finesse in her action, and in passion she is melodramatic 
rather than tragic. Her treatment of Marcel/ina and /Jac- 
guino, and her earlier scenes with Rocco were worthy of all 
praise. In the scene of the inspection of the prisoners she 
disappointed me in facial play; and in the prison scene 
she showed a deliberate intention to act rather than ap- 
parently irresistible spontaneity. I do not say that her 
art is insincere; I believe her to be thoroughly in earnest. 
But while I admire certain things in her art, and acknowl- 
edge the presence of indisputable temperament, the art of 
Ternina appeals to me more on account of its finesse and 
its resérve. Furthermore, I prefer the singer to the de- 
claimer, who by showing frequently that she can sing and 
not declaim also shows that she delights in painting in bold 
and reckless strokes. 

The performance excited great enthusiasm. 


* 
* * 


Siegfried was sung on the 6th. Mr. Alvary made his 
rentrée. Miss Ternina was Briinnhilde; Mr. Lange, 
Mime; Mr. Stehmann, the Wanderer; Mr. Von Putlitz, 
Fafner (according to the program); Miss Schilling, the 
Bird, and Mr. Mertens, A /berich. 

This performance gave me the greatest pleasure of the 
week. You know the rare ability shown by Mr. Lange in 
the portrayal of Mime, and you know the Szeg/ried of 
Alvary. Mr. Alvary isin better condition than when he 
took the same part in Boston last season. Physically he 
seems to me an ideal Siegfried, one of the most lovable 
characters in all opera. In the first act he was most ex- 
cellent. In the second act there were delightful scenes, as 
in his brooding over his mother’s life and death, in the 
play with the pipe, the talk with the bird ; but, alas, his 
intonation was at times false; and in the magnificent 
third act his voice showed signs of wear and tear. Miss 
Ternina sustained her high reputation. Her impersona- 
tion of a maiden aroused to womanhood was characterized 
by the most winning simplicity, the art of arts. 

Mr. Lohse made his début as a conductor. Much of the 
success of the evening was due to the intelligence, author- 
ity and sympathy of his beat. The orchestra played 
nobly. There was nicety—that was never finical—in de- 
tail ; and in impassioned moments high imagination rode 
in the storm, but controlled it. 


Die Meistersinger was the opera the 7th. Mrs. Gadski 
was Eva, Mr. Berthald, Walther; Mr. Fischer, Hans 
Sachs; Mr. Lange, David; Mr. Stehmann was ZSeck- 
messer; Mr. Behrens, Pogner; Mr. Mertens, KXothner ; 
and Miss Maurer, Magda/ene. The features of this per- 
formance, one of general mild excellence rather than of 
particular brilliancy, were the Sacks of Fischer, and the 
Kothner of Mertens. This latter gentleman raised a sub- 
ordinate part and putit on a high eminence. It wasa 
remarkable bit of character acting. Mr. Stehmann’s 
Beckmesser was thoughtfully conceived and consistent 
throughout ; yet tome Aeckmesser seemed to display too 
narrowly mere malignant personal feeling. Was not Beck- 


messer a cater-cousin to Malvoli in his respect toward 
order and tradition and the dignity of the household ? 
However this may be, Mr. Stehmann gave a sharply de- 
fined and effective impersonation. 

* SS 

I now quote a paragraph from a review of Die Meister- 
singer, written by me and published in the Boston Journal 
of the 8th. I quote it for this reason : On the 8th the man- 
agement of the Damrosch Opera Company withdrew its 
advertisement from the said newspaper, alle ging as the 
cause therefor this particular paragraph, which was written 
in good faith, and to the contents of which I still sub- 
scribe : 

‘* Neither Mrs. Gadski nor Mr. Berthald appeared to full 
advantage. The former’s voice often seemed faint and 
tired. She is a singer of natural gifts, good training and 
temperament. Last season she gave great pleasure, al- 
though she was then overworked. What is the cause of 
the comparative disappointment this season? Itis be- 
cause she is to create Monday night the .part of Hester 
Prynne, and for this performance she has rehearsed so 
steadily, and at such length, that when night comes she is 
not in physical condition to do herself justice. It is 
natural that Mr. Damrosch should be eager for the neces- 
sary rehearsal of his opera, but he should remember that 
Mrs. Gadski is not a brazen-throated declaimer who can 
howl and shriek for four hours at a time, to the intense en- 
joyment of devout Wagnerites. She isa sensitive artist, 
a true singer, not a Wagnerphone. Nor does she in play- 
ing a part daub thickly color effects, so that the ‘ Ameri- 
can barbarians’ may deem her to be a great actress. 
Does Mr. Damrosch reflect on the possibility of her not 
being able to carry out successfully his purpose Monday 
night, on account of his zeal in rehearsal? There are 
other women in his company who could have sung the 
part of Lva—Miss Mulder for instance, who sang it at 
Bayreuth. There are other operas besides The Scarlet 
Letter, and while it will undoubtedly be a pleasure to 
hear that work, people in Boston did not subscribe to the 
season simply to enjoy the privilege of witnessing the first 
performance of Mr. Damrosch’s opera.”’ 

In spite of the withdrawal of the advertisement the 
Journal appeared as usual this morning, and there is 
every reason to believe that it will be published each day 
this week. 


Tristan und Isolde was given at the matinée yesterday. 
The audience was the largest of the week, and it was 
wildly enthusiastic. Mr. Alvary was 7rzstan; Mrs. 
Klafsky, /so/de,; Miss Stoll, Bradngaene; Mr. Fischer, 
Mark; Mr. Popovici, Kurneval; Mr. Lange, the Shef- 
herd; Mr. Walther, the Seaman; Mr. von Putlitz, the 
Steuermann ; and Mr. Stehmann, Medoé. 

There is little to be said of the performance, except that, 
considering it from the strictly Wagnerian standpoint, it 
was one of great merit. For the devout Wagnerian will 
forgive nearly all vocal sins if he finds the declaimers alive 
with what is rather vaguely described as the true Wag- 
nerian spirit. 

Mrs. Klafsky declaimed with uncommon fire, and in the 
second act there were cantabile passages of rare beauty. 
As a rule she shouted vigorously. Now, when an orches- 
tra is frequently allowed to assert its brute strength, as 
happened yesterday, no singer of herculean build can be 
heard unless shouting takes the place of singing. Whether 
this species of musical declamation is absolutely necessary 
in the operas of Wagner is another question. Reports of 
recent performances of Tristan lead me to believe that it 


is not necessary. Mrs. Klafsky was too apt to paint with 
a palette knife. She was inclined toward. boisterous 
melodrama. But her performance was undeniably strong 
and impressive. 

Mr. Alvary shouted frequently, and he was persistent 
in scooping his tones instead of attacking them frankly. 
Seldom did he sustain a tone ; seldom was there a vowel 
which was not immediately modified. 

Mr. Popovici was a robust and stagey Kurneval. Mr. 
Fischer was a dignified Maré, and it was a pleasure to 
hear his voice artistically used. Miss Stoll was a Sran- 
gaene of little distinction, and the other parts were satis- 
factorily taken. The orchestra was too often tempestuous 
without warrant. 


* 
* x 


Lohengrin was repeated last evening. Miss Ternina, 
as Elsa, and Miss Eibenschiitz, as Ortrude, were the only 
changes, I believe, in the cast. The performance is said 
to have been excellent. 

* Me a” 

In spite of this attraction there was a large audience at 
the fourteenth Symphony concert, the program of which 
was as follows : 


Fantasia, F minor, op. 108...........0.e cece sees eerseees Schubert 
Symaphnoany ter Osi ss ssc kis eed dv cwwsvecedecteseseus Haydn 
Prelude to Lohengrin (Act [.)......ccseccessseteeeeseeeee Wagner 
Symphonic poem, Tass0........ceseseceeceeesceneceseeeewes Liszt 


To the great disappointment of the audience Mr. Mar- 
sick, the eminent violinist, did not play the D minor con- 
certo of Vieuxtemps. A day or two ago he was bitten on 
the hand, which soon began to swell. Although he was 
not really in condition to play at the Friday rehearsal he 
appeared, to the intense enjoyment of all that heard him. 
He is said to have triumphed gloriously, to have charmed 
by purity, accuracy and, in short, by uncommon display 
of artistry. After the concert he was obliged to consult 
a physician. The awkward trifle, as he thought it, turned 
out to be a serious affair; for the swelling extended 
through the arm, and there were symptoms of — blood 
poisoning. This evening he was well enough to be at Mr. 
Adamowski’s concert in the Boston Theatre. 


* 
* * 


The familiar symphony of Haydn was substituted ata 
late moment, and yet it was played delightfully. With 
the disappearance of the solo violinist the scheme of the 
program was broken into pieces ; but the excellent work 
of the orchestra throughout the evening turned what might 
have been a rout into a signal victory. The fantasia of 
Schubert, written for the piano, and for four hands, and 
scored for orchestra by Felix Mottl, is an ingenious and 
pleasing composition. The prelude to Lohengrin was 
taken at a slower pace than is usual ; yet the interest of 
the hearer did not flag ; the details were brought out in 
striking relief ; the climax was singularly imposing ; all 
in all, the performance may be justly placed near that 
inspired performance under Mancinelli last season in 
Mechanics Building, and this indeed is praise. A brill- 
iant reading of Liszt’s Tasso brought to a close one of 
the shortest Symphony concerts of later years. 

Putte HALe. 


——__>—__——. 


Boston Music Notes. 
BOSTON, February 8, 1896. 
Miss Milka Ternina, who arrived from Europe about 
three weeks ago, remained but three days in New York, 
just for a rest after the voyage, and then came to Boston 
to await the arrival of the Damrosch Opera Company. 
While in New York she attended Italian opera, and heard 
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Caivé, Melba and in fact all the ‘ stars'’ sing. Miss Ter- 
nina does not confine her singing to Wagner music, but is 
equally at home in all the leading réles of the Italian and 
French operas, which she has sung at the opera house in 
Munich, where she has been for the past six years. Her 
contract with this house has still three years torun. Miss 
Ternina and Mr. Damrosch had never met until Monday 
afternoon, when he called upon her at her hotel. Upon 
this trip she is accompanied by her aunt, with whom she 
has lived since childhood. Both the ladies speak English, 
although it is only three months since they began to study 
the language. but that is an advantage the Slav races 
have, of learning languages quickly. Their home at pres- 
ent is, of course, Munich, but they are natives of Croatia, 
and were fortunate in meeting an old friend here, Mr. 
Louis Svecenski, with whom they could speak their native 
tongue. Miss Ternina is a tall, slight, graceful woman, 
with a charming manner, enthusiastic about her art and 
much pleased with the appreciation she has received. 
Last week she attended the concert when Madame Melba 
sang with the Boston Symphony and the first night of 
the German opera season she was in a box with her aunt 
and a friend. 

Madame Gadski has been hard at.work for the past four 
or five weeks, not only in singing her different réles in the 
operas and rehearsing the part of Hester Prynne in the 
Scarlet Letter, but in learning that réle in English, a 
stupendous task when it is known that up to that time 
she did not speak one word of the language. She says 
that all her English is Scarlet Letter English. Her pro- 
nunciation is remarkably good, in fact she speaks like an 
American, and such phrases as ‘‘ the mountains ever white 
with snow "’ have no further terrors for her. Rehearsals 
for The Scarlet Letter have been held every day during 
the week and on Sunday there will be a dress rehearsal. 
Madame Gadski’s husband is to meet her in New York, 
and when they return to Europe at the close of the season 
they will visit London and Paris before going home to 
Berlin. 

It is understood that there have been many requests at 
the box office for Mr. Barron Berthald to play the part of 
Lohengrin during the German opera season. 

Miss Carlotta Desvignes, who sang last Sunday evening 
in Verdi's Requiem, remained over until Tuesday morn- 
ing. Monday afternoon she attended the musical at Mrs. 
Oliver Ditson’s after entertaining some friends at lunch- 
eon. On her way back to New York she stopped at Provi- 
dence to meet Mr. Jules Jordan. On Monday morning she 
received telegrams from three different managers anxious 
to engage her for concerts. She is already engaged for 
several of the spring festivals. 

Mrs. James Fitch Thomson accompanied her husband 
to Boston last week. They arrived on Friday morning, 
remaining at the Brunswick until Monday at midnight. 
They gave luncheon parties on Sunday and Monday, and 
were themselves entertained by friends each day of their 
Stay. 

The Kneisel Quartet played at the St. Botolph Club on 
Sunday afternoon, February 2. 

Mrs. Marsh and Miss Wignall played a sonata by Jen- 
sen, a romanze by Hoffman and a tarantelle by Popper for 
‘cello and piano, in the music room at the Chickering fac- 
tory on Tuesday afternoon, February 4, at 4 o’clock. A 
group of piano pieces was played by Mrs. Marsh and two 
groups of songs were sung by Miss Gertrude Auld. A 
large number of society people were present. 

Mme. Emma Eames, who is now singing at Monte Carlo 
with Tamagno in Othello, will early in March create a new 
réle in an opera by César Franck. This new rdle is in- 
tensely dramatic and seems in every way suited to her. 
The rdles in the operas of Tannhduser, Lohengrin and 
Meistersinger she 1s now prepared to sing in German, 
having studied them in that language for the past three 
months. Besides this she has been studying Italian 
operas to add to her repertory, all of which she will sing 


at Covent Garden‘the coming season. She is always work- 
ing and striving to attain higher honor in her art. She has 
just moved into her new house in Paris, which is said to 
be a gem, and is full of the most beautiful things. 


Miss Love Frances Hewins sang at Miss Lincoln’s on 


Tuesday evening. 

Mrs. L. P. Morrill’s next reception will occur on Wednes- 
day, February 12, from 4 to 6. 

A piano and violin recital by the pupils of Frank M. 
Davis took place at the Copley Square School on Friday 
afternoon. The rooms were crowded to their fullest ex- 
tent and the concert was pronounced a great success by 
all present. 

Miss Laura Webster gave her third musical February 3 
at the residence of Mrs. Frederick Grinnell, New Bedford, 
Mass. The Eichberg Quartet were assisted by Miss Villa 
Whitney White and Miss Mary Stowell. The program 
was particularly interesting and well arranged, and was 
given with exquisite taste and finish. Miss Webster's 
playing of the 'cello, Miss Shattuck’s artistic phrasing, 
Miss White’s singing and Miss Stowell’s piano playing 
were all highly applauded and enjoyed by the audience 
that packed the large rooms; in fact there was such a 
demand for tickets by non-subscribers that many were 
turned away from the door. Miss Webster has received 
the heartiest congratulations upon the brilliant success of 
these musicals and it has been strongly recommended 
that she give a supplementary concert. Next season there 
will be’a series of four or more. Everyone says that noth- 
ing so enjoyable was ever given in New Bedford. 

The Eichberg Quartet plays with the Harvard Musical 
Association on February 4, Miss Marie Geselschap, pianist. 
The principal work will be Mozart’s quartet, G major. 
On February 17 they will appear at Dedham, when Miss 
Emma Hosford will be the soloist. 

It is understood that Mrs. Spooner, of Providence, has 
been engaged as soprano at the Old South Church, Worces- 
ter, to fill the place made vacant by Miss Caroline Gardiner 
Clarke’s resignation. 

Mr. Ivan Morowski will sing some novelties in Dutch 
songs at Mr. Max Heinrich’s concerts. 

Miss Lillian Carllsmith was the recipient of many atten- 
tions from her friends during her stay in town. She re- 
ceived calls from over 200 people in the four weeks she 
was here. 

Mrs. F. P. Capron, of Providence, R. I., has asked her 
friends to meet Miss Ellen Beach Yaw from 5 to 8 on 
Wednesday, February 12. The following evening Miss 
Yaw will sing in Providence. 

At the very. elegant tea given by Mrs. Benjamin M. 
Jones at the Empire on Wednesday afternoon the Boyl- 
ston Mandolin Club furnished the music. Refreshments 
were served in the large dining room, one corner of which 
was screened off with palms for the musicians. Although 
the afternoon was stormy there was a large number of peo- 
ple present, among them being Mr. and Mrs. Calef, Mrs. 
Causten Brown, Mr. E. P. Atkins, Mrs. Atkins, Mr. and 
Mrs. Howells Read, Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Moore, Mrs. 
W. J. Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. John Cuckson, Mrs. Taylor, 
Mrs. Hook, Mrs. A. M. Bacheller, Mrs. C. Marsh, Mrs. 
Morse, Mrs. Chamberlain, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Ayer, Judge 
and Mrs. Richardson. 

Mr. W. W. Swornsbourne and his organization of musi- 
cians are to give a symphony concert Monday night, un- 
der the auspices of the Star Course management. Miss 
Jenny Corea, soprano, is to be the soloist. 

The evenings on which are to be given the six vocal 
chamber concerts—Tuesdays in March and April—have 
been selected with the intention of interfering as little as 
possible with other entertainments. They are under 
the management of Wilhelm Heinrich, the blind tenor. 

A new singing society under the name of Melourgia 
(devoted to song) gave its first concert Thursday evening 
in Association Hall. Mr. F. W. Wodell was the conduct- 
or. The club purposes to give only the smaller choral 


works, and will not conflict with other existing organiza- 
tions. It promises a special work, not at present culti- 
vated by a Boston society. The promoters of this new 
club have for conductor a man who has made a good repu- 
tation in other cities as a director of male and mixed voice 
choruses. The singing by Melourgia last evening showed 
careful and intelligent rehearsal. There was good phras- 
ing, sufficient volume of tone for the work presented, 
precision in attack and a careful observance of dynamics. 
The best results were gained in Gade’s Spring Message, 
and in Leepold Damrosch’s fine setting of Ring Out, 
Wild Bells. Miss Anna Millar Wood sang an aria by 
Victor Massé and group of songs, displaying a warm 
mezzo voice of excellent quality and a dramatic tempera- 
ment. Mr. C. N. Allen played compositions by Ries, 
Ogareu, Thomé and Germain for violin. 

Members of the Ymerian Club met at their rooms in 
Pierce Building yesterday afternoon. Mr Frank S, Collins 
was expected to lecture on Wagner’s Nibelungen, but, 
owing to the death of his mother, his place was taken by 
Mrs. Herbert E. Morey, who read from Mr. Collins’ manu- 
script a most delightful description and analysis of Wag- 
ner’s opera, Die Walkiire, every word of which was enter- 
taining and instructive. Mrs. Morey illustrated several 
of the scenes at the piano, showing a deep knowledge of 
her subject. 

After the lecture tea was served and a very pleasant 
social hour followed. 

Mr. T. Adamowski’s concert at the Boston Theatre Sun- 
day evening promises to be a fine affair, and will undoubt- 
edly prove a strong attraction. It will enlist the services 
of Frau Klafsky, of the Damrosch Opera Company, who 
makes her only appearance in concert on this occasion, 
and the entire New York Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Walter 
Damrosch and Mr. Otto Lohse conductors. Mr. Adam- 
owski will play Bruch’s Scotch fantasie, the Rondo 
Capriccioso by Saint-Saéns, and Airs Russes by Wieni- 
awski. Frau Klafsky will be heard in the great aria from 
Oberon, Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster, and a group of 
Schubert songs, and the New York Symphony Orchestra 
will complete the program with some brilliant orchestral 
selections. 

Mrs. William Tilden Clark announces a subscription 
entertainment at her residence, 3 Homer place, Roxbury, 
on Friday evening, February 14, complimentary to Mrs. 
Emma Tuttle-James, reader. The assisting artists will be 
Mrs. Harriet P. Morgan, soprano; Mr. Arthur B, Hitch- 
cock, baritone; Mr. Van Veachton Rogers, harpist; Mrs. 
William Howard, violinist; Mrs. Clark, contralto, and 
Mrs. William Howard and Mr. Franz Reissmann, accom- 
panists. 

At a business meeting of the New England Woman's 
Press Association held at the Parker House Wednesday, it 
was voted to give a reception to Lillian Nordica on Thurs- 
day, February 27, from 3 to 5 o'clock, at that hotel. 

M. Ernst Perabo says: To the sorrow of a teacher’s 
life must be added the person who asks, ** What do you 
thing of Paderewski?’’ This discloses the sad fact that 
the wholesale attendance at concerts costing a great deal 
of money is, after all, a mere empiric tonic utterly with- 
out result to the heart or to the soul. If such a question 
can still find a habitation after his performance of ex- 
quisite refinement, colossal technic without fatigue or 
extra effort, and of an expression full of repose and the 
deepest meaning, it shows that our.‘ study of music” has 
been only an attempt ‘‘to raise ro cent foam on 1 cent 
beer.’’ 

Mrs. Aronson will give a concert on Thursday, February 
6, at the Unitarian Parish House, on Eliot street, Jamaica 
Plain. She will have the help of the following named 
professional musicians: Mme. de Berg Lofgren, soprano; 
Miss Ina Colby, pianist; Mr. Wulf Fries, violoncellist; Mr. 
Berton O. Wetmore, baritone. 

Mr. Clayton Johns, assisted by Miss Lena Little, gave a 
recital of songs of his own composition at the Washington 
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Club, in Washington, this week, Tuesday afternoon at 3 
o’clock. Among those who were interested in the affair 
were Mrs. Henry Cabot Lodge, Miss Brice and Miss 
Tompkins. 

In the equity session of the Supreme Court, Thursday, 
Judge Braley heard and took under advisement the suit 
brought by Gideoni Oliveiri against C, F. Atkinson and 
Fred Bacon. Oliveiri had been engaged by defend- 
ants as a music teacher for the late Lillian Durell, at a 
salary of $12,000 a year. At the end of the first year, he 
claims, he was prevented by defendants from carrying out 
his contract, which was for two years. He brought suit 
and recovered a verdict. Before he got judgment defend- 
ant Atkinson went into insolvency. He has since ob- 
tained his discharge and plaintiff asks judgment. The 
defense is that the insolvency proceedings acted as a bar. 
The plaintiff contends that he was not a citizen of Masca- 
chusetts and does not come within the provisions of the 
insolvency law. The question is also raised as to under 
the law of what country the contract was made. 





Piunket Creene’s Second Recital. 
R. PLUNKET GREENE gave the second of 
his delightful song recitals on Tuesday afternoon, 
February 4, in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. Three old, 
sacred German songs arranged by Heinrich Reimann from 
Johann Schultz and Chr. Dan. Schubert, three Schubert 
songs, and a group of others by Grieg, Rubinstein, Maude 
Valerie White, C. V..Stanford, Alfred Blume, Liza Leh- 
mann, F. Clay and Halton, composed the baritone's pro- 
gram. It was a program interesting and well arranged, as 
usual, but the singer, who was obviously suffering from a 
severe cold, was not able to bring his usual true instrument 
to the task. Indeed it was remarkable and considerate 
under the circumstances that Mr. Greene kept faith with 
his audience at all. 

The upper tones were rough and harsh, but the other 
registers were much less affected. The old German and 
the Schubert and Grieg music was delivered with excellent 
intelligence and sympathy, and of course the old strongly 
sentimental stand-by of Mr. Greene, M. V. White’s setting 
of Mrs. Browning’s famous lines, ‘‘ How do I love thee,” 
was sung with a delightful diction and a serious singing 
pathos which could not fail to move. 

Crabbed Age and Youth was given with vigor, the King 
and the Miller of the Dee had also plenty of life and swing, 
and then the pretty, sprightly Run, Run, Little Page, was 
truly charming in its buoyancy and lightness. Plunket 
Greene, however, discloses a power of monopoly in some 
quarter at every concert in which he appears. In the 
quaint, simple song with its persistent motif,O, Mary, Go 
and Call the Cattle Home, he showed a specific talent. Few 
s‘ugers are there who could enforce the same repetition of 
that one little homely phrase, imbuingit with the seriousness 
and profound moving pathos that can this singer. In other 
hands it might assume the garb of absurdity, where in 
those of Plunket Greene it has a touching and penetrating 
sentiment from which we cannot escape. 

Bronchial difficulty did not deter the singer from encore. 
His last song on the program was the rattling spirited 
Old Navy, of Stanford, smelling of brine, stiff sail and 
tough weatherbeaten salts in the fine freedom of its delivery. 
Despite grip or bronchitis acharming recital. The audience 
was as usual crowded and fashionable, and palms and ever- 
greens garlanded every pillar and filled every niche. 





Mrs. Stanton’s Music Lessons.—Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, whose eightieth birthday was publicly celebrated 
a few months ago, has decided to take music lessons. Mrs. 
Stanton plays with much expression the simple marches 
and waltzes she learned when a girl, but this does not 
satisfy her. She is anxious to have her musical selections 
uptodate. So, like the pioneer progressive woman that 
she is, she is about to begin to study new music under a 
capable instructor.— Wordd. 











CINCINNATI, February 8, 1896. 
HE following was the program of the sixth sym- 
phony concert given yesterday : 


Cwertere, Bement. sc sicisc os cacninddattiane$ecacbeuasss Beethoven 

Symphony in B flat major (No. 1).......ssseeeeeseeees Schumann 

Concerto for piano in B flat major (No, 2)....... .sseeees Brahms 
Rafael Joseffy. 

OUR ve kth es uve cesnepsccgvieccigitddtcantedccecgen Svendsen 

Slavonic Dance in C major (No. 1)...... ccccccccncsecene Dvorak 


One would suppose that the return of that extraordinary 
pianist, Rafael Joseffy, after an absence from the concert 
platform of six years, would arouse sufficient interest to 
crowd the hall. But the audience yesterday afternoon was 
scarcely larger than usual. If the ladies of the Orchestra 
Association are disappointed in the matter of receipts, they 
can at least have the satisfaction of feeling that it is the 
orchestra after all that the people come to hear. Yester- 
day’s concert was by all odds the most notable concert of 
the series. The work of the orchestra was in many respects 
a genuine revelation. When Joseffy stood bowing to the 
hearty applause at the close of the Brahms concerto, one 
felt that not a little was due to the orchestra and to Mr. 
Van der Stucken. 

The second Brahms concerte is a symphony in which the 
piano is but a voice. That Joseffy should choose this re- 
markable work shows the dignity and high purpose of his 
art. When everything has been said pro and con, the 
Brahms second concerto is one of the two greatest concertos 
for piano since Beethoven. Schumann’s concerto alone 
stands between Brahms and Beethoven. 

There are moments, particularly in the first movement, 
when one shudders at the awful intellectuality of the man, 
at difficulties that seem to exist simply because they are 
difficulties, but in the andante and finale one feels that 
Brahms is after all a man of flesh and blood. There are 
poetry, depth of sentiment and lofty inspiration. It is a 
curious fact, and one which shows how utterly the ultra- 
Brahmsites stand by themselves, that all the rigid uphold- 
ers of Brahms find the first movement far above the suc- 
ceeding movements, while te the ordinary mortal it is in 
the first movement that Brahms says nothing, or rather his 
utterance is tedious. 

The performance itself was one to be remembered. 
What appealed especially to the sympathetic listener was 
Joseffy’s close adherence to the musical thought. Not for 
an instant did he sink the musician into the virtuoso. He 
played with a strict devotion to Brahms—never did the 
piano lose the dignity of its réle or assert itself unduly in 
the tempting, dazzling maze of technical difficulties. Those 
who have heard Brahms play this concerto himself say 
that Joseffy follows closely in the composer’s footsteps. 
The ignorant listener probably had not the faintest idea of 
the difficulties of score, so marvelously facile was his tech- 
nic, so absolutely free from any appearance of physical 
exertion. Joseffy’s touch was exquisitely pure. Nothing 
could be more delightful than the bits of tone color that he 
draws from the instrument. But with all his self efface- 
ment, no one can deny that Joseffy has individuality. It 
is not the individuality that forces itself even upon the 
layman, but it is a deeper, let us say truer, quality. 


From a conductor’s point of view, as well as from a pian- 
ist’s, the concerto is one of the most difficult works ever 
written. The rhythm is often intensely confusing, and 
Joseffy puts into his work countless bits of individual de- 
tail that must be met with extraordinary precision on the 
part of the orchestra. Mr. Van der Stucken’s men did not 
falter for an instant ; the attack was clean and virile, and in 
detail well nigh as finished as the solo instrument. 

The Schumann symphony was given an admirable read-- 
ing. It was astonishing how Mr. Van der Stucken molded 
the uncertain woodwind, the often unruly brasses into 
soft obedience. The dimuendo toward the end of the lar- 
ghetto was of delightful evenness. The trombones were 
soft and delicate. In the andante the strings were con- 
spicuously firm and the call in the trumpets and horns was 
true, full and rich. It was by far the best symphonic 
work the orchestra had done. 

The Svendsen number was played with poetic expres- 
sion; the Dvor4k Slavonic dance, of course, was character- 
istically savage and spirited. 

The audience insisted on an encore to the concerto, but 
Joseffy declined. The pianist wanted to play either a 
Brahms sonata or to repeat the last movement of the con- 
certo. Mr. Van der Stucken wisely declined to destroy the 
symmetry of his program. 

7 e * 

The following extraordinary mixture was the program of 

the second Orpheus Club concert : 


Renee of TUG. Ei iis ook dee ci GE bees Rheinberger 

FG I oa is oe ay 6 56 ose sick ied vucconveonbioveuess Schubert 

epee Per COLT OPE ee eee TT ORE oe oT Pere eee Ee TL Davidoff 

Etude, Spinning Wheel.........ccccccsescoscccecvecnceds Dunkla 
Mr. Louis Blumenberg. 

EMG cnn ccveccccsdnvecorcsscccecvces anitbé Arranged by Parker 
Polonaise (Mignon), I Am Titamia................0csse0 Thomas 
Miss Edith Haskell. 

Villanella Alla Neapolitana...... 2.2.0.2... csceccceceseees Donati 
eR TROON ic ced cece ecb tee cetebecsccasacncqueve Weinzierl 
pase Deas Vi bis is os ee oe ice eee eieeees Popper 
Mr. Blumenberg. 

BemRAFIAROMONE 6 ois 650005 ceVHR Te deee iis coe veusevediee -Abt 
Tem, Tom, the Pines D BoM. 0069 casa de adiccslesccciesene ce Smith 
Waltz, Romeo and Juliet..........cciccecscncseesneecces Gouncd 
Miss Haskell. 

PO TOFU 6 eh ai on FF Antes cc od eee ineddn div bacuseuans Buck 

It was the poorest concert the club has given. In the 


first two numbers the divisions of the chorus were out of 
tune and uncertain in their attack. Throughout the con- 
cert there was scarcely a suggestion of true choral quality. 
One could distinguish the voices of a few in passage both 
loud and soft. The basses lacked body and the tenors 
evenness. Miss Edith Rashell is utterly unfitted for concert 
work. Her voice may develop, but she should turn a deaf 
ear to the inducements of the agent and give herself up to 
hard work. Mr. Blumenberg’s performance of the Popper 
dance was well received by'the audience. 


* 
at * 


I did not hear the first concert of the Hahn String Quar- 
tet in Levassor Hall last Wednesday. The instrumental 
numbers were: The Haydn quartet for strings, op. 64, G 
major; Walther’s Preislied, Wagner; a Mozart minuet; 
Grieg sonata for piano and violin, op. 18, and two move- 
ments from the Niels Gade quartet, op, 63. 

Mr. Lino Mattioli, the ‘cellist of the quartet, was taken 
suddenly ill and his place was taken at the last moment by 
Mr. Carl Hahn. 

Mr. Romeo Gorno, pianist, and Mr. Oscar J. Ehrgott. 
baritone, assisted. 

* . * 

Mr. Leandro Campanani, Mrs. Carrie B. Johnson, and 

Miss Louise Voight gave a concert in Lexington, Ky., last 


Monday night. The local press teemed with encomiums. 


* 
+ * 


**We have taken no active steps toward securing the 
$1,000,000 endowment for the College of Music,” said Pres- 
ident Neff last night. ‘‘ Before presenting my annual re- 
port, I called on a number of the stockholders of the col- 
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lege and asked them if they considered the plan feasible. 
Several were of the opinion that the money could be had. 
Mr. Ingalls proposed to find sixty men who would give 
$1,000 a year to the college for twenty years, which would 
be equivalent to 6 per cent. interest on a million., Each 
one of these subscribers would have the privilege of naming 
ten students, who, if they showed marked ability, would be 
given a musical education for the nominal fee of $25 a year. 
Perhaps this plan could be carried out more easily than the 
other; it would have the advantage of interesting a greater 
number in the welfare of the college. 

** My plan, however, was to iay the matter before the 
trustees. I think there are five men on the board who 
could and would give $100,000 apiece. Then if $500,000 
were given by the board of fifteen, surely an equal amount 
could be raised by the sixty stockholders. There is a 
chance for a man to do more than Reuben Springer did. 

** With such an endowment we could at once raise the 
standard of admission, and at the same time extend toall 
deserving students the privileges of a sound musical educa- 
tion for a nominal fee. Though the times are hard, I fully 
believe some such plan can be carried out. During the 
past two years of financial depression educational institu- 
tions have received more gifts than ever before. We are 
determined at all events to advance the standard of the 
college constantly. When an instructor leaves he will be 
replaced by a better man. We have decided to adhere 


strictly to that principle.” 


The finance committee, which is in reality the executive 
committee of the college, met the other day to consider the 
question of Mr. Campanari's resignation. All agreed that 
it should be accepted, but the final decision will be left for 
the board of trustees. 

* . a 

Miss Laura Danziger, one of the most promising of the 
graduates of the College of Music, is to give a recital at 
the Odeon next month, Miss Danziger has spent the last 
two years abroad. Ropert I, CARTER. 








A Correction. 

ROVINCIAL ignorance and prejudice on the 
subject of Wagner's dramas have recently had a beau- 
tiful illustration in the comments made by a trio of Con- 
necticut newspapers, called forth by the 77zdune’s attitude 
toward the ‘‘society” performance of Yvette Guilbert. 
First came the Bridgeport Farmer, with a fling to the 
effect that the 77zdune was inconsistent in condemning the 
Guilbert show while praising Wagner's operas, which, the 
Farmer said, are much viler than anything the French 
woman sings, ‘‘ and in which incest is an ordinary occur- 
rence,” and having discovered that the moral standard in 
society is lower than it used to be, this precious journal 
intimated that the responsibility for this sad fact lies largely 

in Wagnerianism, whatever that may be. 

This wise utterance was reproduced with evident appro- 
val by the Waterbury American, whereupon the Bridge- 
port Standard came to the front with the statement that the 
mistake of the Farmer consisted in its having ‘given 
away " the real character of the Norse legends, thereby, by 
implication, at least, giving approval tothe first newspaper’s 
characterization of Wagner's operas. The simplest answer 
would nave been to deny that the operas are vile, and to 
ask how many instances in all the current operas or dramas 
of Wagner are required to make incest an ‘‘ ordinary occur. 
rence” in them. 

In the Flying Dutchman there is a celebration of the 
most exalted kind of love—love that leads a woman to sac- 
rifice her life in order that a man laboring under a curse 
shall achieve surcease of suffering. That is not vile, 
neither is it incestuous. In Lohengrin the loftiest order of 
conjugal fidelity is enforced. That is not vile, nor is it in- 
cestuous. In Die Meistersinger there isn’t a hint of pas- 
sion of any kind except the purest and most romantic love 
between a gailant young cavalier and a sweet, though 
somewhat capricious, maiden. That is neither vile nor in- 


cestuous. Where is the element of incest found in Das 
Rheingold, Siegfried and Die Giétterdimmerung? If it is 
of ‘‘ ordinary occurrence” in Wagner's dramas, we must 
find it svon. 

Parsifal, so far from being vile and incestuous, is a glori- 
fication of celibate chastity. Tannhduser tells of the so- 
journ of a Knight with Venus, the struggle which possesses 
his soul when he learns to love a pure woman, the condem- 
nation of the Church, speaking through the Pope, and the 
miracle of his forgiveness through the mediation of the 
saintly woman who dies for love of him. If that is vile, it 
is at least not incestuous. If there are vile things and in- 
cest in Rienzi, Wagner must have found them in Bulwer’s 
historical novel, and if he found them there he omitted 
them from his book. Only one drama remains, Walkiire, 
and this, of course, furnishes the ground for the charge 
that incest is of ‘‘ ordinary occurrence” in Wagner’s dramas, 
Wagner's treatment of the old Volsung legend need not be 
extenuated ; but before one instance can be called ‘ ordi- 
nary occurrence,” and all his dramas characterized as viler 
than the songs of Yvette Guilbert, there will have to bea 
reform of the English language and a revolution in morals. 
—Tribune. : 








Ellen Beach Yaw’s Success, 


HE following are among recent notices received 
by the brilliant Californian soprano : 

‘* There was a reminder of a Patti or Paderewski night 
at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, last night, when 
one looked upon the audience which had assembied there 
to hear Miss Ellen Beach Yaw, the California singer, who 
had been heralded as the greatest ranged soprano in the 
world, What was done on the stage before she appeared 
was listened to in a listless manner ; everybody was on the 
gui vive for the star of the evening. hen she step 
to the footlights they saw a young woman, tall and slender, 
with a ful and unaffected demeanor, and heard her 
sound the opening notes of Ah fors e lui from Traviata, 
then there was quiet and stillness. 

Miss Yaw’s voice is really a mezzo soprano, of fine qual- 
ity. occasionally rich and vibrant and yet with little sus- 
tained vitality. The lower register seems to be carried 
further than is really artistic; the middle register has 
character ; and when she sailed above the staff, the tone, 
although small, is clear and carried easily. 

She sang B flat in altissimo, although some of the 
listeners set itdown as C. It was a phenomenally high 
note, She did not or could not express the pathos which is 
in the cavatina ; in fact, she is so youthful that it is im- 
possible for her yet to have developed any of the deeper 
qualities of her art. 

She received a vociferous recall, and sang Auber's 
laughing song, which old-time concert-goers used to hear 
Carlotta Patti select so often as an encore. Its half voice 
effects were produced very skillfully. In response to en- 
thusiastic applause, she followed with Eckert’s EchoSong, 
the trills of which were well executed. 

Her second number on the program was Bizet’s taren- 
telle. The bacchanal measures were rendered brilliantly 
and showed the flexibility of her voice, but in the slow 
measures moving power was a little wanting and her in- 
tonation seemed slightly defective. 

As encore she sang Hook’s old ballad Within-a Mile 
of Edinboro Town in a higher key than anyone has 
been accustomed to hear it, and a number by Fesch. 
The other members of her company were Maximilian 
Dick, a violinist who plays with dash and vim, and Miss 

iana Lay, a very clever pianist.—PAdladelphia 
Enquirer, February 2. 


Miss Ellen Beach Yaw, who has attracted considerable 
attention throughout the country on account of the great 
range of her voice, a last night at the Music Hall 
before a medium-sized but enthusiastic audience. 

Miss Yaw has been studying abroad recently. She has 
a wonderful voice. Its 4 03 is phenomenal. When she 
goes above the staff one is kept wondering where she will 
stop. The final reach is far above that of any living 
singer. The highest note appears to be produced without 
much effort, and all the higher tones are clear and melo- 
dious. Her voice is much better in the vies register, and 
a en is considerable. The large 1 was easily 

led. 

She exhibits considerable flexibility in singing. The 
lower register needs further developing, and no doubt in 
time she will be a more wonderful phenomenon than she is 
at present. In singing she is earnest and free from man- 








nerisms of all kinds. In colorature work she is decidedly 
effective, as her execution is very brilliant, her staccato 
being particularly admirable. Her program numbers, Ah 
Fors e Lui, from Verdi's Traviata, and the Bizet taren- 
telle, were eminently suited to her. These she supple- 
mented by severalencores. An echo song was given very 
brilliantly and with fine effect. The audience was very 
enthusiastic at every number. : i 
Miss Yaw was assisted by Mr. Maximilian Dick, violinist; 
Miss iana Lay, pianist, and the New York Philhar- 
monic Club. Mr. Dick isa capable and painstaking artist, 
and, while not great, is always satisfactory. Miss Lay, be- 
sides contributing a solo, officiated as accompanist, and 
formed her part of the program with much taste and 
iscretion.— Baltimore American. 





THIS ISSUE MAY REACH SOME OF OUR READ- 
ERS TWENTY-FOUR HOURS LATE. THE DELAY 
IS CAUSED BY THE STATE HOLIDAY, LIN- 
COLN’S BIRTHDAY, WHICH FALLS ON THIS 
DATE, FEBRUARY 12. 





Third Manuscript Concert.—The third public concert 
of the New York Manuscript Society will take place to- 
morrow (Thursday) evening at Chickering Hall. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt Musicale.—Mr. Mackenzie Gor- 
don, tenor, and J. Pizzarello, pianist, were the soloists last 
Friday night at the Cornelius Vanderbilt musicale. 

Margaret Elliott Musicale.—Pol. Plangon and J. Piz- 
zarello have been engaged as soloists at the Elliott musicale, 
on Thursday, February 13, in Philadelphia. 

Next Chickering Musicale—The next Chickering 
invitation musicale will take place in Chickering Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, February 18, when, among the artists, 
Mr. Richard Hoffman, pianist, will be heard. 

Honors for Damrosch,—Our Boston representative 
wires us as we go to press that the performance of the 
Scarlet Letter in that city on Monday night was enthu- 
siastically received, and Walter Damrosch was presented 
with wreaths and a loving cup. 

Flavie Van den Hende Plays.—Flavie Van den Hende 
played February 5 at a musicale in the Hotel Beresford, 
and on February 8 also at the New York Ladies’ Art Recep- 
tion ; on February 11 at Hasbrook Institute, Jersey City ; 
February 13 at a musical given by Mrs. Cowdin, Gramercy 
Park ; February 18 at a concert at Carnegie Hall, and Feb- 
ruary 20 at the Orpheus Club, Newark, N. J. 

A Lillie Berg Musicale.—Miss Lillie Berg gave a 
fashionably attended musicale on Monday afternoon, 
February 8, at her apartments in the Mystic, 128 West 
Thirty-ninth street. 

Among the artists taking part were Signor Volpe, the 
distinguished mandolinist ; William Russell Case, Homer 
N. Bartlett, pianists; Pierre Jay Wurts whistled several 
selections with guitar accompaniment. The singers were 
Mrs. Jerome Bernheimer, Miss B. Eloise Oates, a pupil of 
Miss Berg, and Miss Berg, who sang a number of solos 
and in duets with Mrs. Bernheimer and Miss Oates. 
Among the large number of guests were : 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Postley, Mrs. W. Eugene Parsons, 
the Misses Childs, Mr. Harris C. Childs, Mr. and Mrs. os 
F. Zebley, Mrs. John W. McDonald, Mrs. Lahens, Miss 
Lahens, the Messrs. Lahens, the Misses Van Brunt, Mrs. 
Frederick W. Downer, Mr. B. Bingham Tilden, Mr. and 
Mrs. Karl Feininger, Miss Anne Watson McKenna, Mr. 
H Ludlam, Mr. and Mrs. James W. Hutt, Mrs. Hiram B. 
Faulkner, Miss Annie Wright, Boston, Mr.George L. English, 
Mrs. Piffard, Mrs. T. H. Gelston, Miss Gelston, Mr. Rufus 
King Schultz, Mr. Franklin Lawrence, Mr, and Mrs. Gard- 
ner Wetherbee, Miss Wetherbee, Mr. J. Trevitt Pike, Mrs, 

erome Bernheimer, Mr. Van Campen Taylor, Mr. Pierre 
on Wurts, Mrs. M. Thurston Owens, Signor G. Volpe, Mrs. 
Olarovsky. Miss Mercedes de Cordoba, Miss Coleman, Mr. 
Homer N. Bartlett, Miss Day, Mrs. Theodore Connoly, 
Mrs. C. Henshaw. ’ 

New York Ladies’ Trio.—The third and last subscrip- 
tion concert will take place on Tuesday evening, February 
18, at 8:30 o'clock, at Chamber Music Hall, Fifty-seventh 
street and Seventh avenue, and it will be given jointly by 
the New York Ladies’ Trio, consisting of Miss Dora Valesca 
Becker, violinist ; Mme. Flavie Van Den Hende, ’cellist ; 
Miss Carrie Hirschman, pv. and Miss Fannie Hirsch, 
soprano, assisted by Mr. E. Leon Rains, basso. Mr. Isidore 
Luckstone will be the accompanist. 
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(TRANSLATION. ) 


It is with the liveliest atten- 
tion and an ever-increasing 


interest that I have examined 
your admirable work “Touch 
and Technic.” Without going 
into details—for I should have 
to make a eulogy of each page 
—I simply tell you that it is 
the best Piano Method which 
I know, and congratulate you 
heartily on being the author 
of so masterly a work. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL at 
226 WABASH AVENUE, February 8, 1896. 


USICALLY the week has been one of the most 

important of the season, interesting events of more 

than average excellence being of daily occurrence. It is 

possible an early Lent is responsible for the good fortune 

which has given us so much that is noteworthy for both 
intellectual and artistic enjoyment. 

It was a glorious Damnation of Faust as presented by 
two colossal organizations on Monday night at the Audi- 
torium, when the combined forces of the Apollo Club and 
the Thomas orchestra gave an almost perfect interpreta- 
tion of Berlioz’s great work. But the perfection of work 
was in the chorus and orchestra, certainly not in the solo- 
ists, who, with the exception of Max Heinrich, were 
singularly weak and ineffective. 

Eleanor Meredith is essentially a ballad singer and did 
not begin to understand the demands of such music as 
Marguerite's, with the result that two of the most beautiful 
songs in the work, My Heart with Grief Is Heavy and 
The King of Thule, were wofully disappointing, while the 
passionate duet with Faust absolutely lacked any idea of 
intensity. 

William H. Rieger was the Faust. His work in the light 
passages was admirable and refined. Charles W. Clark 
had little to sing as Brander, but sang that little well. All 
these soloists were subordinate to the Mephistopheles of 
Max Heinrich. Here we had an artist who understood the 
dramatic character of the work, and whose interpretation 
was simply superb. His enunciation was always so per- 
fect, his phrasing so subtle and finished, and his singing so 
full of life and fire that it compensated for the shortcom- 
ings of the other assisting artists. 

The work of the orchestra under the direction of Theo- 
dore Thomas was splendidly done. Thomas evidently 
entered very thoroughly into the spirit of the performance 
and in his conducting surpassed even himself. If any num- 
bers could be singled out for higher praise than the rest of 
the work they would be the Dance of the Sylphs and the 
Will-o’-the- Wisp minuet, but all was so well done, with such 
a completeness and unison, that detail of particular excel- 
lence is difficult. The choir, with its 400 members, was 
eminently successful in the very difficult passages which 
abound in Berlioz’s Faust, and showed thoroughly the effi- 
cient training of William L. Tomlins, than whom no more 


painstaking director exists. 
ene 


The eighth of the Clayton F. Summy series of chamber 
concerts was held on Tuesday in Central Music Hall. 
These concerts have now become an integral part of 
Chicago’s musical attractions, and appeal largely to the 
really musically interested student, as there is always a 
capital program with capable artists. 

The Spiering String Quartet undertook the best part of 
the work for the third time this season, and ably demon- 
strated by their thoroughness, precision and attention to 
detail that here was no lack of good and sufficient re- 
hearsal so necessary to produce perfect ensemble playing. 
This quartet includes Theodore Spiering, Otto Roehborn, 
Adolph Weidig and Herman Diestel—all experienced and 
educated musicians, and with ability to discriminate as to 
the class of music most appealing to their patrons. 

The selections on Tuesday were particularly well chosen 
and most artistically given, the singing tone of the quartet 
being well displayed in the andante con moto of the Schu- 
bert quartet, with which the concert opened. The other 
number given by the quartet was the intermezzo from the 
A major quartet by Weidig, which was beautifully inter- 
preted. 

The soprano soloist, Marguerite Hall, was notsinging as 
well as usual, and did not enhance her reputation, as, what- 
ever the cause, Handel’s recitative and aria from Alex- 
ander’s Feast was decidedly uneven. A quartet for piano 


violin, viola and ‘cello, by Goetz, and played by Miss 
Regina Zeisler, Theodore Spiering, A. Weidig and H. 
Diestel, completed this very enjoyable concert. 

*#* # 

That most industrious Amateur Musical Club is unremit- 
ting in its progressive endeavors and assuredly does hold 
some most entertaining matinées. On Monday Mrs. Theo- 
dore Thomas and Mrs. C. B. Carpenter arranged one of the 
best programs presented this season. As a decided novelty 
and by way of contrast only selectior’s from the works of 
Bach and Wagner were given. Assisting the club mem- 
bers were Alex Kraus, violin; Curt Baumbach, flute, and 
William Middleschute, organ. The whole affair was carried 
out admirably, all the numbers being highly appreciated. 


ene 


Sunday concerts now form no inconsiderable part of Chi- 
cago’s musical enterprise. There is abundant variety from 
which to choose, so that all tastes are suited, and some of 
these entertainments are of a very high order. Harrison 
M. Wild and Francis Hemington delight the more devoutly 
inclined with organ recitals, those desiring enlivenment 
can obtain what they require at the Schiller Theatre, where 
Brooks’ Band and his popular program have made standing 
room at a premium, while the semi-sacred concerts in Stein- 
way Hall appeal to those who suffer from chronic Sunday 
ennui, 

These concerts, under the management of Lillian Eyre 
Randall, have hitherto been of a high-class character and 
great success has attended them, many of the best known 
peo le being subscribers for the series, Originally the idea 
was to have a fair amount of sacred music, hence the name 
**semi-sacred,” but the ‘‘semi” has now resolved itself 
into seven-eighths, as there is a maximum of secular and a 
minimum of sacred music, but the concerts are very enjoy- 
able and serve to fill a long felt want, which, after all, is 
the main thing. The services of good artists are enlisted 
and every effort is made to render the programs attractive. 
Endeavor has had its reward, as the management has now 
been requested to inaugurate a Lenten series and about 
200 subscribers are enrolled. 

Last, but by no means least, in the list of Sunday enter- 
tainments are those held in the North Side Turner Hall and 
the South Side Turner Hall, where delightfully interesting 
concerts are given. An exceptionally fine program is an- 
nounced for this week, when Emil Liebling plays the G 
minor concerto of Mendelssohn with orchestral accompani- 
ment at the South Side Turner Hall. This, of course, is an 
important artistic event at these concerts, as the engage- 
ment of an artist with Liebling’s immense reputation is not 
of usual occurrence. 

One of the biggest successes of the’ season, financially, 
was the concert given by W. C. E. Seeboeck, the composer 
and pianist, in Steinway Hall on Wednesday. The artis- 
tic success would have been greater if the artists assisting 
Mr. Seeboeck had been better prepared. As it was,a 
quintet, presented for the first time, suffered terribly from 
insufficient rehearsal on the part of the Bendix Quartet. 

This quintet of Seeboeck’s contains some really exquisite 
passages. There is a roundness and completion about the 
work that bespeaks the master; without plagiarism it is 
Schumannesque in its harmonies, while its melodies are 
rather of the Schubert order, and it was deserving of better 
treatment. I should like to hear it, after adequate prepara. 
tion, played by a conscientious company of musicians, This 
is the third time this season that Max Bendix and his co- 
workers have demonstrated how utterly careless and 
slovenly they can be. 

It was said that one rehearsal had sufficed for the quin- 
tet; for a new composition requiring most delicate work 
and exactness this was surely too little to produce perfect 
unison, and betrayed a contemptuous disregard for the 
audience. Seeboeck’s playing was thoroughly appreciated ; 
it is of the refined, delicate description, with poetic expres- 
sion, but without great force. His numbers were happily 
selected, all of the more modern school, including an 
American composition (gavot in A major by Wester- 
hout), which is somewhat unusual at a concert in Chicago. 
Lillian Blauvelt was heard to great advantage in Bemberg’s 
Nymphs and Sylvains, three songs by Seeboeck, an Irish 
folk song and Dessauer’s bolero. 

It is the fate of few men to accomplish their pet project. 
Mr. Samuel Kayzer, who last week returned from Europe, 
would appear to be one of those fortunate mortals who not 
only command success but deserve it. When during the 
season of 1885-1886 he started a small school for dramatic 
art in the Reaper Building, who would have ventured to 
predict that he was forming the nucleus of the great insti- 
tution now known as the Chicago Conservatory of Music? 
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Recognition of merit came quickly, and in 1886 ihe dramatic 
school was incorporated under the laws of the State. . 

Within two years a music department was added, and so 

quickly did the concern grow and prosper that it was de- 
cided to remove to more convenient quarters, with the re. 
sult that when the Auditorium was projected and the founda- 
tion laid two floors were secured from Ferdinand Peck, the 
owner of the block. These were built in accordance with 
the designs made by Mr. Kayzer and approved by Mr. Peck, 
who was fully aware of the high character of the undertak- 
ing, and became greatly interested in its successful enter- 
prise. 
Of course such an organization as this necessarily in- 
volved the investment of other peopie’s money, and it was 
in connection with the financial arrangement of the insti- 
tution that Kayzer visited Europe lately, and with most 
gratifying results ; as, from the disposal of property on the 
other side of the water, it has enabled him to secure the 
entire ownership of the conservatory, with the exception of 
a very little stock owned by Ferd. W, Peck, and one or two 
others, who have always upheld Mr. Kayzer in his artistic 
endeavor. 

The fact that so many outside people had investments to 
aconsiderable extent made it extremely embarrassing at 
times to work so that his ideas on advancement in musical 
art should not clash with the business interests ; therefore 
he decided that he must obtain sole control, and thus be 
unfettered in his administration of the affairs of the con- 
servatory. He believes in conducting the institution on 
broad and liberal lines, and is especially to be commended 
for adopting the plan of allowing students who unavoidably 
miss lessons to take them at other times during the term, 
or if a student is obliged to go away the conservatory 
refunds the money paid. 

Mr. Kayzer can now carry out his most ambitious 
schemes, and has high ideals of the artistic possibilities of 
the conservatory, for, as he said,*:I believe in aiming 
for and keeping to a high standard like that dignified me- 
dium Tue Musicar Courier.” 

se 

A very clever and progressive woman Bachelor of Music, 
Mrs. M. E. MacDougal a newcomer from Toronto, and 
associate member of the Amateur Musical Club, is to give 
a series of lectures on historical music and harmony with 
piano illustration in the near future. They should prove 
both interesting and instructive, as, combined with a thor- 
ough knowledge of her subjects, she has the gift of intelli- 
gibility, and a happy, convincing method of imparting 


knowledge. “ae 


The Chicago Mendelssohn Club, an organization num- 
bering sixty male voices, has lost its conductor, Frederic 
W. Root, who was obliged, to the general regret, to give up 
the leadership of the choir, Personal reasons and unfore- 
seen circumstances alone compelled him to relinquish the 
conductorship, and the well-known organist Harrison M. 
Wild now takes his place. Mr. Root, however, still 
remains an active and interested member. 

*e# # 


Mme. Amalia Materna’s long promised farewell concert 
announced for Thursday of last week failed to materialize, 
after being extensively advertised up to and including the 
previous day. As usual. money got into conflict with 
music and the great god Mammon annihilated the little god 
Pan, as Materna’s manager stated that he was not satisfied 
with the guaranty offered and that she would not come to 
Chicago, so disappointing an expectant public. Now we 
hear of actions for damages for breach of contract, refund- 
ing of money spent, and what not. 

Nor is this the only case where Materna has broken her 
engagement. Miss Anna Millar, the manager of the 
Chicago Orchestra, who recently returned from New York, 
where she has completed most satisfactory arrangements 
for the appearance of the orchestra under the direction of 
Theodore Thomas, said that Yaterna had refused to fulfill 
her engagement made through Margulies, the first man- 
ager of the farewell tour. However, the management of 
the Chicago Orchestra has compelled Mme. Materna to 
appear in Chicago with the orchestra in accordance with 
the first contract, but in New York it has secured Mme. 
Juch to take her place. 

The Eastern engagements of the Chicago Orchestra look 
very promising, as Miss Millar says that in Brooklyn three 
concerts have been bought outright ; seven are to be given in 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, with applications 
for ten more, which, however, cannot be acceded to. In 
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Philadelphia two will be given, and Mr. Thomas has also 
beep asked to conduct a series of concerts at Madison 
Square Garden; so that, taken altogether, the Chicago 
Orchestra seems to be obtaining the recognition such a 
great organization merits. 

At the concert given by the Chicago Orchestra yester- 
day the French violinist Sauret demonstrated that Men- 
delssobn’s well-worn violin concerto, despite its familiarity, 
contained undiscovered beauties and could be made inter- 
esting. A greater number of violin virtuosi have visited 
Chicago this season than in any preceding, therefore 
Sauret, coming the latest, had to run the gauntlet of com- 
parison, but be in nowise suffered, for I can only recall one 
other artist of late whose playing was so eminently satis- 
factory. His purity of tone, masterful technic, delightful 
phrasing and graceful finish won instant recognition and 
he was applauded vociferously. 

Saint-Saéns Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso dis- 
played his great versatility and power, and was the work 
of a true artist who, to an astonishing degree, lacks all 
affectation and mannerisms. Sauret’s ideas upon the sub- 
ject of encores are diametrically opposed to some lately 
expressed opinions, as he was certainly not chary of amia- 
bility, and played once after the concerto and twice after 
his last legitimate number on the program, 

The orchestral part of the concert comprised Dvordk’s 
Symphony No. 5, E major ; Goldmark’s Overture, Spring, 
and Brahms’ first set of Hungarian Dances. This was espe- 
cially well played, and the most appreciative number given 
by the orchestra. The accompaniments, under the direc- 
tion of Theodore Thomas, were of the usual excellence. 

*n # 

Failure to notice any other musical performance is not 

from a desire to slight, but simply that the managements 


omitted to send me tickets or notification. 
FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Emma Nevada. 

ta ME lays light fingers on the talents and per. 

sonnel of a few rare, chosen ones. True, Emma 
Nevada has not yet reached her zenith in years or artistic 
experience, but to hear this charming artist sing in Philadel- 
phia last week with a voice if possible of fresher bloom and 
quality than she'gave the American public at her début here 
some years ago, and to find her away from the footlights 
the same girlish woman, of youthful, pliant grace and vital- 
ity, who endeared herself so strongly to our people then, was 
a refreshing pleasure. 

Emma Nevada is barely approaching the prime of her 
powers. She was seen last week by a representative of 
Tue Musicat Courier in her apartments at the Continental 
Hotel, Philadelphia, where she is filling an engagement 
as prima donna of the Hinrichs Opera Company. She 
sang Xosina in the Barber of Seville at the Saturday 
matinée, The voice is in its most brilliant condition, and 
the florid, facile execution which first stormed Paris a few 
short seasons ago is, as ever, dazzling and assured. She is 
emphatically one of the most brilliant coloratura artists be- 
fore the public to-day, while at the same time her style 
embraces much dignity and breadth, and a great beauty in 
smooth, sustained power. 

The singer has an abundance of vitality and looks as 
fresh as a new blown rose. Her true blue eyes, which look 
forth at things with a remarkable candor and frankness, 
are set in a mobile and extremely intelligent face with 
a delightfully hea!thful complexion of pink and white. She 
diffuses an atmosphere of freshness and energy. One 
feels convincingly that Nevada is not only the possessor of 
one of the most brilliant sopranos in the world, but also that 
she is in excellent trim to use it. And then she has kept 
her figure, which is slender and supple as areed and des- 
tined to fit into a whole score of favorite heroine réles. 

The first question put the singer was a leading one, but 
impossible to avoid under the circumstances : 

‘' How is it, Mme. Nevada, with your gifts and your fresh- 
ness that you are here in Philadelphia when the New York 
Metropolitan Opera stage is thronged with mediocrities and 
needing sadly a singer of precisely your genre?” 

Nevada answered modestly but carefully: ‘I shall 
likely sing in New York next season. You see, I have been 
absent from America for so long, I was not sure how much 
or how welll might be remembered. I have been seeking 
European laurels and have been winning them. Philadel- 
phia has proved a very delightful and satisfactory test 
point to return to, I feel reassured perfectly on the score 
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of the American public. My reception has been everything 
I could desire, and, well of course, as a natural consequence, 
I am prepared to extend my field. I shall no doubt sing 
there next season. 

‘ Socially,” continued Mme. Nevada, ‘‘I am rather 
spoiled. Everyone has been so hospitable and attentive to 
me, and so many delightful affairs have kindly been planned 
for me, that I shall have good reason to miss Philadelphia. 
The people here are charming, and the tranquillity and 
good taste of the entire social idea are extremely congenial 
to me. 

‘* You know,” continued the singer, with a modesty which 
was not assumed, “it is so hard to talk of one’s self, and it 
seems stupid to recount alist of what are usually called 
triumphs. Yes, of course, I have had them as dazzling and 
brilliant as I could crave; but to sit down and talk about 
them in cold blood is not easy.” 

A glance round Mme. Nevada's pretty apartments would 
alone indicate the esteem and admiration in which she is 
held by the greatest among living musicians, artists and 
composers, and many of the pictures decorating her walls 
and mantel bear inscriptions from not a few who have 
passed away. Her gallery of photographs of celebrities all 
bear the most flattering inscriptions, and form a rarely cov- 
etable and priceless store of treasure. But in the matter 
of allusion to or display of her host of artistic souvenirs, 
Mme. Nevada is much more simple and unassuming than 
the average prima donna, who is ever ready to display her 
capital. 

** Yes, I made my first American tour with Patti,” she 
continued, ‘‘ under the management of Mapleson, several 
seasons ago. Success! What a succcss that was! And 
only think of it—my Home, Sweet Home, made the great- 
est of all hits in New York. Everywhere else, too, that I 
sang it success was so emphatic that it became a habit 
with me—a case of Nevada's Home, Sweet Home. I en- 
joyed singing it so much. 

“I returned then next season to America fora series of 
concerts under the management of Chizzola, the manager 
of Salvini and also of Ristori. Another series of successes I 
had then. Ah yes, you remind me of many scenes of en- 
thusiasm. Yes, it’s true, the horses were taken at many 
and manya place from my carriage. It was all very 
exciting and delightful, but after all, what is there in all 
that réclame once the occasion is over?” said Mme. 
Nevada. ‘ To return and find my place fresh, though, in 
the hearts of the public is everything. 

** Well, since then, I have sung all over Europe—in Rus- 
sia, Germany, Spain, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and England. And with success? Yes, both artistic and 
other. And I have made hosts of friends.” 

Here a very small maiden of about eight tripped in and 
perched herself beside her young mother, Nevada, and fac- 
ing her father, Dr. Palmer, a genial, fine-looking, dark, 
quiet and well-bred man of the world. The little maid is 
called Mignon, after the Mignon of Ambroise Thomas, a 
favorite réle written by a favorite friend of Mme. Nevada. 
The child, who is full of life and esprit, shows unmistakable 
signs of genius, and can already, by mimicry, run, trill, hit 
staceati and spin cadenze in exact copy of her mother. She 
transcends technical facilities by pure force of imitation, 
supplementing a marvelousear. The dainty little tot also 
dances like a wood-nymph. 

Asked about her favorite repertory in the present, Mme. 
Nevada included Il Barbiere, Traviata, Sonnambula, Rigo- 
letto, Don Pasquale (réle of Spanish Widow) Lakmé, 
Faust, Mignon, Hamlet, Mirella, and David’s Perle de 
Brésil (Zora). 

** You know,” said Mme. Nevada, ‘‘I created the réle of 
Mirella in America; that is a pleasant recollection. It is 
one of my best réles. The others, in which I sustained a 
tremendously prominent success, were Zora in the Perlede 
Brésil and Mignon. For one year in Paris I sang Mignon 
without interruption and during the whole of a second year 
following I sang Zora, also without achange. Yes, that 
was something of a triumph, it is true. 

‘Oh, among my friends, the closest and most esteemed 
abroad? Well, there are so many. Sivori was always a 
warm friend, then Widor and Coquelin and Pinsuti, Fauré, 
Haussmann and Ambroise Thomas. Jules Barbier left me 
a pleasant memory in his enthusiastic commendation of my 
singing of his translations. He has left me in his writing 
that a more poetic, sympathetic interpretation of his text 
he could not possibly desire.” 

But there is something which anyone who meets and talks 
a very little with Emma Nevada will naturally anticipate. 
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Refined, intelligent far beyond the average artist, she is 
also and first and above all things sympathetic. Her mo- 
bility of expression and a certain fine impressionable sensi- 
tiveness, traceable in the quiver of the nostril and round 
the corners of an expressive mouth, bespeak plainly a tem- 
perament of delicate and responsive fibre. One can easily 
read beforehand in Emma Nevada a singer of warm and 
tender feeling as well as infinite finesse. : 

“‘ Yes,” she concluded, drawing up her graceful, supple 
figure, ‘‘ Gounod did write a charming song especially for 
me. I’ve had many dedications, but I prize this song, 
written with every phrase considered for me, and me only, 
by one of my dearest friends among great musicians— 
Charles Gounod. 

** And here,” said Madame Nevada, making an exception 
for once in the withdrawal of souvenirs from safe corners 
of keeping—‘‘ here is the letter he wrote me when I had 
sung:” 

‘* Cutre Emma—Je suis fier de ton talent et je t'aime 
de tout mon coeur.—CHARLEs GouNoD.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Mme. Nevada, in bidding au revoir, 
‘that is indeed something to prize among my most pre- 
cious possessions, and prize it I do. 

‘* Next season in New York, je l’espére.” 





Fourth Philharmonic Concert. 
HE fourth concert of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society took place at Carnegie Hall last Satur- 
day evening, the public rehearsal occurring the day pre- 
vious. This was the program conducted by Mr. Anton 
Seidl: 
Symphony No. 1, G minor, op. 13: 
A Winter Journey... ...ccccccece soveccecosones Tschaikowsky 
(First time in America.) 
Allegro tranquillo. 
Adagio cantabile ma non tanto. 
Allegro scherzando giocoso. 
Andante lugubre.—Allegro. 


Stterdimmerung 
IO RIED oncae st chndchnsch on caksaanenee 
nhilde’s Self-Immolation................ 


A new symphony is always a grateful visitor, and espe- 
cially a new symphony by Tschaikowsky. But his op. 13 
is really an old symphony—his first, and it has an anti- 
quated flavor. Mr. Mees in his program notes remarks 
that the work possibly took shape under Rubinstein’s 
eyes. It was composed in 1868, when Tschaikowsky was 
a teacher at the St. Petersburg Conservatory. If it were 
not for the last movement, which has a smack of the Cal- 
muck, and also because of the modern instrumentation, we 
would say that Mendelssohn had more to do with this 
youthful composition than Rubinstein. There is the same 
saccharine volubility, the saccharine cantabile, and the 
same damnable fluency which characterize the work of 
the divine Felix. Of the poet who penned those master- 
pieces Francesca, Hamlet and Roméo et Juliette there is 
but a faint spoor. 

The symphony is monotonously in the key of G minor, 
with the exception of the adagio. It is called A Winter 
Journey, and the slush must have been ankle deep. The 
first two movements are labeled Winter Journey Dreams 
and A Dark and Foggy Landscape, which of course may 
mean anything. The allegro tranquillo is smooth, and 
even smug, and one entire phrase for the woodwind occurs 
in the working out section of the first movement of Rubin- 
stein’s D minor piano concerto. The adagio is well made, 
but is not musically convincing, despite its dark, rustling 
introduction and the pretty conversation between oboe 
and flute. When the ’celli take up the solo one feels as if 
something was being accomplished. The scherzo 1s rather 
a melancholy apology, and the trio cheap. In the finale, 
noisy and barbaric, we get a taste of Tschaikowsky, de- 
spite the garishness and loosely built fabric. The work 
is of course promising, but op misses the large sweep, 
the passionate poetic intensity, the keen note of natural- 
ism, and the fine intellectual acidity which we expect from 
this great composer. 

Oddly enough, it was Tschaikowsky’s favorite, as the 
following communication from Mr. Hyde, the president of 
the Philharmonic Society, proves: ‘‘ In answer to your in- 
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quiry as to the first symphony of Tschaikowsky I beg to 
state that my recollection is as follows: When Tschai- 
kowsky was in this country in the spring of 1891 I used to 
see him quite frequently and converse with him about 
musical matters. One evening, when he was at my house, 
I had taken from my library the scores of his second, third, 
fourth and fifth symphonies, and narrated to him the times 
of their first production in this country, and the cireum- 
stances connected with their performance. I then asked 
him which one of all his symphonies he liked the best, 
naturally supposing that he would mention one of those 
lying before us. To my surprise, however, he replied that 
he liked his first symphony the best of all. He said that 
that work was the first expression of his feelings in a large 
composition of purely orchestral form, and that he had a 
peculiar affection for jit as his ‘first-born.’ He did not 
enter into any details as to its subject matter, but he ex- 
pressed a hope that it would soon be produced in this 
country.”’ 

We would very much like to write that the playing of 
the society has improved, but such is not the case. Both 
at the rehearsal on Friday afternoon and at the concert 
rough, coarse and noisy playing was the rule. The strings 
were opaque, as usual, and the brass too blaring and faulty 
in entrances. The woodwind, especially the oboe and 
flute, is entitled to praise, for the dialogue in the slow move- 
ment of the symphony was admirably phrased by Messrs. 
Eller and Wehner. 

Brema sang with astounding passion the number from 
the Gétterdimmerung. The music is too high for her 
in places, and her vocal shortcomings are too well known 
to be recalled here. She atones for much by her dramatic 
intelligence and genuine temperament. In the group of 
Wagner songs she was not so successful, for her lyric mo- 
ments are not her happiest. She was warmly received, as 
was Mr. Siedl. The fifth concert occurs March 6. Achille 
Rivarde is announced as the solo performer, and will play 
the second Bruch concerto. The other numbers of the 
program are the C major symphony of Schubert, a new 
overture by Frederic Lamond, and the Bach concerto in 
G, for string orchestra. ‘ 





Violinist Lambert’s Sudden Death.—The body of the 
man who died on Thursday night at the Hamilton Ferry 
house was identified on Sunday as that of James L. Lambert, 
first violinist of the Park Theatre, Brooklyn. 

The body was at first thougut to be that of John J. Bahr, 
a friend of Lambert, because Bahr’s card was in one of 





Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler in Chicago. 
AST week we chronicled the enormous success 
that Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler enjoyed ata recent 
appearance in Chicago with Mr. Theodore Thomas and his 
orchestra. We reprint to-day some of Chicago’s critical 


opinions evoked by her performance: 

The first appearance with the Chicago Orchestra of 
Madame Bloomfield Zeisler since her return from abroad 
took place yesterday afternoon. The demonstration was 
of a character seldom granted. The reception of the emi- 
nent pianist on the occasion of her return to the concert 
room last autumn after an absence of two seasons was a 
notable one. Yesterday afternoon, however, the enthu- 
siasm was of a character that only one other pianist 
within recall, Paderewski, can awaken. Yet the outburst 
was more explosive on the part of the audience in the in- 
stance of Madame Bloomfield Zeisler. Succeeding the 
first movement of Rubinstein’s D minor concerto, the 
number for which’ the pianist was noted in the program, 
the applause delayed the performance. After the final 
movement Madame Bloomfield Zeisler was repeatedly re- 
called and greeted with waving of handkerchiefs. Finall 
the scherzo from Litolff’s concerto No. 4 was given with 
orchestral accompaniment. Succeeding this the applause 
remained continuous until Madame Bloomfield Zeisler was 
obliged to return to the instrument for a second additional 
number, a Rubinstein barcarolle. 

Assuredly the playing of the eminent pianist yesterday 
afternoon was electrifying. The prodigious power and 
breadth with which the opening movement, moderato 
assai, was given proved astounding. Particularly so in 
the case of one apparently so frail in physical build. But 
in this first movement the identity of sex became lost in 
that of the artist. The womanly charm of sympathetic 
eer was fully present in the succeeding andante. 

n this movement all of ‘the pianist’s charm of delicacy, 

singing quality of tone, and sureness in passage work 
were allowed full play. The final movement was given 
with admirable ag! yr and an eminent degree of 
power considering the demand on resource of the opening 
movement. 

There is first of all in Madame Bloomfield Zeisler’s work 
intensity. She is above all a dramatic player forgetful of 
her own personality in the spirit of the composition. Full 
of nervous — and emotional, there is never lack of hal- 
ance. Intelligence dominates, and there exists always 
the self-coramand necessary to coherence. In tanger ber | 
the temperament of Madame Bloomfield Zeisler one woul 
be tempted to place her with Madame Bernhardt. There 
is the same ionate intensity and forcefulness. She 
gains her effects with the same irresistible impulse that 

overns the work of the actress and she infuses them with 
the fire of life. 

The orchestra partook of the general enthusiasm and 
played the accompanying score with splendid effect.— 
Tribune, February i. 


Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler carried off so many 





blushing honors at the orchestra concert yesterday after- | 





noon that everyone present was reminded of the late 
Paderewski enthusiasm. 

After oo the massive Rubinstein concerto, D minor, 
No. 4, the applause was so great and persistent that Mrs. 
Zeisler, first bowing her thanks a number of times, con- 
cluded that it was quite-as well to yield to the inevitable 
without delay. She therefore returned to the piano and 
gave out the Litolff D minor scherzo in a most brilliant 
and captivating manner. This achievement brought out 
another fusillade of applause, which continued unabated 
until Mrs. Zeisler again took her seat at the instrument. 
This time she played, unaccompanied, the Rubinstein 
barcarolle with a degree of virtuosity that still further 
confirmed the deep impression she had already made. 

While the ancient proverb that the prophet is not with- 
out honor save in his own land may be true enough, Mrs. 
Zeisler must be one of the notable exceptions proving the 
rule. Noartist, from any part of the world, could have 
received a warmer welcome or stirred a more enthusiastic 
ovation, and it is doubtful whether any one of them would 
have deserved a higher tribute of praise. Mrs. Zeisler has 
made such great gains in virtuosity that Paderewski and 
the rest may well look to their laurels. 

It was in the Rubinstein concerto that she first astounded 
the European critics, and after hearing her performance 
yesterday it was easy enough to understand their amaze- 
ment. The work, with its massive chords and strong 
harmonic and melodic contrasts, is one of Rubinstein’s 
most characteristic compositions. One may readily 
imagine that it was written to his own measure, and those 
who remember his leonine methods at the piano need not 
be told what that measure was. It was scarcely to be ex- 
pected that any lady would be abie to fully interpret 
phrases so full of technical difficulties and requiring so 
much sustained physical effort, but Mrs. Zeisler swept 
triumphant over them all and fully justified the hopes of 
her most sanguine friends. . The entire impression of the 
composition is broad and almost pompous, and while the 
melodic invention of the second movement is in the nature 
of a relief, the characteristics of the master are again 
brought out by the richly involved variations of the finale. 
— Times-Herald. 





The soloist was Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. ‘The 
selection for her playing was the concerto for piano and 
orchestra, No. 4, in D minor, by Rubinstein, in which this 
fine soloist achieved such renown abroad. It was a mag- 
nificent performance of a great work. Mrs. Zeisler has 
made good her pre-eminence as the foremost woman 
pianist of America, if not the world, but at each hear- 
ing her worth as such tothe city of her residence and 
choice .becomes more highly accentuated. Toward the 
close of the final movement, in the cadenza, Mrs. Zeisler 
improved the opportunityfor technical display in a man- 
ner that had something to do with the prolonged applause 
that followed the finale. The second movement, with its 
lovely melody, demonstrated that the player is competent 
in good and varied tone production as well as the work 
that depends for effect more on the style of execution 
than its character. The finale, in very rapid time, was 
given with force and precision. Mrs. Zeisler’s friends, as 
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numerous as the total of those present, gave the Chicago 
artist generous applause. In tangible thanks for this, 
she played, with the assistance of the orchestra, the 
scherzo from the D minor concerto of Litolff. The diffi- 
cult finger work was suggestive of that of the great player 
who recently has won applause and more tangible reward 
here. It may be local pride, but there were those who 
thought the home production compared favorably with 
that of foreign parts. Again being called upon to play, 
Mrs. Zeisler responded with a barcarolle by Rubinstein. 
In this the air, first in the treble and then in the bass, is car- 
ried with one hand, to a delicate accompaniment by the 
other. The effect was very fins. -diotar- cet. 





Inclemeat weather did not prohibit a large attendance 
at the thirteenth concert of the Chicago Orchestra yester- 
day afternoon. Madame Bloomfield Zeisler was the mag- 
net that attracted a large percentage of the auditors. ft 
was her first appearance in orchestral concert since her 
return from Europe. She won the honors of the day. 
She played Rubinstein’s concerto No. 4 in D minor for 
vend and orchestra. Rubinstein wrote the concerto for 

imself, and it would seem difficult for a woman to attain 
that degree of physical strength pes segue to the rendition 
of the composition. But Mrs. Zeisler, despite an appar- 
ently delicate body, was possessed of power more than 
sufficient for this work. It seemed as though she were 
endowed with special force for the occasion ; she evinced 
rare feeling in the first movement—moderato assai—and 
the final movement was phrased in a schoiarly manner, 
well calculated to display the composer’s individuality, 
which has its best illustration in the last allegro. It was 
at the completion of the final movement that Madame 
Bloomfield Zeisler came into her own—an ovation from a 
home audience. When she left the piano she moved off 
the stage to the accompaniment of plaudits, fluttering 
handkerchiefs and ‘‘ bravas.’’ As an encore she gave 
Litolff’s concerto No. 4, with the assistance of the orches- 
tra. Even this would not suffice, for the audience de- 
manded another selection, though the orchestra had re- 
tired. In response to continued applause she played a 
Rubinstein barcarolle. 

Paderewski never received a more spontaneous or 
fervid tribute than that paid Madame Bloomfield Zeisler 
yesterday. The enthusiasm was genuine ; the compli- 
ment was a merited one. Madame Bloomfield Zeisler has 
a singing tone that fully equals Paderewski’s. It is in 
her earnestness and intensity that part of her charm lies ; 
then, too, there is an element of magnetism which com- 
mands sympathy.—Zvening Post. 





The thirteenth concert of the Chicago Orchestra brought 
one of the largest symphony audiences of the season to the 
Auditorium yesterday afternoon. But the announcement 
that Madame Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler would be the so- 
loist probably attracted many students and lovers of the 
piano, The latter occupied seats near the stage, which 
usually are vacant until after everything else has been 
sold. From these seats the students watched every move- 
ment of the pianist’s hands. Madame Zeisler played 
Rubinstein's concerto No. 4, in D minor, for piano 
and orchestra. It was her first appearance in orchestral 
concert in Chicago since her recent return from Europe. 

Having read of her success abroad and in New York, the 
audience was inclined to be extremely critical and exact- 
ing in its judgment. The concerto is a characteristic mas- 
terpiece of Rubinstein in all that that implies. The ap- 
oom grew at the end of each movement, and when the 
rrilliant finale had been finished there could be no doubt 
as to Madame Zeisler’s triumph. She was recalled four 
or five times and finally consented to play again. This 
time, with the assistance of the orchestra, she played the 
scherzo from Litolff’s concerto No. 4. This was rendered 
with even greater ease and prongs | of shading than the 
Rubinstein number, and was so well received that in re- 
sponse to the ‘‘ bravas’’ and waving handkerchiefs the 
pianist was compelled to play again. This time she dis- 

nsed with the orchestra, playing Rubinstein’s barcarolle 
in F minor.—Record. 





Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler received more than an 
equal share of the honors at yesterday afternoon's re- 
hearsal of the Chicago Orchestra. Not that the orchestra 
played less beautifully than is its custom. The ear of the 
ordinary listener fails to discover any fault in Mr. Thomas’ 
unerring leadership or soulful interpretations. 

But Sime. Bloomfield Zeisler’s performance upon the 
piano was superb. Each time one has the good fortune 
to hear her she seems to have passed another stage toward 
perfection in technic, and that absolute balance between 
the emotions and the intellect which alone can command 
at once the respect and admiration of intelligent listeners. 
The advancement is, however, more apparent than real. 
The secret of it is that her mastery of the piano is so com- 
plete that the auditor is ever finding something new to ad- 
mire. Her marvelous touch, the quality and purity of her 
tone, which seem now like the pealing notes of an organ, 
and then again as ethereal as a tintinnabulating harp, and 
withal the inspiring power she reveals—these are denote- 
ments of art which cannot be mistaken. 

There is something akin to masculine strength in her 
style, but upon closer study one discovers the strength 
without the masculine element. This distinguishes it from 
the master pianists of our day. It is essentially feminine, 
but feminine in an heroic manner. 

Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler selected Rubinstein’s concerto 
in D minor for her first performance with the orchestra. 
It is a happy choice, in that the accompaniment is not so 
ncisy as to put her to too great exertion. Her readin 
was delightfully melodious, and in the louder pete te) 
the first and third movements it was superbly brilliant. 
The applause which followed was tremendous, and in 
answer to the demand she at gy responded with the 
scherzo movement from Litolff’s minor concerto, the 
orchestra playing the accompaniment. ‘The sweetness 
and delicacy of this selection only added to the audience's 
enthusiasm, and another encore was forthcoming. This 
time she played Rubinstein’s barcarolle.—Lvening Jour- 
nal. 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler was the magnet that drew a 
large audience to the Thomas concert yesterday, in spite 
vf the misty rain and sloppy streets that made concert go- 


ing unpleasant to those who hac good gowns and no car- 
se as compose the majority of the afternoon 
audiences. 

The program was not a popular one; in fact, there were 
only three numbers on it. It is easy to see that each num- 
ber must be long to fill an afternoon, from 2:30 until 5 
o’clock. Such a program could never be a popular one, 
but there was one popular feature in it, and that was Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler. From the resounding chords which 
commence the Rubinstein concerts to the closing notes the 
audience was carried with her. 

This concerto, No. 4 in D minor, is one of the best com- 
positions ever written for piano and orchestra, one of the 
most pleasing to an audience and grateful to the per- 
former. 

It would be superfluous to give a detailed criticism of 
Mrs. Zeisler’s interpretation of the concerto, as it has the 
seal of the ar egg approval. Rubinstein declared, 
when he heard her play it in Dresden, that she was in- 
spired, that it was the best performance of his work she 
had ever heard. It is a composition that gives Mrs. Zeis- 
ler’s best qualities a chance to display themselves. The 
first movement is broad and dramatic, with a splendid 
cadenza and most stirring climax, which brought outa 
burst of applause. It was in this movement that the 
brilliant, unfailing technic, almost masculine force, and 
intense dramatic ability which characterize Mrs. Zeisler’s 
playing were best shown. There is nota pianist in the 
country who possesses the same intensity and vitality; 
every tone is crisp and decisive, every climax well sus- 
tained. 

Her strength in chords and octave playing is a marvel. 
You wonder where she gets it all, she is such a frail looking 
woman. It is a triumph of mind over matter. Neither is 
she lacking in delicacy; her pianissimos are exquisite and 
her runs beautifully clear. If there be one thing lacking 
it is warmth of tone at times. Take it all in all, there is 
not a better pianist in the country than Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler. 

In response to repeated recalls she gave the Litolff 
scherzo in D minor, accompanied with orchestra. It is 
the lightest, most bewitching movement imaginable, and 
displayed another phase of Mrs. Zeisler’s technic—a per- 
fect, clear, delicate staccato with beautiful tone. This was 
received even more enthusiastically than the concerto, 
and again she was obliged to play an encore, a barcarolle 
of Rubinstein, that was played with exquisite expres- 
sion.—Chronicle. 





Winkler Subscription Concert.— Herr Leopold Winkler, 
pianist, gave a subscription concert on Tuesday evening, 
February 4, in the Hotel Waldorf ballroom, assisted by 
Mme. Clementine De Vere-Sapio, soprano. 

Fourth Lachmund Concert.—The fourth concert by 
pupils of the Lachmund Conservatory of Music (formerly 
New York Musical Institute) was held on Monday evening, 
February 8, in the conservatory, 182 East Fifty-eighth 
street, with the assistance of Mr. D. Mazenet, organist. 
The pupils who performed were Misses Florence Braden, 
Jessie Thompson, Hildegarde Hoffmann, Claire Attalie 
Turler, Euphemia Elsmann, Clara Rothschild, Alice Lich- 
tenstein, Winifred Richardson, Maud Clay Mills, Amanda 
Hansing, Carrie Severance, Miss Hamburgher and Mr. P. 
Ludwig Condé. The concert was a success. 


The Henschels.—Henry Wolfsohn has arranged a most 
remarkable tour for Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel. The 
artists are expected to arrive March 29 and will remain 
in this country only five weeks, and every date until their 
departure, May 7, is filled. The following is their itinerary : 
March 30th, New York; 3ist, Boston ; April ist to 6th, Boston; 
7th, Pittsburgh; 8th, Toledo; 9th, Columbus; 10th and 1ith, 
Cincinnati ; 13th, 14th and 15th, Montreal ; 17th and 18th, Boston ; 
20th, Cleveland ; 21st, Rochester ; 22d, Hartford ; 23d, Brooklyn ; 
24th and 25th, New York; 27th, Farmington ; 28th, Mendelssohn ; 
80th, Chicago; May Ist, Milwaukee ; 2d, Chicago; 4th, James- 
town ; 5th, Buffalo; 6th, Orange. 

Singers, Not Music.—The fact that so hackneyed a 
work as Carmen, with four of the principal stars of the 
opera, can be sung to an audience of 5,000 people at ad- 
vanced prices of admission while such masterpieces as 
Fidelio, Falstaff, Die Walkiire and Tristan (without Jean 
de Reszké) are given before empty benches, makes it clear 
that it is no longer the work, but the singer, that attracts 
the public. Not one of the new compositions brought out 
by Messrs. Abbey & Grau since they assumed the manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan Opera House has proved a finan- 
cial success. An opera has to be advertised and talked 
about before people can be induced to go and hear it, while 
an artistic public, like that of Paris, which awaits with 
eagerness and curiosity every new work from the pen of a 
prominent composer, such as Massenet or Saint-Saéns, 
simply does not exist in America. 

Small wonder then that our managers refuse to throw 
good money after bad, and that important works which 
have been familiar in the European capitals for years 
stand no chance of production here. 

The Metropolitan Opera House is nolonger a temple of 
art. Itisacircus. What do we care about art, anyway? 
Let Messrs. Abbey & Grau stick to their double bill of 
Lucia and Cavalleria, or put on The Bohemian Girl, with 
Melba as Aviine, Calvé as the Gypsy Queen, Jean de 
Reszké as 7haddeus, Edouard de Reszké as Devilshoof, 
Plangon as Count Arnhem. With such a cast they can 
charge $7 a seat for an indefinite period. OPERAGOER. 

New York, February 4, 1896.—Sun. 
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In the City.—Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, of Cincinnati, 
and Mr. Edgar S. Kelley, of San Francisco, are in the city. 

Mrs. Mansfield Sang.—Mrs. D. Haas-Mansfield, wife 
of Albert M. Mansfield, manager of the Schubert Piano 
Company, sang in a concert given by the American Legion 
of Honor on Friday evening, January 31. 

Manuscript Society Concerts.—At the third public 
meeting of the Manuscript Society, in Chickering Hall, on 
Thursday evening, six numbers from the Xaver Schar- 
wenka’s opera Mataswintha will be performed in concert 
style. The remainder of the program will consist of The 
Angel, a cantata, by Platon Brunoff, for soprano and bari- 
tone soio, chorus and orchestra ; an excerpt from an opera 
by William K. Bassford, and a Chinese suite, ‘‘ Aladdin,” 
for orchestra, by Edgar T. Kelley. 

Theodore Thomas in Brooklyn. — To the Symphony 
Society (formerly the Seidl Society) is the public of Brook- 
lyn indebted for the two concerts of the Theodore Thomas 
orchestra which are to be given in that city on March 20 
and 26. The programs will be issued this week, and the 
soloists will be announced. Mr. Joseffy will play at the 
first concert. The deniand for the tickets would indicate 
that the Brooklyn public are eager for the reappearance of 
Mr. Thomas, and undoubtedly he will have a warm wel- 
come. The Symphony Society have other musical inter- 
tainments in view during the coming spring, but nothing 
that will exceed in interest the proposed Thomas concerts. 

The Same Old Violin Fake.—Syracuse, February 8.— 

Prof. Albert Kuenzlen, of this city, has lately come into 
possession of a valuable Cremona violin, made by Peter 
Guarnerius in 1673. Professor Kuenzlen, on a recent visit 
to New York, stumbled upon an old Italian artist and musi- 
cian who had come to this country in the vain hope of mak- 
ing a fortune. The old man was nearly penniless, and be- 
sought Professor Kuenzlen to buy an old violin which he 
carried in a black leather case under his arm. The pro- 
fessor examined the instrument and was aware from its ap- 
pearance that if it was not a genuine Guarnerius, as the 
inscription indicated, it was at least a violin of great age 
and excellent tone, and purchased it of the old man for a 
trifling sum. 
Ondricek, the Hungarian virtuoso, who was in this city 
a few days ago, saw the violin, played upon it, and pro- 
nounced it without doubt a genuine Guarnerius. Its value 
is believed to be at least $2,500.—New York Sun. 


A Sinzig Musical Morning.—This was the program 
given at Mr. Ferdinand Sinzig’s third musical morning, 


) February 5: 
ORR Cita pccccctcntesess soe vebe cobisceudececces Grieg 
Morceaux lyriques, op. 57. 
Menuett. 
Illusion. 
She Dances. 
Phantom, from op. 62. 
Mr. Sinzig. 
Die Botschaft (The Message).......... .... 
Vergebliches Standchen (The Vain Suit) .. f hia <csiaicmeanect 
Mrs, Mills. 
Rhapsody, op. 76, No. 1, 
Valses, op. 99...........+. } PP eee ee er eye Brahms 
Mr. Sinzig. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 18, 14, 15, 16, 
Dichterliebe, op. 48, (M. Heine).......... } ne Aenennge Schumens 
Mr. Seitz. 
Intermezzo, op. 4, No. 6, 
Romance, op. 28.......... Siakete Gide rs cbiisecs ... Schumann 
Paganini Caprice...... .. 
Mr. Sinzig. 


Success of Miss Viola Campbell.—Miss Viola Camp- 
bell, the young soprano, a pupil of Mr. Arthur J. Hubbard, 
of Boston, scored a pronounced success during the recent 
Ogdensburgh Festival. Miss Campbell is a handsome girl 
not yetin her twentieth year, of whom great things are 
predicted. Her voice is one of absolute purity and sweet- 
ness, is of large compass and has power enough to warrant 
the belief that the world will know her as a great operatic 
star, particularly as she is the happy possessor of both 
musical ability and temperament of the highest order. Of 
her singing the Daily News said: 

Of Miss Viola Campbell it can be said that she made a most 
decided hit with her first number with orchestra, an aria from 
Gounod’s Queen of Sheba. Her presence is pleasing and her 
voice sweet and carefully trained, every note of her songs being 
given with clearness and precision. She pleased her audience so 
well with her first number that the applause was tumultuous and 





an encore demanded, 





er 
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.which were very much en vogue. 
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Minnie Tracey. 

ISS MINNIE TRACEY, dramatic prima donna 

of the Hinrichs Opera Company, Philadelphia, has 

been rapidly winning in her own country, since her arrival, 

unstinted popularity and admiration. Small wonder is this to 

those who have followed this young singer's swift and sure 

artistic career in Europe. Three gifts belong to Miss 

Tracey indisputably: a live, intelligent and extremely in- 

teresting personality, a full, rich, admirably trained voice 

and a dramatic power which distinguishes her on the 

operatic stage as an unusually capable and magnetic 
actress, 

A bright, buoyant, genial, whole-souled individuality, 
expressed in an elastic bearing, and a face, open, frank, 
fleshily tinted and lit up with splendid clear brown eyes 
which face things with a fine, firm sympathy. This wins 
you with Miss Tracey at once. 

‘* I was born in Albany,” she said, ‘‘ of an old New York 
family. Yes, you are right. I am the niece of General 
Tracy. My family were all much affected with the pride 
of birth. I always had the stage idea, but they would not 
listen to it. I was pooh-poohed and silenced. My musical 
bent, however, they could not repress, and I was permitted 
to go to Paris to finish my vocal study. There, 
as an amateur (supposed), I studied with 
Marie Sass for two years and a haif, a brill- 
idnt teacher, who had herself created the prin- 





of living musicians and composers. The following from 
among several letters of Ernest Reyer has reached her re- 
cently in Philadelphia : 

(TRANSLATION. ] 

CHERE MapEMOIsELLE—It is thanks to you that my Sigurd 
will become known and applauded in America, and I tender you 
thereupon my sincere gratitude. I am equally delighted to find 
your admirable talent so well approved by your compatriots, 
and I once more offer you my compliments on your great and 
sympathetic genius. 

The letter goes on to offer warm terms of praise and en- 
couragement as well as lasting friendship to Miss Tracey 
from her devoted friend Ernest Reyer. 

There are several others from the same source couched 
in equal terms, also a number from Massenet, among which 
is the following apropos of Le Cid in England. 

TRANSLATED—" Chére Mademoiselle, I am exceedingly happy 
about the news of which you inform me. Le Cidin England, 
with an interpreter of your talent, is a piece of rare good fortune 
for its author. 

‘Kindly receive, chére mademoiselle, my most respectful con- 
sideration. JuLes Massener.” 

Miss Tracey possesses a volume of similar correspond- 
ence. She is extremely popular in Philadelphia, from 





kind enough to say that I had emphasized his good opin- 
ion. There was also the handshakes of the choir and the 
band, that an artist is so jealous to receive. These came 
to me in abundance, and I must say far beyond my de- 
serts. But the Boston people were all so delightful. Mrs. 
Beach, who you know has written so many beautiful com- 
positions, wrote to a friend saying: 

“** Mr, Thomson’s voice and style were well suited to 
the difficult requirements of the work and his singing was 
conspicuous for its musicianship and its thoroughly devo- 
tional spirit.’ 

‘I was informed of the compliment within an hour after 
the completion of the concert. The day following a 
prominent vocal teacher of the N. E. Conservatory sent 
words of the warmest approval to me relative to my vocal 
method, and Mr. Arthur P. Schmidt seemed to be a regular 
encyclopedia of congratulations for me. Nor was Mr. 
Dennees to be forgotten. His words to me were: ‘ You 
interpreted Verdi’s Requiem in accord with the markings 
of the score, and in my judgment presented a highly com- 
mendable and artistic conception of the difficult bass 
music.’ 

“‘Then there is another letter which I received 
which tickles me so that I must give you a 
part of it. The writer will be unnamed, but as 
he is a friend and admirer of your Boston 
correspondent he will doubtless disclose him- 





cipal réle in L’Africaine. By accident I was 
heard by Director Dauphin, of the Geneva 
Opera House, who offered me an engagement 
at once, but my teacher did not think at the 
first hearing that I was duly prepared. 

‘* But the director kept me in mind all along 
and the following spring asked me if I would 
sing before the abonnés of the Geneva opera, 
which I did. I made a success and was en- 
gaged at once. I made my début in Faust, 
my second appearance as Gi/da in Rigoletto 
and the third as Va/entzne in the Huguenots. 
I sang there for seven months and had the honor 
of singing £/sa@a for the first time in French 
in Geneva. I also sang there L’Africaine, 
Aida, Halévy’s Juive, created Le Cid, of Mas- 
senet; Iphigénie, of Gluck, and sang my 
French £/sa successfully about twenty-seven 
times. 

** Following I sang in special performances 
all through Belgium. I put in no idle time, 
I assure you. Reyer’s Sigurd is a favorite 
work of mine, which I have sung a great deal. 
I created the réle of Brinnhilda, in Nice, the 
following winter, alternating it frequently with 
other dramatic réles. 

** Dramatic, yes,” said Miss Tracey, ‘* that is 
my keynote in voiceand action. My sympathies 
are all with the broad and large and forceful. 
I like the tender, the delicate and sympathetic 
in its place, but my principal leanings as well 
as talents lie in the larger and weightier 
grooves, In 1893 I sang at Covent Garden, 
London, my particular réle being Donna Anna 
in Don Giovanni, and then I had a host of 
social engagetnents which it gave me great 
enjoyment to fill. I sang a great deal at 
Mrs. Mackay’s and at other brilliant affairs, 





‘* After London where did I go? First to 
Marseilles. I sang there twelve dramatic so- 
prano réles and was unanimously received by 
the public and the extremely difficult.critical the- 
atrical commission. Ofcourse, you understand 
the very taxing mode there. You make three appearances. 
At the final one the director comes forward and demands in 
very plain terms from the public: ‘Do you or do you not 
want her?’ There is no varnish on his question, any more 
than there is on the public reply, which, if they feel that way, 
will be a violent hissing for you just as soon as anything 
else. Well, they accepted me, cheered and clapped me, 
and, ah, well, forgive me, but I have a special tendresse 
for the Marseillaise. 

‘Oh, the réles I sang for my experiment? Vadentzne in 
the Huguenots, A/ice in Robert le Diable and Racked in 
LaJuive. Afterward I sang Sa/omé in Massenet's Hérodiade 
by Massenet’s request. Last winter, you ask? Well, I 
was leading prima donna in the opera house at Cairo, and 
much did I enjoy the Orient and Oriental appreciation and 
enthusiasm, which the Khedive heads so consistently. 
Incidentally I sang in Geneva, my pet corner of Europe 
by reason of my début and the great success and encour- 
agement obtained there. In Cairo I sang in Cavalleria, 
Pagliacci, Bruneau’s L’Attaque du Moulin, Delna’s great 
réle and several others. Since my début on the stage I 
have studied with Tequi, a great Paris teacher famous for 
diction and better known to the artistic and professional 
than the average music loving world. How much I think 
of him and of the good he has accomplished for me I can 
hardly express. He is a very great teacher.” 

Miss Tracey is rich in a voluminous and interesting as 
well as flattering correspondence from among the greatest 








MINNIE TRACEY. 


where she has recently run on to New York, where she has 
appeared in fashionable social musicales with pronounced 
success. 





James Fitch Thomson. 
R. JAMES FITCH THOMSON, the success- 


ful and artistic baritone, returned to New York last 
week after a most successful trip in Boston and the 
East. Seen by a representative of THe Musica, CourizR 
Mr. Thomson chatted as follows: 

‘Beginning with compliments, the first one was paid 
mein Boston by the conductor, Mr. B. F. Lang, during 
the intermission. I felt it to be sincere and, of course, I 
prize it the most. After the performance I received the 
congratulations of the president of the Handel and Haydn, 
Mr. A. Newton Parker, and also of Mr. Charles W. Stone, 
the secretary. You know this latter gentleman is quoted 
in the Boston Journa/ as having said: ‘I am glad that Mr. 
Thomson is able to come to Boston. We had felt that we 
would be obliged to defer his appearance until next sea- 
son, but this unexpected opportunity enables us to intro- 
duce him now. He is a very fine baritone.’ 

‘* Well, that introduction emanating from such a source 
was a very strong indorsement, and I felt that it was one 
that would tax my utmost powers to prove. It pleases 
me greatly to tell you that Mr. Stone did not withdraw his 
indorsement after I had sung, but, on the contrary, was 





self to that gentleman. This congratulator 
wrote me thus : 

“* As Francis Wilson says in the Merry 
Monarch, ‘‘ You done noble, and I seen you 
when you done it.” I was very much pleased 
with your intelligent and artistic singing of 
the bass music. Excellent in intonation and 
enunciation, I like your voice, and although 
I was near the rear end of the hall I dis- 
tinguished your part clearly in all the numbers 
in which you took part. When Philip Hale 
pays even a slight compliment to an artist 
it is deserved, for he is a chronic fault-finder, 
although an excellent man. His austerity is 
never separable from justice.’ 

‘* So you will see that there seemed to be a 
pretty general consensus of opinion in Bos- 
ton that my voice and school were all right. 
Each was paid many compliments, both by 
critics and the musical unwashed. As to 
my work and my personal opinion of it, I 
am considerably elated that it was not con- 
demned. 

*‘I sang before a disappointed public in 
the place of a great artist (Popovici). I sang 
on exactly ten days’ notice and three days’ 
study (my other engagements and study would 
not allow of more). I sang a work that was 
entirely foreign to me and which I had not 
even seen before ; and all this as part of a 
performance in conjunction with the Handel 
and Haydn of Boston, in its eighty-first sea- 
son and 703d concert, and with a full apprecia- 
tion of my artistically infantisimal propor- 
tions, as part of the society history in its 703d 
concert. Don’t you think I should feel ex- 
tremely proud of all my compliments? Well, 
I am proud and extremely happy, for my con- 
gratulations did not cease with those I have 
mentioned, but several different members of 
the orchestra, as well as active members of 
the society, had delightfully pleasant things 
to say to me, and some of them waited in or- 

This was not the least sincere compliment, 





der to do so. 


was it ? ‘ 
“* And the critics were extremely considerate ; they did 


hot censure me at all, and I did censure myself severely, 
for I feel that I did not do myself full justice. Yes, I 
believe I am to sing in Boston soon again.’’ 








Not Our Philip Hale.—The Philip L. Hale, of Boston, 
who is announced to marry Miss Ethel Reed, is a painter 
and son of Edward Everett Hale and no relation to Mr. 
Philip Hale, the brilliant correspondent of Tue Musica 
Courirr. This in response to a number of excited inquiries. 

Louis Schmidt Concert.—The second subscription re- 
cital of chamber music and song by Mr. Louis Schmidt 
will take place at Carnegie Chamber Music Hal! on the 
evening of March 19. Miss Marguerite Hall, mezzo 
soprano; Miss Lotta Mills, pianist; Mr. Heinrich Meyn, 
baritone, and Mr. Victor Herbert, ‘cellist, will assist, 

Denison Studio Recital.—A recital was given by Miss 
Emma K, Denison, soprano, at her studio, 98 Fifth avenue, 
on Friday afternoon, February 7, when the singer was 
assisted by her sister and pupil, Miss Eilen L. Denison, 
mezzo soprano; Miss Lucia H. Bender, pianist, and Mrs. J. 
Henry McKinley, accompanist. A large and musicianly 
audience attended, and Miss Emma Denison’s versatile 
power and sympathetic voice and delivery came in for 
abundant admiration and approval. 
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HERE were no novelties at the opera last week, 
and as announced Manon was sung on Wednesday 
night, Tannhduser on Thursday evening, Friday Lucia, 
and Cavalleria Rusticana and Les Huguenots, with the 
big cast at the maiinée. Saturday evening Falstaff was 
sung before a small audience, which reveals the fact that a 
great artist like Maurel and a great work like Falstaff (the 
greatest since Die Meistersinger) are not appreciated. 

On Sunday evening The Damnation of Faust was re- 
peated with the same ensemble, with the exception that 
Nordica sang instead of Clementina De Vere-Sapio. Last 
Monday evening Die Meistersinger was given for the first 
time this season, with the following cast: 


Benen Rahs. .. occiescnckemeceivvics cuss sobdaces oes M, Ed. de Reszké 
IEG. ois 0.00 ween cavnniyodéoce dethoeeenegeatevennee M. Plancon 
PURUIOIIEE 20 on cccccdyadoopooucodnseomevagneenienes Sig. Carbone 
PERS BURNER re - ccvarewtewaysSectvvatadancpegene Sig. Campanari 
DOTEE . cccceccseccccccrccccensccosespestivesooes Lloyd D’Aubigne 


Kunz Vogelgesang ve cade bcededrdecbovedbepinsuseres ben Sig. Vanni 
PEE OUR oo kc ca ca cnccedecsccssorovencsoncubse Sig. Rinaldini 
RD TEGO oo ks ice ee cc cccvecedesutougenbuense Sig. Maestri 
TENGE iis. oc ccccvededdésbabds upvc ceteset Sig. Paris 


PaaeR Machtlaal: «... .<vsicccopcse.cdodbvdddcbistaccke Sig. Borin 
ETN OC no 6:i.s's's oc 0 piesoe <petconeshe aeay Sig. de Vaschetti 


TENN, ohh oh occonbuese sues cépntnteesvbas- anita Sig. Cernusco 
BPRS PURINE ag sctenektinedasernsvatdenaséuns M. de Longprez 
BOD WORGNNES. «0 onc vankess nabbese benseacvesecseaaree Sig. Viviani 
MUMOUS) 50d vé00cegsdensc’ccccceheanbbine siden M. Jean de Reszké 


PEON: ancckntenocessevcsveusabenoatedral Mile. Bauermeister 
PSs cvtevicticcdiadecdevegesssaccbedgveueel Mile. Lola Becth 


The performance was immensely successful, the house 
was crowded, and although it was half past twelve before 
the final curtain, a crowd of enthusiasts remained and in- 
sisted on the principals bowing again and again. Nor was 
Mr. Seidl forgotten. From a strictly critical viewpoint 
there was much to cavilat. The Zva of Miss Beeth was 
not very attractive. She is a pretty girl and her figure 
despite its hopeless inflexibility is svelte. But she is gauche 
and her notion of acting is very elementary. She expresses 
awhole gamut of emotions by a fixed smile and several 
marionette gestures, and worst of all sheis, despite her 
youth, without magnetism. 

This girlisan enigma. She had unquestionable success 
in Europe and to.us it is unaccountable. Her voice, an ex- 
cellent one, is badly placed, and the ‘‘ wabble” was so dis- 
tressing on Monday that a displacement of rhythm seemed 
inevitable. With all the attributes of healthy womanhood, 
yet Miss Beeth lacks true femininity. In the church scene 
she overdid the stage ‘‘ business” to a ludicrous extent, for 
she coquetted in too obvious a fashion, and during Beck- 
messer’s serenade her poses suggested /so/de rather than 
the modest demeanor of the daughter of the rich goldsmith 
who *‘ went for a song.” 

Nor was her legato to be praised in the quintet. The 
work of the rest of the cast we are familiar with. Jean 
de Reszké was still the same winning figure as Wa/- 
ther, and his singing was remarkable, even fér him. Its 
fervor, lucidity and intensity were alike admirable. 

Edouard has evidently been studying Hans Sachs since 
we last heard him. He sings with a riper conception and 
much more feeling. The humorous accent is not lacking 
and there is more burly good humor. A poet cobbler he is 
not yet. But he makes much more of the réle than did 
Jean Lassalle, who only emphasized its theatrical side. 
Carbone is a fine buffo Beckmesser and acted and sang 
with plenty of spirit. He fails in depicting the saturnine 
humors of the wily and malevolent mastersinger, but be is 
very funny and sang very well. Campanari, it is need- 
less to say, compassed the vocal part of Kothner with 
ease, 

Lloyd d’Aubigne is an agreeable if not very characteristic 
David. The apprentices were bad, they always are, al- 
though the last scene went very well. The celebrated ox- 
horn in G flat, for which the Wagnerian purists clamored 
last spring was in evidence, and painfully so. Its tone is 
realistic to a degree and it yodeled most distressingly, but 
local color was gained, so let us all be happy. The tempi 
of the work was rather slow, the waits too long, and the 
prelude was played rather perfunctorily. But before the 
evening closed there was plenty of fire. 

To-night Les Huguenots, Friday evening Faust, and at 
the matinée Saturday Carmen, Saturday evening Lohen- 





grin, and Sunday evening the last Sunday concert will 
take place, and this ends the regular Italian opera season 
for 1895-6. 





Mme. Doria Devine’s Pupils’ Recital. 
N Friday morning last, February 7, Mme. Lena 
Doria Devine gave by special request, in Hardman 
Hall, a repetition of the pupils’ song recital of January 24, 
which made such a popular and artistic success, 

Mme. Doria Devine, who is a faithful exponent of the 
true Lamperti method, has only been before the New York 
public rather less than two years. In this short time she 
has come prominently forward, giving three public pupils’ 
recitals, at which she has been enabled to produce voices 
which gave testimony to a judicious and artistic training. 
Mme. Devine herself, although constituting herself pri- 
marily a teacher, has a soprano voice of very agreeable 
quality, which she uses well, singing with much true feel- 
ing and finish. She is also a most intelligent pianist, and 
being a ready reader and sympathetic accompanist is 
never found in a helpless condition should the professional 
accompanist fail to turn up. She sang at this last concert 
Bemberg’s Nymphs et Silvains, and for encore Délibes’ 
Filles de Cadix, the florid school finding her at home. 

Mrs. Nestor Lattard and Miss Blanche Duffield are Mme. 
Devine’s earliest pupils. Mrs. Lattard, whose services are 
in constant demand, is studying for grand opera. She 
sang Mattei’s Supplication, and for encore C. B. Hawley’s 
charming lyric, Because I Love You Dear. This voice of 
Mrs. Lattard is valuable, it has volume, mellowness and 
sympathy, and has been carefully developed into an ab- 
solutely even instrument without any of the straining or 
forcing which voices of this quality are often tempted to 
make in the lower and medium registers. It has the pure 
contralto quality with the mezzo range, and this young Wo- 
man sings with infinite feeling and refined taste. She has 
a future. 

Nature has not been so generous to Miss Blanche Duf- 
field, whose fragile instrument has been trained, however, 
to do agile duty in elaborate colorature work. She sang 
Proch’s air with variations nimbly enough, but lacks color 
and warmth and occasionally technical purity in her 
pyrotechnics. Miss Rosa Elson, a girl who is almost a 
child, has also a tiny, undeveloped instrument much 
slighter than Miss Duffield’s, but being trained in the same 
manner. She sang the Quando rapita in estasi, from Lucia, 
which naturally suffered much in delivery in such in- 
genuous hands. 

Mr. Edward Groeschel, a fine, warm, free, full tenor, with 
the voice excellently posed, sang some German songs and 
also in aduet of Smith,O That We Two Were Maying, with 
Mrs. Lattard, in which the two really pure, round sym- 
pathetic voices blended excellently, Mr. Groetschel isa 
satisfying tenor who emits his tone purely, after the same 
manner as Mrs. Lattard, and who sings with earnest intel- 
ligence and feeling. He also will be heard from in future, 
and he has certainly fared well at the hands of Mme. Doria 
Devine. 

Another tenor, Mr, Edward Gray, who needs a soulful 
wakening up, sang La donna e mobile in a voice of na- 
tive good quality. More study will accomplish more that 
he at present needs. 

Miss Etta Hull, who was assisted by Mr. Oscar Lang as 
accompanist, also played an opening solo. It was a very 
interesting recital, although the best voices—by all odds, 
those of Mrs. Nestor Lattard and Mr. Edward Groeschel— 
did not excite the applause of trills, staccati and elaborated 
cadenzas delivered by Misses Duffield and Elsner, not always 
with just emphasis or purity or certainty in the attack. 
Miss Duffield, however, has plenty of quiet confidence, and 
is never likely to fail in doing exactly the very best she 


knows. Weare inclined, however, while commending Miss _| 


Devine’s treatment of all her voices, to lay the finger of 
promise on Mrs. Lattard and Mr. Groeschel. Both have 
good voices which have been specifically well taught. 





Change of Name.—The New York Musical Institute 
(Carl V. Lachmund director) will in future be known as 
the Lachmund Conservatory of Music. 


Averill-Bradley Recital.—The third recital by Mr. 
Perry Averill and Mr. Orton Bradley will take place in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall to-morrow (Thursday) after- 
noon, February 13. 


Ondricek.—Ondricek has made such a remarkable suc- 
cess in this country that his. contract was prolonged in- 
definitely, and almost every date is taken up to April 15. 
He will leave to-day for Canada, playing in Montreal on 
the 14th; Buffalo, 16th; Pittsburgh, 18th; Allegheny City, 
19th ; Milwaukee, 2ist ; Chicago, 23d ; Cedar Rapids, 25th ; 
Minneapolis, 26th; St Paul, 27th; Northfield, 28th; Mil- 
waukee, March 1; Detroit, 24; Cleveland, 3d; Grand 
Rapids, 4th; Chicago, 5th and 7th. The latter concerts 
are in conjunction with Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, who 
had a phenomenal success in the Thomas concerts last 
month. After the Chicago concerts Ondricek will give 
twenty concerts in conjunction with the great Wagner 
singer, Materna. 





Lambert Pupils’ Concert. 

CONCERT in the nature of a piano recital, 
with an excellent orchestra of fifty, under the direc- 
tion of Victor Herbert, was given by former and present 
pupils of Alexander Lambert, of the New York College of 
Music, on Tuesday evening, February 4, in Carnegie Hall. 
The following were the performers: Misses Jessie Shay, 
Florence Terrel, Henrietta Seckendorf, Catharine Hurry, 

Katharine Campbell, Ada Smith, and Master Carl Deis. 

Among the above Miss Jessie Shay has for some time ap- 
peared before us asa professional pianist of refined and 
delightful if not over-robust genre. On this occasion, how- 
ever, Miss Shay took a bold step forward, and took it with 
such aplomb, force and decision that her performance was 
a brilliant surprise. She played Paderewski’s Polish Fan- 
taisie, and handled the sonorous opening, together with 
its various bold, bizarre themes, with so much vigor and 
intelligent, easy abandon that her claims to strength and 
authority, quite as much as to poetic grace and finesse, 
were most gratefully established. 

Her performance was marked by excellent sonority and 
abandon, and the ease with which matters were accom- 
plished heightened the satisfaction enormously. Miss 
Shay made no effort more apparent than she might make 
in a Chopin nocturne, and the one pity was in her free, 

spirited interpretation that Paderewski, being out of New 
York, could not be present to hear her. 

Miss Ada Smith played the rondo from the Chopin E 
minor concerto with pearly distinctness and finish. She 
has a limpid scale, and her passage work is unusually 
smooth and articulate. She, still further, seems very much 
at home with the orchestra, a state of things which did not 
affect the other young pianists, Miss Shay excepted, in the 
same unembarrassing degree. 

Miss Katharine Campbell played the finale from a 
Reinecke Concertstiick extremely well and intelligently, 
and Miss Florence Terrel played the third popular move- 
ment of the Saint-Saens G minor concerto with crispness and 
élan and a light, agile touch which did not always manage 
to surmount orchestral weight. Miss Terrel is, however, a 
refined, clever young pianist, with plenty of verve and 
style. A stronger manner and larger tone belong to Miss 
Henrietta Seckendorf, who played the Beethoven-Liszt 
Ruins of Athens fantaisie with firm clarity and extremely 
well marked phrase. 

But we are criticising these pupils not as amateurs but as 
professionals. In the ease and finish supplementing their 
remarkable technical mastery, they do notsuggest amateurs 
in any one sense, but pretty fairly fledged professionals. 
Miss Catharine Hurry played the first movement of the 
Schumann A minor concerto, and played it with great sym- 
pathy, a certain breadth and exceeding technical finish. 
She is another pianist of excellent talent and promise, who 
will be heard to prominent advantage in public when she 
has had more experience with an orchestra. 

Last but not least in this unique class of ‘* pupils” comes 
Master Carl Deis, a small boy who yet wears knicker- 
bockers and a sailor collar, but whose artistic stature might 
fit grown-up people’s clothes, as well as hopes and aims. 
He played the perennial third movement of the Mendels- 
sohn G minor concerto, and made the large audience open 
its eyes with wonder, and the conductor, Victor Herbert, 
and his men rap their desks with well felt enthusiasm. 
Again, it was not only the smooth, easy, ample technic of 
the little boy, it was the composure, the chic and the dash 
ot hisdelivery. Nothing childish or amateurish, but every- 
thing in his performance and pose of a most faith-inspiring 
verve and confidence. 

Although the night was severely inclement a large and 
representative audience assembled, which was amply re- 
warded for its pains. There were no awkward or nervous 
happenings, but a smooth, confident performance quite on 
the par of high-class professional undertakings from the 
beginning to the close. Alexander Lambert has certainly 
just reason to feel proud. Where is the American school 
which can bring forward such a class of developed talent 
as this? The orchestra accompanied very nicely and inter- 
spersed some incidental numbers, among them Victor 
Herbert's Badinage, which was so popular that it had to 


be repeated. 





Important Organ Recital.—On Sunday evening last 
February 9, the first recital on the new electric organs 
built by George Jardine & Son, in the ‘church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, West Forty-sixth street, was given. A large 
number of New York’s leading musicians assembled to do 
honor to the occasion, and several prominent organists 
played, among them being Geo. B. Prentiss, Mus. Doc., 
Gerrit Smith, Mus. Doc., H. B. Taylor, William Edward 
Mulligan, and Mr. Edward G. Jardine, who was heard in a 
composition, Thunder Storm, of hisown. The program was 
interestingly arranged and brilliantly performed, making 
of the event a completely auspicious one in organ annals. 
LN 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, 
Address 100 West 125th Street, New York, 
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Lillian Blauvelt has just completed a brilliant Western 
tour which embraced the cities of Chicago, Cincinnati and St. 
Louis. Her success in Cincinnati with the Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Van der Stucken, was enormous. At home, 
with the background of an admirable orchestra like this, the 
charming soprano was at her best and sang with unqualified 
beauty of tone and her unvarying charm and purity of style. 
The following are among press notices received : 


Miss Lillian Blauvelt sang the Handel aria as though it had been 
written for her or her voice made to fit the part. The birdlike runs 
and trills were executed with surprising ease. Mr. Vinck’s flute 
obligato was excellent aad the eusemble so altogether delightful 
that the audience vigorously demanded a da capo. Miss Biauvelt 
bowed her acknowledgments and when recalled did a graceful thing 
in leading out Mr. Vinck to receive his share of the applause.— 
Enqgutrer. ; 

Mrs, Lillian Biauvelt-Smith, whose reappearance in Cincinnati 
was awaited with the greatest impatience, did not disappoint her 
numerous admirers. She isjstill the same charming woman, her 
voice still is sweet, clear and birdlike as ever, and neither the even- 
ness of her tone nor the flexibility of her organ in the most intricate 
colorature seems to show even the slightest indication of failing. 

Her first number was a brilliant colorature aria from L’ Allegro e 
Pensieroso, which gave the singer ample opportunity to display the 
wonderful qualities of her beautiful voice. To increase the effect 
Mrs Blauvelt-Smith added an exceedingly difficult cadenza, which 
she executed with the greatest ease and an astounding sureness of 
tone in the most difficult passages. She was rewarded with most 
generous and enthusiastic applause, part of which went to the credit 
of Mr. H. Vinck, who played the flute obligato. 

Another great success the charming singer achieved with her 
three songs in the latter part of the program, especially with Mr. 
Van der Stucken's Fallih, Fallah! which was so loudly cheered that 
Mrs. Blauvelt-Smith added an encore, the well-known Filles de Cadiz, 
by Delibés.—Commercial. 


Miss Blauvelt’s singing of the Handel aria was superb. She is 
the one vocalist who is alwaysin good voice. Vinck’s flute obligato 
was admirable. Another attempt was madeto induce Miss Blau- 
velt to sing again, but she gracefully declined. Really, with the 
four numbers onthe program and the final encore, all of which 
were exquisitely sung, she had quite enough todo without an en- 
core in the first part of the program. 

Miss Blauvelt’s beauty and charming personalty won for her as 
much admiration as the praise evoked by her sweet interpretation 
of song. She wore a dainty gown of pale yellow net over white 
satin, The skirt was made very full, and the net was parted on 
either side and caught on the left with a spray of pink roses. The 
decollete bodice had extremely bouffant sleeves, capped with 
epaulettes of yellow velvet, edged with jeweled galloon. From be- 
neath the garland of roses glistened the jewels of the Persian em- 
broidered bodice. Her dark hair was dressed in a high chignon 
and without ornamentation.— 7%mes- Star. 


The palm of the evening, however, was carried off by Mrs. Lillian 
Blauvelt-Smith, who, in her fluffy white dress, looked lovelier than 
ever, like alittle fairy queen from snowland, Her voice was even 
in better condition than Friday, and never was the charming singer 
heard in this city to better advantage than yesterday. Her ex- 
quisite colorature, her clear and true voice and the excellent ex- 
pression in her rendition, which unmistakably showed the dramatic 
singer, produced an ensemble effect as charming as the personal 
appearance of the singer. After her sweet warbling in the first 
vocal number she was recalled four times, and with becoming tact 
and modesty she did not forget her fiute-accompanist, Mr. Vinck, 
who had to take his share of the generous applause. 

After the third song, Van der Stucken’s Fallih, Fallah! Mrs. 
Biauvelt-Smith was again repeatedly recalled, and this time she had 
to add an encore; She chose the immensely difficult and spirited 
bolero from the Vesper Sicilienne,and sang it ina most brilliant 
manner, well accompanied on the piano by Miss Flora Coan, the 
ever reliable.—Star-Post. 











Ondricek is actively busy and scoring an uninterrupted 
series of successes. The great virtuoso played last week in 
Syracuse and Rochester, with Materna as the vocalist. In both 
places the audiences were too large to be accommodated, and 
in order to gfve an opportunity to the musical public to hear 
these great artists a re-engagement has been made for another 
series of concerts early in April. Ondricek’s popularity has 
grown steadily, and as he has numerous tempting offers to 
remain in this country he will probably do so until the end of 
May or beginning of June. 


Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, admittedly one of our 
most pure and mellow contralto singers, sang in a number of 
concerts last week in New York State and has closed a con- 
tract with the Boston Festival Association for ten weeks 
beginning in the middle of April. She will sing in some of the 
largest Western cities and will be heard in important oratorio 
works, in which she achieves a signal success, among them 
being Elijah, Samson and Dalilah, and Max Bruch’s Arminius. 


The syndicate of managers, among whom are Harry 
Miner, J. McVicker, J. Charles Davies, Joseph Brooks and 
others, are contemplating a number of musical productions 
this spring and next fall. Later on possibly a comic opera 
may be set in progress. 


Otto Lohse is now in Boston active in his co-conductor- 
ship of the Damrosch German opera forces and winning enor- 
mous esteem and popularity. His direction, which is firm, 
intelligent and above all things magnetic, commands the respect 
of the musicianly quite as much as the general music loving 
public, It is likely that Mr. Lohse will have an offer to con- 
duct a number of concerts in Boston in May and June, and 
there is also a probability that he may remain in this country 
next year and be the leading conductor of an operatic asso- 
ciation. 

Grace Haskell, regarded by reason of her recent ap- 
pearances as a coming soprano, sang with the Orpheus Club 
in Cincinnati last week and created quite a sensation. Among 
the younger sopranos she is steadily gaining ground, possess- 
ing both the voice and intelligence which go to make a success- 
ful artist. At her concert in Portland, Me., last week, with 
Ondricek, this fresh, young soprano had a great success, 


H, Evan Williams, the young Welsh tenor, whose 
career has been of such rarely rapid success, returned from 
the Ogdensburgh festival laden with laurels. He at once pro- 
ceeded to Baltimore, where he sang with admirable success in 
the first production in this country of Max Bruch’s Moses. 
Mr, Williams is now preparing for a spring tour with the fes- 
tival organization, of which he is the leading tenor. Mr, 
Williams’ fine, fresh, musical tenor, which he produces with 
delightful purity and ease, makes him a welcome artist wher- 
ever he appears. 


Charlotte Maconda, with her brilliant, flexible voice in 
freshest condition, has returned from Cincinnati, where she 
had gone to sing at a Sunday popular concert, but was so 
tremendously successful that she was immediately re-engaged 
fora second, She has also made a contract for a series of 
concerts next year. The reception accorded this gifted young 
singer and the enthusiasm evoked from the press have rarely 





had a precedent. She has been compared to Patti and beer 
discriminately criticised as one of the most brilliant coloratura 
singers of the day. The following are among recent press 
notices : 


There was a large and appreciative jaudience in attendance at the 
eleventh concert of the“ Pops” season in the Walnut yesterday. 
Much interest centred in the appearance of Charlotte Maconda, who, 
although she had been heard in this city several years ago with the 
Emma Juch Opera Company, practically made her concert début 
in Cincinnati at yesterday’s concert, She more than realized all the 
expectations that had been entertained of her. There are so many 
sopranos who are untruthfully accredited with having a voice that 
resembles Patti's that it is really a pleasure to be able to record the 
fact that Maconda’s strikingly resembles the great diva’s in two 
important respects—the absolute purity and musical quality of her 
tones and the ease with which it moves inall the embellishments of 
the vocal score. Her singing yesterday produced something akin to 
a sensation. Her two arias were the Polonaise from Mignon, and 
Thou Brilliant Bird, by David. The brilliancy of her fioriture in the 
latter was marked; at the same time it was always musical and 
strictly legitimate. Each note was endowed with a lovely quality. 
Asan encore to the first she sang a sweet lullaby, and to the second 
the bolero from Les Filles de Cadiz, by Leo Delibés. The orchestra, 
under the direction of Michael Brand, was particularly happy in the 
interpretation of the movements of Grieg’s first suite from Peer 
Gynt. The prelude from Cavalleria was also a grateful number. 

Charlotte Maconda has been re-engaged as the soloist next Sun- 
day, when no doubta great audience will greet this tuneful song 
bird.—Cincinnati Engutrer. 

A very large and manifestly well pleased aucience was gathered 
in the Walnut yesterday afternoon to enjoy the program of the 
cleventh concert of the “‘ Pops’’ season, under direction of Michael 
Brand. The solo attraction was Charlotte Maconda, who, although 
she had been heard in this city a few years ago with the Emma Juch 
Grand Opera Company, was substantially a stranger to the Cincin- 
nati audience. Charlotte Maconda not only left a splendid impres- 
sion—this would be expressing it mildly—but she produced some- 
thing like a sensation by her remarkably pure and artistic singing. 
It was ascertained that in several respects her voice does resembie 
Patti's. It is pure and liquid, and moves with perfect ease and as- 
tonishing elasticity in the most florid embellishments of the vocal 
score. Her first number was the polonaise, from Mignon, which she 
sang brilliantly, but without affectation or mannerism. Her method 
is artistic and natural throughout. This was especially manifested 
in the second number—the florid aria, Thou Brilliant Bird, from The 
Pearl of Brazil. Each note was endowed with mellowness and mu- 
sical quality, whether in trills or cadenzas. There has not beena 
soprano in this city for some time who has quite as much of the nat- 
ural endowment as Maconda. Her two encores werv a lullaby and 
the bolero, from The Pearl of Brazil, by Leo Delibés, The orchestra, 
under direction of Michael Brand, did some splendid work, espe- 
cially in the four movements of the suite from Grieg’s Peer Gynt, 
The prelude from Cavalleria was also splendidly given. 

Charlotte Maconda was re-engaged as the soloist for’ next Sunday, 
when no doubt this phenomenal soprano will be greeted with a 
packed house.—Cincinnati Tribune. 

A large audience was present atthe Walnut Street Theatre Sunday 
afternoofi to hear the popular concert of tne Cincinnati Grand Or- 
chestra and the soloist Miss Charlotte Maconda. The program was 
unusually interesting, including among other numbers the first of 
the Peer Gynt suites by Grieg, which was but recently played in one 
of the symphony concerts; the beautiful Semiramide overture, by 
Rossini; the prelude to Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, and the 
ever popular Awakening of the Lion, by Kontski. The orchestra 
played well, as usual, and received warm applause after each 
number. 

Miss Maconda, the soloist, is a pretty woman, with graceful form 
and movements, and a good and conscientious singer. Her voice is 
a sympathetic soprano, clear and well trained, but not very power- 
ful and penetrating. Her rendition shows the experienced singer, 
She sang the polonaise from Thomas’ Mignon very well, and was 
warmly applauded. As encore she sang a sweet little lullaby by 
Isidor Luckstone. Even greater was her success with the difficult 
colorature aria, Charmant Viseau, from David’s Perle du Brésil, 
which was so enthusiastically received that she had to give an en- 
core, the not very new, but always pretty, Les Filles de Cadiz, by 
Delibés. 

Miss Maconda has been re-engaged for next Sunday, and will prob- 
ably sing the bell song from Lakmé, and the flower song from Faust. 
—Cincinnati Commercial. 


Lady Slavey, the new Casino production, was received 
with immense favor on its premiére. Kerker’s music is 
sprightly, pretty and in many episodes decidedly original. It 
will be a drawing card for the rest of the season. Mr. Kerker 
is at work on a new opera, which will be produced next season. 





Flavie Van der Hende, 'cellist, retains her hold on 
public favor by reason of her artistic work, which is broad, 
sympathetic and finished, as well as by her unique position as 
the one woman ‘cellist in the country. She is accomplishing 
excellent results both as soloist and in her ensemble work with 
the New York Ladies Trio. 


Selma Koert-Kronold is still leading prima donna of 
the Hinrichs Opera Company in Philadelphia. She is un- 
doubtedly a great dramatic soprano and a stirring and con- 
vincing actress. She sang with Materna last week and divided 
honors with the great Wagnerian prima donna. The Phila- 
delphia journals are unanimous in praise of her operatic work. 
Here are some press notices: 

Madame Koert-Kronold had a difficult task toe sing a trying réle 
and at the same time stand in contrast to a great Wagnerian inter- 
preter. But she acquitted herseif surprisingly well. Her voice 
was handled with an artistic nicety, and was particularly effective 
in the balcony scene and in the duet with Or/rud. She threw much 
sweetness into her intonation, and dramatically made an Alsa that 
had a certain pathetic interest,an A/sa foredoomed to fall.—Press 
(Philadelphia). 

Madame Kronold sings &/sa with clearness and strength, and 
with a spiritual elevation and earnestness that present the charac- 
ter most beautifully against her evil adversary. Her performance 
is consistent and complete, but in musical sentiment no part of it 
was more beautifulthan in the scenes with Ortrud.—7imes (Phila- 
delphia), 

It is rumored that Col. Mapleson has taken the Academy 
of Music for next fall forthe purpose of opera, with Patti at the 
head. Signor Nicolini is said to be one of the heaviest stock 
holders of the company. 
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fr T is with pleasure that we cenfirm the fact that 
| our advertisement in THE MusICAL COURIER 
has rendered us important services, and we can there- 
fore recommend your distinguished journal most 
warmly.’ (Signed) V. F. Cerveny & Sons. 

Koniggratz, Bohemia. Kiew, Russia. 

(This firm is one of the largest brass instrument 
manufacturers in the world.) 

oe 
HE new ‘'Crown” pianos of to-day, the 1896 
pianos they may be called, areso markedly in ad- 
vance of all previous productions of George P. Bent’s 
factory that they may be said to establish a standard 
which all other **Crown” pianos will have to main- 
tain. There is a freshness in treatment, in design, 
an improvement in musical qualities, a finish, that 
place them in that class of modern pianos that is 
making the strongest impression on both dealers and 
public, 
oF 
EORGE STECK & CO. have been doing some 
(i artistic and telling circular advertising lately, 
the latest being a four page folder containing the 
testimonial of Prof. Andrew Nembach, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 

Mr. Nembach enjoys the distinction of being one 
of the oldest and best musicians in that city, and his 
words of praise carry weight with all music lovers 
who are prospective piano buyers. Mr. Nembach 
does not qualify his indorsement of the Steck piano, 
but places it first in every particular. 


o£, 
CONSIDER the Starr piano one of the most 
satisfactory on the market. I have sold it for 
years and it has never failed me. It is modern, of 
fine tone and handsome finish, and has all the qualities 
that attract the attention of purchasers. The ones I 
have just received are the finest I have had, and show 
an unmistakable advance. The house assures me the 
pianos this year will be better than ever, and knowing 
the objects of the firm as I do I am expecting, as are 
all the Starr agents, some handsome productions the 
cothing year.” 
This was the tribute a prominent Starr representa- 
tive in the West paid the pianos a few days ago. 
ox 


R. JOSEPH SHONINGER, Western manager of 
the B. Shoninger Company, left New York on 
Monday for Chicago after a week's visit at the fac- 
tory in New Haven and in this city. Mr. Shonin- 
ger is very hopeful for this year’s business, and be- 
lieves it will be far in excess of last. Prospects are 
bright in the West, he says, and he thinks the success 
of the bond issue will have a most stimulating effect 
on trade in that part of the country. He is also par- 
ticularly well pleased with the Shoninger successes 
the past year, in which a number of new and valuable 
connections were made for the pianos, and all of the 
Shoninger dealers did their full duty by the instru- 
ments. He reports everything going along remark- 
ably well at the factory, where they are prepared for 
increased business. 





TELEGRAM received by a Boston house on 
Monday states that A. B. Campbell, of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., will probably become the manager of the 
Ludden & Bates branch of that city. 
o~ 
HE Packard piano may be pronounced a complete 
success, and has made its way to the trade of 
the Fort Wayne Organ Company to the entire satis- 
faction of the company, and besides this the organ 
business of the Fort Wayne Company was better dur- 
ing January, 1896, than in January, 1895. 
=S, 
EALERS who are looking for a piano thoroughly 
good in every respect, and with the added value 
of a well-known name, should see the latest prod- 
ucts of Boardman & Gray. These are the finest the 
house has ever turned out, are modern in appearance 
and are made with that scrupulous care, attention 
to detail, and general excellence of tone that 
have made the reputation of the Boardman & 
Gray instruments in the past fifty-eight years. The 
name Boardman & Gray has always been synony- 
mous with excellence in every respect, and we can say 
that the present instruments of the house establish a 
new standard of excellence. They are sold at as 
close figures as any piano of the same high grade can 
be sold, and should be very profitable instruments for 
any enterprising iealer to handle. 


or 


NE of the most gratifying features of our busi- 
ness since January 1 has been the duplicating 
of orders from dealers who seemed chary of handling 
our piano,” said Charles H. Parsons, of the Needham 
Piano and Organ Company. ¢ 
‘*To place a first piano with a dealer in these times 
of strong competition requires a good deal of earnest 
work from a salesman. Now, to have that dealer 
write you ‘that the instrument is in every particular 
satisfactory, and you may send a half a dozen more,’ 
is exceedingly gratifying. The letters we have been 
receiving have been of this nature. Not all of them 
orderiny a half dozen pianos by any means, but they 
have been of so substantial a character that the first 
five weeks’ business of this year aggregated several 
times over what was done for the like time of last 
year. 
*‘Our retail business is first rate, as a look at the 
condition of the wareroom will convince you.” 


oH 


N the present somewhat unsettled condition of 
trade affairs, with the uncertainty prevailing, it 

is pleasing to recall the conservative and at the same 
time solidly progressive course of some firms which 
can pursue the even tenor of their ways, secure in the 
possession of resources, business and reputation. 
Such a house as Hazelton Brothers, for instance. 
There would have to be a complete overturning of 
the trade to rob that house of its loyal representa- 
tives and we cannot guess at what would have to 
happen before the Hazelton piano would lose its hold 
on the affections of the best class of the public. 
Nothing but the utter degradation of the piano could 
effect that, a condition that surely cannot be imagined. 
This year promises well for the Hazelton, which we 
are assured will be better than ever and will main- 
tain its dignified and high position in the trade. 





R GEO. H. CHICKERING, president of Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Boston, is in the city and attended the 
annual meeting of the company, which was held at 
Chickering Hall on Monday. He. will probably re- 
main here until Saturday to enjoy the performances 
atthe Metropolitan Opera House. Mr. Chickering 
was never in better health and spirits than at present 
and proposes to enjoy his little holiday thoroughly. 


o£ 


R. HENRY BEHR, of Behr Brothers & Co., was 

in New Orleans early this week, and will pro- 

ceed from there toward California. His trip so far 
has been an unqualified success, with results already 
apparent in the good orders sent in to the house. 
February has started in excellently, and bids fair to 
be an extra busy month. The Philadelphia repre- 
sentation of the Behr Brothers pianos has been 
changed from George R. Fleming to James Bellak's 


Sons. 
see 


R. F. J. WOODBURY, of the Jewett Piano Com- 
pany, Leominster, Mass., who spent a few days 
in New York last week. leaves to-day for a Western 
trip that will extend as far as Lincoln, Neb., and em- 
brace the principal cities between Leominster and 
that point. There are now, we may say, certain ar- 
rangements under consideration, which if consum- 
mated will be of material benefit tothe Jewett piano 
and place it in a still more prominent position before 
the public. These arrangements are being made by 
Mr. Woodbury, and their consummation is being 
pushed as rapidly as possible. 





ESTEY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


——————> 
HE Estey & Bruce house, of Philadelphia, has 
leased 1207 Chestnut street, immediately adjoin- 
ing 1209, just leased by the N. Stetson & Co. firm, 
and this forms a strange coincidence. It had been 
arranged a day before the fire which destroyed the 
Haseltine Building, in which N. Stetson & Co. were 
located, to sign the papers leasing to Estey & Bruce 
the eastern half of the wareroom No. 1416. The fire 
interrupted all this, and yet Estey & Bruce now be- 
come neighbors of the firm handling the Steinway. 

These new leases run to January 1, 1897, by which 
time N. Stetson & Co. and Estey & Bruce expect to 
occupy the Haseltine stores as originally agreed 
upon, the Stetson firm taking 1418 and Estey & Bruce 
1416, which makes them neighbors right along. 

Most interesting of all is the news that the manage- 
ment of the Estey & Bruce business of Philadephia 
will pass into the hands of Mr. S. A. Gould, who has 
made such a pronounced success of the Boston 
branch of the Esteys. Mr. Gould will conduct the 
management of both the Boston and the Philadelphia 
houses, which, under a system, can readily be done, 
and as he is a man of system and of intelligent order 
the scheme will be made to work. Organization is 
all that is necessary, and good men can be secured 
under it if, as in this instance, they are not already at 
hand. 

Out of this still bolder and broader plans may be 
evolved under which the Estey industries will be 
materially advanced. 
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STEINERTS INTERESTED. 





An Unusual Situation. 


E publish in connection with this some accounts 
of the suicide on January 10, 1895, of Cyrus 
C. Armstrong, taken from the Providence Journal of 
January 11 and 12. Notwithstanding the statement 
published on the 11th, to the effect that the books 
were all right, it was subsequently discovered that 
Armstrong, as secretary of the Roger Williams Sav- 
ings Fund and Loan Association at Providence, had 
embezzled money to the extent of about $3,300. He 
had been for many years the bookkeeper of the M. 
Steinert & Sons Company, and the confidential man 
of the house, and before the firm was incorporated he 
traveled between the New Haven, Boston and Provi- 
dence houses to fix up the books, on which oc- 
casions we several times met him personally. 

The books were kept single entry and when the 
incorporation was effected they were gradually 
alteredinto a double entry system, with which Arm- 
strong was not conversant; in fact he was one of 
those old style bookkeepers unacquainted with 
modern methods. The last house that changed the 
single entry into a double entry system was the 
Providence house, and an accountant well known in 
Providence, a Mr. George H. Ware, of 49 West- 
minster street, was put on the books and brought 
them down toa balance, from which a new bookkeeper 
started a double entry system. 

Mr. Ware tells us that in looking through these 
books he found that they were correct and that all 
the moneys were accounted for, but that it appeared 
that Armstrong, for reasons which he, Ware, could 
not account, had raised the annual statements $12,000 
and over. These statements were in Armstrong's 
handwriting and were submitted to the M. Steinert 
Company at the.annual meetings, and it was found 
then that, although they had been raised over $12,- 
000, yet there was no discrepancy in the cash. This 
was somewhere about the middle of 1892. 

On the strength of this the Steinert house demanded 
the payment of this money, and, it is alleged, made a 
settlement with Armstrong for $6,150. The payments 
made by him tothe M. Steinert & Sons Company of 
this sum of money appear as follows on their books 
in Providence : 





Payments. 
1692. Page 187. Profit and Loss. 
September 17.......... Came: iu $700) Armstrong’s 
bank stock 
See ree WF aes Oke 0 300 turned 
into 
B45 aa eI YO, ieee 1 850 cash. 
November 15.......... BG), Faigle ot 800) Embezzled 
1693. Page 253, C. C. A. from 
TMD. Tie renes anna re NESS Se 2 200 Loan 
meme «sr aeey esse anragh ES netic BF Aye 300) Company. 
$6,150 


The first three sums paid in September, 1892, repre- 
sent bank stock which he owned and which he sold ; 
the balance, amounting to $3,300, was cash paid by 
Armstrong to Mr. Edward Steinert, the last $300 being 
sent to the store by him, and this is about the amount 
which he embezzled from the Loan Association. 
Armstrong could at any time have stolen $50,000 or 
$100,000, but the sum he stole, as shown, was all that 
he took, and his bondsmen, the American Surety 
Company, represented in Providence by Comstock & 
Gardner, 17 Custom House street, paid the Roger 
Williams Company this amount. 

The administrator of the estate, Mr. Warren Wes- 
ley, of 39 Brighton street, who is also a brother-in- 
law of the deceased Armstrong, through his attorney, 
Mr. E. C. Pierce, Room 708, No. 49 Westminster 
street, requested the M. Steinert & Sons Company on 
January the 30th last to return the $6,150 to 
the estate. The letter was addressed to the 
president of the company in Boston, and a reply was 
received by Mr. Pierce dated February the 3d, in 
which it is said that on the return of Alexander 
Steinert, who was on a three weeks’ pleasure trip in 
the South, the matter would receive immediate atten- 
tion. We believe, however, that Mr. Pierce has since 
written to Mr. Morris Steinert at New Haven, asking, 
in the name of the administration, for a settlement of 
this account. 

In these letters, coming from an attorney, an action 
of some kind is indicated ; on what it is based, how- 
ever, from a legal point of view, we are unable to 
discover, to-day, not being acquainted with the par- 
ticular steps about to be taken. 

This is an unusual situation. No doubt M. Steinert 


& Sons Company will accept any challenge to go into 
court to fight this case, for they are dealing with docu- 
mentary evidence in the handwriting of Armstrong. It 
couldn’t be possible under any circumstances for the 
house nolens volens to return the money, even with 
interest. Why should they return the $6,150? And, 
furthermore, to return it would be—well, such a 
transaction is an utter impossibility; no man, no 
firm, no corporation, could dare to make a settlement 
of that kind, and of course it is entirely out of the 
question that a firm of the standing of M. Steinert & 
Sons Company even contemplate such a thing. If 
the administrators of the estate of the late Cyrus C. 
Armstrong want that money or think it is due to 
them, they must enter suit and go into court and 
prove it if they can, or they must place the matter in 
the hands of the attorney general of Rhode Island, 
who is the proper party to investigate embezzle- 
ments. 

Armstrong enjoyed a singular reputation as a man 
of rectitude, probity and honesty ; such firms as the 
large house of Olney Brothers, 16 South Water street; 
Watson, the dry goods house in the Arcade, and Mr. 
Ballou, of B. A. Ballou & Co., manufacturing jewelers, 
61 Peck street. all testify to his high character, as 
well as Mr. William J. Danielson, newspaper adver- 





Cc. ARMSTRONG. 


CYRUS 


tising agent, 96 Westminster street, and officers and 
employés of the Roger Williams Company and the 
Providence /ournal, but then he made the slip with 
those statements and he had to back it up with that 
embezzlement in the loan company. 

Mr, Edward Steinert, whohad charge of the Provi- 
dence house, is, as has already been stated in these 
columns, now in Europe with his wife. His father 
proposes to visit him in the summer. 

We follow here with the account of the suicide. 


PROBABLY SUICIDE, 
[Providence Journal, January 11, 185.) 

Cyrus C. Armstrong, secretary of the Roger Williams 
Savings Fund and Loan Association, was found dead in 
bed in a room at the Arlington Hotel, on Union street, 
yesterday noon. The finding of bottles of opium and 
laudanum in the room inclines Medical Examiner Keefe to 
think that Mr. Armstrong committed suicide some time 
during the early morning while perhaps suffering from an 
attack of temporary insanity, trought on by sickness. 

Mr. Armstrong went to the hotel about 9 a.m. Wednesday 
after visiting at least one drug stere. On his person when 
he entered the hotel and registered im the office ‘‘C. C, 
Armstrong” were two bottles. One contained laudanum 
which he bought at Lothrop's, according to Medical 
Examiner Keefe, who viewed the body. The other bottle 
contained opium. The label on this was erased so that it 
is not known where the poison was purchased. 

At the hotel Mr. Armstrong complained of feeling badly, 
and wanted aroom. No. 20 was assigned him, and when 
he retired he asked that he be not disturbed. 

At 8 o'clock Thursday morning Mrs. Bradley, who 
conducts the hotel, heard Armstrong walking about the 
room, as it was over her on the next floor. 

At 11:25 o’clock Thursday morning the chamber girl, 
finding the door still locked, entered the room by a side 
door and found the man lying dead on the bed. 

A colored man was sent to police headquarters for an 
officer, and later the police were informed that Mr. Arm- 
strong was dead at the hotel. 

Medical Examiner John W. Keefe was called and viewed 
the body, and, finding the two bottles, decided that the 
man had taken his own life. 

Medical Examiner Keefe took all the testimony needed, 
and then ordered the body placed in the hands of Whiting 





& Barber, undertakers, on Broad street. The undertakers 





were directed not to embalm the body, as further examina- 
tion would be made in all probability. 

Dr. Abbott, the family physician of Mr. Armstrong, 
was notified, and he broke the sad news to the family. 

The bottles of poison found in Mr, Armstrong's room are 
now in the possession of Medical Examiner Keefe, who will 
endeavor to find, if possible, the drug store where the opium 
was purchased. The druggist’s address had been carefully 
erased from the label, but the bottle is a new one, and it is 
thought that it was purchased Wednesday morning. Both 
bottles are empty, or nearly so. 

Mr. Armstrong's stomach will be examined for any trace 
of the poison. In case such trace is found, the case will 
probably be reported by Medical Examiner Keefe to Coroner 
Lincoln for investigation. 

Mr. Armstrong, as secretary of the Roger Williams Sav- 
ings Fund and Loan Association, handled considerabie 
sums of money. As he was required to make very fre- 
quent returns to the treasurer, by whom the money was 
deposited, it is not probable that he had much on hand at 
any one time, and although an examination of his books 
will be made immediately it is not anticipated that they 
will be found incorrect. 

Mr. Armstrong was very well known, having been secre- 
tary of the Roger Williams for the last dozen years. For 
some time past he had been unwell, and his work had been 
delayed by this to such an extent that his semi-annual re- 
port, showing the condition of the funds and the earnings 
of shareholders for the past six months, which should have 
been ready for distribution last week, has not been printed. 

For several weeks he had worked very hard to balance 
up his books for the close of the year. This strain told on 
him, and coming when his health was poor is thought to 
have caused an attack of grip. 

Monday he went down town as usual in an early Broad- 
way car. Before the trip was consummated he was taken 
violently ill with a vomiting attack, and instead of going 
directly to the association's office at 96 Westminster street 
he stopped at the Central Hotel. 

Recovering from this sudden sickness, Mr. Armstrong 
proceeded to the office, but was unable to perform any 
labor. At noon he was taken to his home, corner of Amer- 
ica and Europe streets. Tuesday he remained in the house. 
The illness was not considered of a severe enough nature 
to summon medical assistance. Wednesday miorning, 
although by no means in his customary health, he decided 
to goto work. When he left the house he was to all out- 
ward appearances in possession of his full mental faculties. 

Mr. Armstrong went down town, but did not go to the 
office. So far as known, he was not observed by anyone on 
the street, which is a singular circumstance, for Mr. Arm- 
strong’s personality was astriking one. Theday passed on, 
and those who had business with him were unable to find 
him. Wednesday night was the time for the semi-annual 
meeting of the association, at which Mr. Armstrong’s re- 
port was to have been read, but when the shareholders 
and officers assembled in the rooms in the Franklin 
Lyceum building he did not appear, and after a long delay 
James M,. Scott was made secretary pro tem. Mr. Arm- 
strong was re-elected secretary, and the reading of the 
report was passed. 

His friends made a search for him, which was fruitless. 
The search was continued yesterday morning, when the 
theory that he had wandered away during an attack of 
temporary insanity produced by grip was first advanced. 
This theory was plausible, medical authorities giving 
numerous instances where it has happened. The places 
where he usually frequented were visited without success, 
and at Putnam, Chepachet and Wakefield, where he had 
friends, nothing had been heard of him. 

The /ourna/ yesterday morning contained a report of 
his disappearance, but at the hotel where the desired in- 
formation could have been furnished this was overlooked, 
and nothing was known of his whereabouts until the dis- 
covery of his dead body by the hotel chambermaid. 

Mr. Armstrong's position as secretary of the Roger 
Williams was filled temporarily yesterday by James M. 
Scott, but an election to fill the vacancy will now be 
necessary. 





BOOKS ARE ALL RIGHT. 
[Providence Journal, January 12, 1895.) 

The evidence that Cyrus C. Armstrong’s death was due 
to suicide started rumors that his accounts with the as- 
sociation of which he is secretary were crooked. 

Friday it was stated with the. utmost degree of positive- 
ness by the officers of the Roger Williams Loan and Sav- 
ings Association that Cyrus C. Armstrong, late secretary 
of that organization, was not a defaulter. ; 

This statement is backed up by the facts in the case as 
they have come to light upto date. Thursday night offi- 
cers of the association overhauled the ledger cash balance 
accounts kept by Mr. Armstrong. After carefully figuring 
these accounts, a comparison was made with the total cash 
on hand, deposited in the American National Bank. They 
were found, much to the gratification of the officers, to 
tally to a cent. 

The ledger balances called for $61,000, and exactly that 
amount of cash is on hand. Secretary pro tem. James M. 
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Scott, who is at present in charge of the association's 
office and its affairs, was asked Friday morning in what 
condition the accounts were. 

‘The work of thoroughly overhauling the books,” said 
he, ‘‘ will naturally take some little time, but those ex- 
amined so far prove that everything is all right. 

‘Those rumors that have got started concerning sup- 
posed defalcations on the part of Mr. Armstrong are 
absolutely without foundation. Certainly they did not 
originally come from officials of this association, We have 
no reason to believe that a single cent has been misappro- 
priated.” 

The stories that have gained circulation reflecting upon 
the honesty of the late secretary, since the news of his 
probable suicide was learned, are a source of annoyance 
to the officers of the Roger Williams Association. They 
admit that the attending circumstances in the case, in fact 
the suicide itself, are sufficient to start unthinking persons to 
floating rumors of defalcation. It is one of the natural se- 
quences of cases like that of the Armstrong suicide. 

John G. Massie, a member of the association auditing 
committee, discussed the matter with a Au//etin reporter 
Friday noon. Mr. Massie, like Mr. Scott, deprecates the 
idea of defalcation. With two other gentlemen he went 
over the ledger balance accounts Thursday night and 
found that they were correct when compared with the cash 
balance of $61,000 on hand. 

** The money is all right,” said Mr. Massie; ‘‘ there can 
be no further doubt on that question.” 

‘“‘ If that is so, what might be wrong in Mr. Armstrong's 
aceounts ?” asked the reporter. 

‘‘Itis possible that errors in bookkeeping might have 
been made. If so, they will be discovered. Anyone is 
liable to make mistakes. We have about 1,600 subscribers 
and each subscriber bas,of course, a separate account. 
Before we can tell positively concerning any errors that 
might have been made each of these 1,600 accounts must 
be examined. But you understand that the cash balances 
are absolutely correct, consequently there could be no such 
thing as a defalcation.” 

Mr. Massie gave some additional facts in regard to Mr. 
Armstrong’s health. ‘‘ It had been poor,” said he, ‘‘ for a 
year or more, during which time he was in no fit condi- 
tion to perform the work he insisted upon doing. He paid 
no attention to his health. When his folks spoke to him 
about resting or consulting a physician he would pooh-pooh 
the suggestion and keep right on overworking himself. 

‘That is just about what it amounted to. He simply 
overworked himself. There have been days and days 
during the past year when he has been unable to attend to 
his customary duties owing to sickness. All this helped to 
put him back in his work, and that is the reason why the 
semi-annual report,due a few days ago, has not been 
printed.” 

Some persons have surmised that the non-appearance of 
the official report might be due to gross errors in the ac- 
counts, or possibly defalcations. Rumors to this effect have 
been current since the dead body of Mr. Armstrong was 
discovered yesterday. 

The report, however, is now in the hands of the printers, 
and Mr. Massie says it will be ready for delivery to-day or 
to-morrow. ‘It will show,” said he, ‘that the affairs of 
the association are in perfect order.” 

To-day the auditors of the Roger Williams L. and S. As- 
sociation will hold a meeting, and the task of examining 
the individual subscribers’ accounts will be started. The 
officials think that insignificant errors in bookkeeping 
might be discovered, but anticipate the unveiling of noth- 
ing that will tend to cast the faintest reflection upon Mr. 
Armstrong’s honesty or business methods. 

James M. Scott, who is secretary pro tem., is not a can- 
didate for the position held by Cyrus C. Armstrng. An- 
other secretary will be chosen as soon as possible. 





MORPHINE FOUND. 


EXAMINATION OF StoMACH DiscLoses QuANTITY TOO GREAT 
To Have Been TAKEN As MEDICINE. 

Dr. Keefe has completed his examination of Cyrus W. 
Armstrong’s stomach, and has found unmistakable evi- 
dences of morphine. He regards this as conclusive evi- 
dence that Armstrong committed suicide, for an ordinary 
dose would have been taken into the circulation, and would 
have left no traces in the stomach. A large dose must 
have been taken to give such an unmistakable morphine 
test as was found. 

Dr. Keefe believes that the unfortunate man was tem- 
porarily deranged when he committed the act of self- 
destruction, but it would seem that deliberate arrange- 
ments were made by Armstrong. A piece of crude opium 
half as large as the first, a two-ounce bottle of laudanum 
with only a few drops left in it, and an eight-ounce pack- 
age of the sulphate of morphine about a third full were 
found with Armstrong's body. 

Any or all of these, if taken, would give the morphine 
test. The indications are that Armstrong took enough to 


prove fatal several times over, and that he determined to 
make a sure thing of it, and took all three forms of the 


deadly poison. 
The laudanum bottle bore the latel of F. L. Lothrop, 





555 Eddy street. The two other packages had nothing 
upon them to show where they might have been bought. 
It is perfectly allowable for a druggist to sell two ounces 
of laudanum under ordinary circumstances, but no one 
would have the right to sell an eight-ounce package of the 
sulphate of morphine or the crude opium in any such 
quantity. 








DECKER BROTHERS—CON- 
TINUED. 





R. WILLIAM F. DECKER has been sending cir- 
cular letters to the agents of Decker Brothers, 
in which, in a mild way, he censures THE MusICcAL 
Courier for having published the negotiations for the 
sale of the Decker Brothers business, at the same 
time admitting that negotiations were pending, and 
assuring the agents that their interests would be pro- 
tected. A number of these letters have been sub- 
mitted to us, and they are evidently intended to make 
a good impression, and certainly have done so. From 
Mr. Decker’s point of view this paper had no journal- 
istic prerogatives, simply because it is a musical 
paper, and such a paper must always first come to 
the piano advertisers and humbly ask permission to 
print news, and if it does not ask for this permission 
it will lose its advertising contract, and hence it asks 
permission, and that permission is not granted, and 
the musical paper remains an insignificant little 
sheet nobody cares to read. 

No; the news regarding the proposed sale of 
Decker Brothers’ plant was known to a number of 
persons in the trade, not only the negotiations with 
Mr. Frank A. Lee, but also other negotiations. In 
fact Mr. Decker had given an option on the business, 
and as this option had to be used as a basis of pro- 
posed transactions, and as outside investors had to be 
approached, these investors naturally inquired at this 
office as to the standing, the reputation and the 
general prospects of the Decker Brothers business. 
They were not men acquainted with the piano busi- 
ness, and as a matter of course were told that they 
could learn considerable about it from the editors of 
this paper, who are constantly consulted on this sub- 
ject. 

Such, then, having been the case (and Mr. Decker 
knows it was the case), it was a duty we owed to our 
readers, our constituents, to publish all the news on 
the subject, with such comments as the situation 
called for. In fact, it was a duty we owed to the 
paper as an institution existing for that very purpose. 

And now as tothe progress of events. An item 
from Cincinnati in the shape of an interview with Mr. 
Lee discloses the fact that the negotiations between 
him and Mr. Decker are suspended. This will give 
both sides an opportunity to investigate with more 
calmness and deliberation and may enable them to 
teach a definite end on a new basis. We donot know 
how much less than $200,000, which were the inventory 
figures, Mr. Lee was to have paid for the business, 
but it strikes us that whatever he would have paid 
above 50 per cent. of that sum would have been paid 
for the name and good will, because at a forced sale 
or estate sale pianos in course of construction and 
material hardly bring 50 per cent. of their inventory 
figures. 

There exists a set of shrewd, sharp and lynx-eyed 
piano men in this vicinity who are always provided 
with cash and who get together at auction sales and 
arrange the division of the spoils. They are not 
classified among the fools in the trade, although 
some do not escape being denominated as knaves. 
Imagine these men at an auction sale of such factory 
contents as are found in an establishment such as 
Decker Brothers’ and put the inventory figures at 
$200,000, and then contemplate the net cost receipts 
of the sale and compare them with that figure. Just 
contemplate them a moment. We do not believe 
that these receipts would amount to $100,000. Any 
sum above that would then signify the price paid for 
the name and good will—that is, from a business 
man’s point of view. 

Of course, the continuation of Decker Brothers, 
even as a stock company with Mr. William F. Decker 
as president for the purpose of having his name as a 
figurehead for the Decker ship, changes the whole 
situation, although even this has been tosome extent 
discounted by the faulty manipulation of the negotia- 
tions, which leads us to believe that some bungler 
must have made a mess of it “between Mr. Lee and 
Mr. Decker, to the discomfiture of the latter gentle- 
man, for Mr. Lee certainly has made no error so far. 





He has secured a complete insight into the condition 
of a piano business which sells pianos to his competi- 
tors, and with his Everett piano and this useful in- 
formation, legitimately secured, he cannot help but 
secure future advantages. There is no way to resist 
this, simply because a man cannot help or avoid 
knowing what he knows. This is no reflection upon 
Mr. Lee, for he is one of those intelligent men in the 
trade who know that legitimate trade methods must 
eventually be the most profitable ones, arid he would 
therefore never consciously abuse the privilege which 
permitted him to acquire this information, but he 
nevertheless knows what he knows, and he cannot 
help it. 

Had Mr. Lee made his bargain he would have re- 
duced the Everett piano to second place, and much 
of his artistic and penetrating advertising in high- 
class mediums would have lost its value. That was 
one of the reasons which caused surprise among 
members of the trade. A great sum of money has 
been expended annually in all kinds of mediums to 
popularize the Everett piano, and a great deal has 
been accomplished toward that end. The Decker 
Brothers piano has had very little advertising. It 
would have required a large capital to reinstate that 
name in its former comparative or relative position, 
because of the indifference with which it has been 
treated, due to the contemplated future disposal of 
the business. Why then neutralize the great adver- 
tising value of the name of Everett by in any way, 
shape or manner attempting at its expense to revive 
the name of another piano, the success of which 
might be dubious the moment it passed from its 
original owners to others entirely strange to it? That 
has been the speculative question. 

But Mr. Lee, who is a thorough piano man, might 
have had plans with the Decker Brothers piano of 
which we could not be cognizant, and which are 
entirely outside of our mental horizon. Be that as it 
may, he now says that the negotiations are practically 
off for the time being. The Decker Brothers agents 
seem Cisposed to treat the situation philosophically ; 
in fact they are compelled to do so, for Mr. Decker does 
not vouchsafe to givethem much comfort. They can 
secure as little definite information from him as his 
circular letter above referred to gives them, and the 
probability is that he himself has no definite views as 
to the future of the business. 

As the will of John Jacob Decker, printed below, 
discloses he is obliged to consult others, and this 
creates a responsibility which would make older and 
more experienced men hesitate. Under all circum- 
stances it is well to say that there are numerous piano 
men who in discussing the case have reiterated that 
if they had charge of the destinies of the business of 
Decker Brothers they could make of it in a limited 
period one of the greatest piano plants in these United 
States, and that happens to be our opinion also. 

We must always remember that articles put up at 
auction for public sale sell for less than their value, 
except gold dollars or legal tenders interchangeable. 
orgold. Pianos for piano material or names of piano 
firms or good will are not in this category ; at least 
not in February, 1896. 





Will of John Jacob Decker. 


I, John Jacob Decker, of the city and State of New 
York, manufacturer of piano fortes, being of sound and 
disposing mind, memory and understanding, do make, 
ordain, declare and publish my last will and testament as 
follows, that is to say: 

First.—I do revoke and annul every other will by me at 
any time heretofore made. 

Second.—I do order and direct that all my just debts and 
my funeral and testamentary charges and expenses be paid 
as soon after my decease as may be conveniently done. 

Third.—All the household furniture of every description 
in the dwelling No. 154 West Forty-fifth street, New York 
city, belongs to my dear wife Susan Decker, and I give to 
her all my library, jewelry and wearing apparel. I give to 
my son William F. Decker all the tools used by me person- 
ally, some being at the office in the factory, the others be- 
ing at my residence. And also all my guns and the ap- 
paratus and appliances connected therewith used by me for 
hunting purposes. I also give to my son my museum of 
curiosities, with the cases, tables and stands, if the same 
shall be in the United States at my death. 

Fourth.—I give, devise and bequeath unto my dear wife 
Susan Decker all my real estate situate on the block 
bounded by the Eighth and. Ninth avenues, Thirty-fourth 
and Thirty-fifth streets, in the city of New York, with the 
steam boilers, engines, shafting, pulleys, belting, and 
elevator in the building thereon, to have and to hold the 
same absolutely. This land is subject to a mortgage for- 
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seventy-five thousand dollars, which I charge thereon and 
my said wife is directed to pay. 

Fifth.—I give and bequeath unto my dear children, Julia 
Maucher (wife of William Maucher) and William F. Decker, 
all my estate in the leasehold premises known as the Decker 
Building, No. 83 Union square, New York city, including 
all fixtures contained in said building. The lease to me of 
said property was made by Sarah A. Townsend, Alice T. 
Wheelock, Mary A. Kemeys and Grace T. Gray, bearing 
date the sixteenth day of April, 1892, and now is subject to 
a mortgage for seventy-five thousand dollars, which I 
charge thereon and my said children are directed to pay. 
To have and to hold the said lease and premises absolutely, 
share and share alike. 

Sixth.—All the rest, residue and remainder of my es- 
tates, real and personal and wheresoever the same may be, 
I give, devise and bequeath unto my said wife and chil- 
dren, one equal third part unto my said wife, the remaining 
two equal third parts to my said daughter Julia, and son 
William. To have and to hold the same to them and their 
heirs and assigns forever. It being my will that such two 
thirds so given to my said daughter and son shall be so 
divided between,them that they shall share and share alike 
in my estate, all charges I have made against them re- 
spectively in an account book kept by me in the German 
language to be included as part of said two thirds of my 
residuary estate. 

Seventh.—I authorize and empower my executors herein- 
after named and the survivors and survivor of them at 
any time and from time to time to sell and dispose of any 
real estate owned by me at my death (excepting said 
premises devised to my wife by the fourth clause of this 
will) for such price and upon such terms as to them may 
seem proper, and to execute, acknowledge and deliver all 
proper conveyances thereof to the purchaser or purchasers. 

Lastly, I nominate and appoint my wife, Susan Decker, 
my son, William F. Decker, and my brother-in-law, William 
Zinsser, of the city of New York, executrix and executors 
of this my will. The acts of a majority of my executors 
shall be binding upon my estate in reference toall matters 
connected therewith in the event of any disagreement be- 
tween them. And I direct and request that upon any 
probate hereof, my said executors shall not nor shall any 
of them be required to give any bond or other security 
whatever. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name 
and set my seal the twenty-sixth day of January, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and ninety-four. 

[szaL] Joun J. Decker. 

Subscribed, sealed, published and declared by the said 
testator, John Jacob Decker, as and for his last will and 
testament in our presence, and we, at his request, in his 
presence and in the presence of each other, have hereunto 
signed our names as witnesses the twenty-sixth day of 
January, A. p. 1894. 

Cuas. P. Buckiey, 
Tenafly, Bergen County, N. J. 
Wm. W. Bucktey, 
104 Montague street, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
Davin M. EpsALt, 
No, 35 Charlton street, New York city. 








IMPORTANT FROM CINCINNATI. 





CINCINNATI, Ohio, February 10. 
Musical Courier Company, New York: 
HE sale of the Decker Brothers plant to a syndi- 
cate represented by Mr. Frank A. Lee, president 
of the John Church Company, apparently hangs fire. 
‘*We have come to no conclusion, nor are we likely 
to at once,” said Mr. Lee this morning. ‘‘ Under the 
present conditions I think it wise to let the matter 
rest for a while. By conditions I mean the recent 
failures in New York and the fact that our negotia- 
tions have been made public. The sale may be made 
in two or three months, even six months hence at 
all events, and it may never be made. I do not expect 
anything will be done for the present.” 

Mr. Lee apparently implies that his side has been 
heard, and that the other side will have to make 
concessions before negotiations can proceed. 

The Smith & Nixon plans for incorporation and 
enlargement of capital have progressed, but have not 
been completed. The first definite step will pro- 
bably be taken to-morrow night, when the intend- 
ing stockholders will hold ameeting. 





The Wegman Piano Company’s 
Report. 


HE annual report of the Wegman Piano Com- 
pany, of Auburn, N. Y., was filed in the office of the 
county clerk January 28. The amount of capital stock 
authorized is $125,000, amount issued is $109,000. The as- 
sets are $161,170.55 and the liabilities are $18,665.98. 





—Paul Vetter’s piano and pepely shop was burned a few days ago. 
Four pianos, seven ‘ans and a lot of tools were destroyed. Loss, 
$3,000 ; insurance, $1, 





WEBER AFFAIRS. 


R. WILLIAM FOSTER, the temporary receiver 

of the Weber Piano Company, refuses to be 

interviewed, and no doubt his judgment in this mattter 

is proper and correct; at so early a day as this it 
would be a little premature to give out any news. 

In looking over the detailed statement rendered to 
the court it appears that the merchandise indebted- 
ness is very small indeed. The supply houses, such as 
Alfred Dolge & Son, and the action houses, string 
houses, stool, cover, &c., houses are way down in 
small amounts too insignificant for enumeration. 

The employés have all been paid. 

There is one account, however, which somewhat 
changes the aspect of affairs, and that is in the shape 
of mortgages, aggregating $200,000, on the factory, 
given to the Nassau Trust Company, of Brooklyn. 
The original mortgage given to the widow of the late 
Albert Weber for the amount of $200,000, together 
with this mortgage to the Nassau Trust Company, 
takes the factory out of the assets. 

In the list of bills receivable that have been dis- 
counted at the various banks mentioned in last week’s 
MuSICAL CouRIER we find a list of dealers’ notes that 
indicate impending difficulties for these dealers, un- 
less they can make arrangements with the banks for 
some extension, as the notes were evidently given 
with the understanding that renewals should be 
granted. We prefer, under the circumstances, not 





to publish the list of these dealers nor the amounts’ 


of their respective indebtedness, but to all who are 
initiated in the inner methods of the piano trade it 
must be self apparent that these dealers will be un- 
able to meet these obligations at maturity if this is 
insisted upon by the banks—that is to say, most of 
them. 

These notes, running aJl the way from one hundred 
dollars apiece up into large amounts of thousands, 
and coming due in February, March, April, May, 
June and July at short intervals, will make it exceed- 
ingly difficult, but we believe that the banks could 
get 75 cents on the dollar out of them at least, if they 
handled the dealers with some discretion. This does 
not include the notes of the H. D. Smith Music Com- 
pany, of Denver, or of the Manufacturers Piano 
Company, of Chicago, or the Hendricks Music Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, who are involved in the general 
failure. There was nearly $5,000 cash on hand in the 
various New York banks on the day of the failure. 
There are a number of notes receivable that are not 
discounted, and the open accounts amount to $11,- 
785.20. In this schedule is an open account of 
$5,197.20 of alarge Southwestern house which refuses 
to give notes, but which will pay in full, as it always 
has; also $1,235, due by the Junius Hart business, 
of New Orleans, which will also be paid. 

Instalments amount to $20,940.40, and they seem 
to be all right. 

We have also before us a list of the stockholders of 
both preferred and common stock, and they are 
chiefly people outside of the trade, except the large 
block of common stock of $195,600 held by William E. 
Wheelock & Co., and $97,100 in the name of Albert 
Weber, which he told us he had disposed of long ago 
at very small prices. The various sales published 
some years ago in the newspapers of Weber piano 
stock being sold at auction is a part of this Albert 
Weber stock. 

Stuyvesant Piano Company. 

As stated last week, Mr. Robert F. Tilney is the 
receiver. There is also very little due here to mer- 
chandise creditors, but a great many of the dealers 
that appear in the list of the Weber Piano Company 
are also seen in this statement. The company had 
onhand on the day of the receivership over $2,100 
in cash and owed bills receivable for collection $26,- 
918.75, some of which are also subject to the same 
elastic treatment of renewals. Open accounts receiv- 
able from firms amounted to $8,463.70, among which 
are several protested notes that are worthless, and 
others again that will be paid. 

The consignment account of this company amounts 
to $6,730, and the instalment to $3,665. The stock- 
holders of this company are, with few exceptions, the 
same as interested in the Weber Piano Company. 

2s * 

If we might suggest such a thing, wouldn't it be a 
good plan to get these various dealers here together 
at a meeting and let them see the banks in a body to 
explain the situation, with Mr. Wheelock and Mr. 
Lawson accompanying them; the true nature of the 
piano business and its methods could in that way be 





explained, and the bills payable arranged so as to 
accommodate the dealer in some such way as was 
originally intended. 








Henry Detmer. 


HE position in the retail trade of Chicago of 
Mr. Henry Detmer, the newly acquired Sohmer rep- 
resentative in that city, has been one of steadily increasing 
importance, his latest step in the purchase of the busi- 
ness of the Thompson Music Company and leasing the 
Wabash avenue premises occupied by them being one 
that places him in a place where he can make his energies 
and abilities as a dealer still more fully felt. The location 
of his warerooms and the lines of pianos headed by the 
Sohmer give him a promineuce he never had before. 

Mr. Detmer began business in a comparatively small 
way in 1885 on the west side of the city, after severing his 
connection with Julius Bauer & Co. His wide acquaintance 
among the German-Americans and his association with 
various musical societies and clubs stood him in good stead 
in a business way, and he worked modestly but earnestly 





HARRY DETMER. 


until his business grew too large for his quarters, and he 
made a change, taking warerooms in the Schiller Theatre 
building, where he has remained until closing the deal with 
the Thompson Music Company and securing the premises 
at 261 Wabash avenue, one of the best locations in Piano 
Row. 

He has now an opportunity to further increase his busi- 
ness, as he has a wide popularity in certain social and the 
musical circles of Chicago. 

He is highly delighted with the Sohmer piano, which will 
be of course his leader, and he will advance its interests in 
every possible way. Mr. Detmer was in New York 
last week, and among his orders was one for a carload of 
Sohmer grands. He made a very short visit, as the altera- 
tions now being made in his warerooms, by which they 
will be greatly improved, and settling his new business, de- 
manded his return at the earliest possible date. : 








Norfolk, Va., Notes. 


ANUARY was far short of what our dealers ex- 

pected, but they are not easily discouraged in this 

miniature New York, and they are preparing to eniiven up 
the spring business by some energetic work. 

Several pipe organ firms, among the leading manufac- 
turers of the country, have been competing for contracts 
for organs in the Baptist Church, Elizabeth City, N. C., 
and the Freemason Street Baptist Church, in Norfolk. 
The Farrand & Votey Organ Company got the plum in 
both instances, and will erect a $2,500 instrument in Eliza- 
beth City and a $6,900 one in this city. 

The Lowenberg Music Company has dissolved by mutual 
consent. Mr. Levy, a former partner in the concern, will 
continue the piano business in the Odd Fellows’ Temple, on 
Church street. 

Mr. C. H. Winton, traveling representative of the A. 
M. McPhail Piano Company, of Boston, and a very ener- 
getic salesman, was a recent visitor here. 

The Hume-Minor Company contemplate enlarging their 
business the coming year, and may possibly change their 
quarters to a more comfortable place, though their ware- 
tooms are the handsomest in the city. The company is in 
a prosperous condition under the management of Mr. Ed- 
ward M. Wilcox, who is secretary and an untiring worker. 

A. B. 








—Work is progressing rapidly on the new factory of the Oglesby 
Piano Company at Chester, Pa., though it will be some time before 
the building is ready for occupancy. 

—J. W. Guernsey, the Scranton dealer, has opened a finely 
equipped and stocked store in Wilkesbarre, Pa., at 37 South Main 
street. Mr. W. S. Foote is in charge. The Sohmer is the leader, as 
in Scranton, and among the other pianos handled are the Estey, 
Mehlin, Starr, Pease, Fischer and Brambach. 

W4ntee-4 thoroughly capable bookkeeper, one who has had 

experience in the piano trade, is a good player and some ex- 
perience as a salesman preferred. Address “A.B. C.,” care THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 
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TRADE AS WE FIND IT. 


Newsy Squibs, Personal, Pertinent and Gen- 
eral, Picked Up by ‘‘ The Musical 





Courier’ Reporters. 

To the unity of purpose, the harmonious working of all 
those directing the destinies of the firm, and the experi- 
ence of the acting head of the concern, may be attributed 
a great deal of the commercial success of Strauch 
Brothers. Father and sons work together in the utmost 


a state of affairs not so common as to be un- 
Each has an expert knowledge of 


harmony, 
worthy of comment. 


the intricacies of the practical, the mechanical part of 

their business, and each has a keen business judgment. 

They are aiming high, and ,they are bringing to bear on 

their purposes the qualities that ensure permanent success. 
** # 

Mr. J. A. Norris traveling representative of the Linde- 


man & Sons Piano Company, left last week for an extended 
trip tor the house. He will visit many of the principal 
points in the middle West. The Lindeman business con- 
tinues excellent. The long promised’ new style will be 
ready for the trade inashort time now. A creat deal of 
care has been expended on this style, the company intend- 
ing 1t shall be the handsomest yet put out. 


* 2 # 
Piano manufacturers are on the lookout for the choicest 
qualities of veneers these days, and the house that has 


something especially fine to show can count on an eager 

demand, Prices continue high, but some of the veneers 

recently purchased are as finely figured as any that have 
er been put on the market. 

The reliable firm of Isaac I. Cole & Son has been among 
the foremost in supplying the choicest woods, its stock of 
finely figured mahoganies being in the estimation of lead- 
ing manufacturers who have selected from it the most com- 
plete and varied of any house in the trade. The firm is 
now showing some new and exquisitely figured veneers 
which are certain to be disposed of very soon. 

** * 

In marked contrast in the New England warerooms 
in this city stand a piano made in 1812, by Thomas Loud, 
and a modern New England upright. The old square, 
which stands in the window, is an cbject of curiosity to 
almost every passerby. 

4 *e* # 

The Miller Organ Company, of Lebanon, Pa., has had a 
prosperous business the past year, and has made a num- 
ber of valuable connections, both at home and abroad. 

The organ has proved itself a very fine instrument, and 
is highly appreciated by every dealer who handles it. The 
foreign trade has largely increased, and the prospects are 
it will continue to increase the coming year. The Miller 
is not a cheap organ, but well built, of modern design, 
and with a tone quality that makes it popular among the 
better class of purchasers. 

* en 4 

‘The many friends of Mr. Reinhard Kochman will be 
glad to learn that his illness has evidently passed the criti- 
cal stage, and that he is now able to sit up, and is ona 
fair road to recovery. 

** & 

Among the trade visitors to New York last week was 
Mr. N. L. Gebhart, the well-known traveler for the A. B. 
Chase Company, of Norwalk, Ohio. Mr. Gebhart, who 
has been covering the New England States, was on his 
way to headquarters. He found trade fairly good before 
he struck New Engiand, where he says it was very dull. 
His experience has been on this last trip that the smaller 
cities are doing more business proportionally than the 
large ones. 

He has closed up a good year, and is ready to make a 
still better showing for 1896. 


** # 

The McPhail Piano Company, of Boston, expect to oc- 
cupy their new factory and offices on Washington street, 
opposite Hollis street, by March 1. The new location is a 
very convenient one, and the building is admirably adapted 
to their needs. 

During an existence of 57 years the firm has moved 
but three or four times, and each removal was occasioned 
by the necessity to secure more room. 





Carpenter Progress. 
HE annual meeting of the E. P. Carpenter Com- 
pany was held on January 21 and the old board of 
officers was elected, as follows: George E. Crowell, presi- 
dent ; C. H. Davenport, treasurer ; Martin Austin, Jr., sec- 
retary; W. C. Carpenter, general manager, and John H. 
Morse, superintendent. 

The annual report showed the business in a prosperous 
and gratifying condition, with excellent prospects for the 
coming year. The company has begun to realize on these 
prospects evidently, as the business in January of 1896 ex- 





ceeded that of any January since 1898. February is mak- 
ing an equally good showing. 

Not alone has there been a marked increase in the 
domestic demand, but good orders were received during 
January from Holland, England, Germany, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Russia, Mexico and Brazil, a very good indi- 
cation of the extent of the business. The E. P, Carpenter 
Company is one of the few organ concerns in the East 
making high grade organs that can point to an increase in 
business and improvement in the quality of the organs. 








ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Wilcox & White Organ Company. 
T the annual meeting. of the Wilcox & White 
Organ Company at Meriden, Conn., the following 
officers were re-elected: President and treasurer, James H. 
White ; secretary, F. E. Bemis, and superintendent, How- 
ard White. A very satisfactory report was presented. 








Chickering & Sons. 

The annual meeting of Chickering & Sons was held at 
Chickering Hall, this city, on Monday, the company being 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. 

The meeting, which was a comparatively short one, was 
attended by Mr. George A. Chickering and Mr. C. H. W. 
Foster. The following officers and directors were elected 
for the ensuing year : 

George H. Chickering, nine, 

George L. Nichols, vice-president. 

C. H. W. Foster, secretary and treasurer. 

Directors—George H. Chickering, George L. Nichols, 
C. H. W. Foster, Neal Rantoul and George S. Silsbee. 

Only routine business was transacted. 





THIS ISSUE MAY REACH SOME OF OUR READ- 
ERS TWENTY-FOUR HOURS LATE. THE DELAY 
IS CAUSED BY THE STATE HOLIDAY, LIN- 
COLN’S BIRTHDAY, WHICH FALLS ON THIS 
DATE, FEBRUARY 12. 








Otto Sutro’s Funeral. 

HE funeral of the late Otto Sutro took place 

from the Franklin Street Presbyterian Church, Balti- 

more, February 5, after which the remains were taken to 

Loudon Park Cemetery and cremated. The services were 

attended by Baltimore's most distinguished citizens and the 

various musical and other societies with which the deceased 
had been prominently connected. 

The floral tributes were numerous and impressive, being 
sent from all parts of the country, Mr. Sutro’s associates in 
the Baltimore trade testifying their regret by many costly 
floral pieces. The active pallbearers were selected from 
among Mr. Sutro’s present and former employés. 

Mr. Sutro’s will has been admitted to probate. 
written by Mr. Sutro and dated October 1, 1883. 
sists of one striking paragraph, as follows : 

I wish to give substantial proof of the unlimited confidence I re- 
pose in my wife for constancy, pure love and faithfulness to me, for 
the more than conscientious discharge of all her duties as a true 
wife and her exalted devotion to the welfare and education of our 
children ; therefore, I, Otto Sutro, of the city of Baltimore and State 
of Maryland, give, devise and bequeath to my wife, Orianna Sutro, 
and to her heirs forever, all my estate, real and personal, what- 
soever. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of Otto Sutro & 
Co. Mr. Emil Sutro was elected president of the company. 
The other officers of the company are Robert F. Gibson, 
treasurer, and Charles W. Glaser, secre:ary. 

The business will be conducted for the present by those 
in charge. No arrangements have yet been made for the 
engagement of an acting manager. 


It was 
It con- 








—V. V. De Wolf is a trade addition to Burington, Kan. 

—N. D. Keeley will open a music store in La Crosse, Wis. 

—Deichman & Verhey have begun business in Newark, N. J. 

—The Lester Piano Company and the Wilcox & White Organ Com- 
pany have issued executions for $600 against A. G. Beattie, of Colum- 
bia, Pa 








“A LITTLE RATTLE 80 ME WHERE 
IN MY PIANO,” 


says the purchaser. How annoying 
that complaint is only a dealer knows. 
Where to find it? that’s the question. 
The chances are that the little wooden 
op onnections used in the action 

ve vecome worn from constant shrink- 
i and Laan the effect of atmos 
pheric nges, and are loose. hence a 
rattle. If you will place instructions to 
have only the & Kngelhardt 
Actions, with the brass cup sha 
spring washer, in comuastion with all 
flanges = in Fg panos, there will 
never be any tro 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 


ST. JOHNSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Mr. F. 8S. Cable Gees Abroad, 


VERYONE who knows the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company knows Mr. F. S. Cable, one of the 
brightest of the younger generation of big piano men. 
Mr. Cable has for several years béen at the right hand of 
the president and vice-president of the company, and has 
been one of the hardest workers connected with the insti- 
tution. 

Feeling the need of relaxation he will have the latter 
part of this month for a trip abroad, visiting the different 
agents of the company and will spend a good portion of his 
time while there in the company of Mr. Geo. W. Tewks- 
bury, whose company, by the way, is in an excellent tonicin 
itself. We all wish Mr. Cable bon voyage, a pleasant visit 
and a safe return. 

Louis Dederick, Receiver. 

The following circulars have been issued by Mr. Louis 
Dederick, who as already stated in these columns, has 
been appointed receiver for the Manufacturers Piano Com- 


et CHICAGO, February 4, 1896. 

You are bereby notified that I have been appointed re- 
ceiver of the Manufacturers Piano Company, by order of 
the Circuit Court of Cook County, Illinois, entered in the 
case of Robert F. Tilney, receiver, v. Manufacturers 
Piano Company, and that as such recetver I have been 
authorized and directed to take possession of all the goods 
and property, bills, notes and accounts receivable and 
property and assets of every kind and nature belonging to 
the Manufacturers Piano Company. 

You are, therefore, required to make prompt report to 
me of all goods in your hands sent you on consignment, or 
in any manner held by you, for or on account of the Man- 
ufacturers Piano Company, and in which it has any in- 
terest. Also, a statement of account showing all moneys 
and credits in your hands due to the Manufacturers Piano 
Company, or in which it has any interest. 

You are further notified that all goods now in your 
hands are held subject to my order, and subject to the 
order of the Circuit Court of Cook County, Illinois. 

You will please send to me as receiver a receipt ac- 
knowledging the number of instruments in your hands and 
the amount of property and assets of every kind in your 
hands held by you from the Manufacturers Piano Com- 
pany. Very truly yours, 

Louis Deperick, 
Receiver of Manufacturers Piano Company. 





CHICAGO, February 4, 1896. 
Please take notice that I have, by order of the Circuit 
Court of Cook County, entered on the fourth day of Febru- 
ary, A. D. 1896, been duly appointed receiver of the Manu- 
facturers Piano Company, and now am such receiver, and 
that whatever sum is due by you to the Manufacturers 
Piano Company is now payable to me as such recaiver. 
Very truly yours, Louis Deperick, 
Receiver of Manufacturers Piano Company. 


The National Library Associatior. 

It is said that the assets of this concern, which was re- 
ported last week to have failed, will amount to little or 
nothing, while the liabilities will foot up anywhere from 
$30,000 to $50,000. 

Max Meyer & Co. 

Everyone will be sorry to learn that the concern whose 
name heads this article has just been obliged to give a 
chattel mortgage for $29,000. The old concern of Max 
Meyer & Brother formerly did a very large jewelry busi- 
ness, an extensive tobacco trade, and was the largest and 
leading piano and music house of Omaha, Neb. 


Lyon & Healy Goods in Mexico. 


Mr. C.'N. Post, who is now in Mexico, has arranged with 
Messrs. Wagner & Levien, of Mexico City, to handle the 
Lyon & Healy goods in their main store and all their 
branches. 

Mr. Steger Takes a Trip. 

Mr. J. V. Steger leaves next week for a lengthy trip 
North, South, East and West, in the interest of the Steger 
and Singer pianos. So eager are some of the dealers for 
the Singer pianos that orders are being received to ship 
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them by express. It is a costly way, but they must have 


them. 
Business Not Bad, 

It was shown in a previous letter that the month of Jan- 
uary was an improvement over a year ago, and so far in 
February the same state of affairs is reported in both 
wholesale and retail. One of the oldest and most con- 
servative houses in this city, Julius Bauer & Co., say that 
they have not had so good a business so far in February 
for many years, and the trade is in their best instruments. 
Lyon & Healy report a good trade. Mr. H. D. Cable says 
their mail is very heavy, and the W. W. Kimball Company 
is doing well and getting out new styles. There is no ex- 
cuse for pessimism. 

From Pennsylvania. 

Mr. R. M. Eppstein writes from Pennsylvania, where he 
is engaged in the interest of the W. W. Kimball Company, 
that his trade keeps up nicely and that the best part is that 
his customers all buy for cash or on such short time that it 
amounts to the same thing, 

He Does Not Use the Decker. 

Mr. Leopold Godowsky, the pianist, now of Chicago, 
does not play any particular make of instrument. During 
his short career in this city he has used at his recitals the 
Steinway, the Mason & Hamlin, and at one given in the 
Auditorium in the small recital hall, which would make a 
good cockpit, and which is used mostly for pupils’ con- 
certs, he used a Decker grand, out of compliment to the 
house of Decker Brothers, in New York. It is altogether 
wrong to assert that he now uses the Decker piano, as has 
been stated by some one of the trade papers. 

Personals, 

Mr. Howard Wurlitzer of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Com- 
pany, of Ci@einnati, Ohio, has been here this week doing 
the trade, ~~ 

Mr. M. B. Harner, of Petoskey, Mich., was in the city on 
a hunt for goods. 

Mr. J. B, Ebersole, of Smith & Nixon, of Cincinnati, was 
a visitor. 

Mr. Rufus W. Blake, of the Sterling Company, of Derby, 
Conn., is expected here soon, and Mr. Calvin Whitney, of 
Norwalk, Ohio, is also looked for within a few days. 

Mr. I. N, Rice is in Kansas City, will go from there to 
St. Louis, and after his return leaves for Boston on Tues- 
day next. There is some scheme on foot, no doubt. 

Mr. W. W. Montelius, of Denver, was here, went East 
and is expected in the city again to-day. He says that for 
the last year he has done a great business in Denver. 

Mr. J. A. Norris, representing Mason & Hamlin, and Mr. 
Charles Becht, representing the Brambach piano, are both 
billed to arrive in Chicago to-day. 

Mr. John W. Northrop, of the Emerson branch, is ex- 
pected to return to the city next week. 








HE Steinway piano is no longer represented in 
Cleveland by A. D. Coe. The new representa- 
tive will be selected within a week or two. 


o~ 


R. CHAS. H. STEINWAY was in Philadelphia 
on Monday, and in company with other directors 
of the N. Stetson & Co. firm had a conference with 
the underwriters, which resulted in an adjustment of 
the loss within 48 hours of the time of the confer- 
ence, which means to-day. 
+2 


HE Brooklyn Daily Eagle of February 6 says that 

the firm of Charles & Meyer have opened a 

store at 541 Fulton street, that city, and they will 
handle the Decker piano. 

The Zag/e should have said Decker & Son piano to 
make it correct. The only genuine ‘‘ Decker” piano 
is the Decker Brothers piano. The only genuine 
“Decker & Son” piano is the Decker & Son piano. 
We are surprised to see such a great paper as the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle unable to differentiate on such 
agtave and profound question. 





Wissner Progress. 
R. OTTO WISSNER has just leased the store 
No. 539 Fulton street, Brooklyn, which isin the centre 
of the shopping district, and will run it in addition to his 
other stores at 294, 296 and 298 Fulton street. 





—T, B. Roath has been engaged to travel for the Starr Piano Com- 
pany in Eastern Ohio, 

~The Wiley B. Allen Company, of Portland, Ore., is closing out the 
branch in Salem, same State. 

—The lowa Piano Company, of Des Moines, is figuring on remov- 
ing to Fort Dodge. The company makes the Begiebung-Buttell 
piano, 

—Edward Germain, of Saginaw, Mich,, who manufactures riano 
backs and boxes, is thinking of going into the manufacture of pianos. 
He has been casting about for material. 

—The case against L. W. Stanley, the St. Joseph (Mo.) dealer, who 
was arrested on Complaint miade by a Pawnee City (Neb.) banker 
that he Had taised'a néte was dismissed, Stanley having made good 
the banker's loss. 





Cunningham Piano Company. 
J. CUNNINGHAM, of the Cunningham Piano 
» Company, of Philadelphia, was in this city on 
Wednesday of last week. ‘‘ Just a little run over for 
pleasure mostly,” said Mr. Cunningbam, ** although I have 
taken this opportunity to hurry along some factory sup- 
plies which have been ordered for some time and which we 
are now in need of. Business during January was all right, 
and when we get into our new quarters at 1105 Chestnut 
street we shall hope to greatly increase our retail trade.” 
It will be remembered that mention was made some time 
ago that the Cunningham Piano Company had leased No. 
1105 Chestnut street for a wareroom and would move 
shortly after January 1 from its present quarters, 1719 
Chestnut street. The change will be made this week. 
The new wareroom is one of the handsomest on the 
street, right in the heart of Piano Row. 
The Cunningham piano is a Philadelphia production, 
which is not only thought highly of in that city, but is 
steadily growing in favor in the general trade. 





A Sterling Planter. 








ESSRS, E. HEUER & CO., of Mexico city, Mex- 

ico, sent us the above illustration representing a very 
wealthy coffee planter, reputed to be worth over two millions 
(Sterling ?), who resides in the state of Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
and who has just purchased Sterling piano No. 21,696 from 
them. He expects to have lots of fun with the American 
piano, of which E. Heuer & Co. sell a considerable quantity 


every year. 





The Autoharp. 
HE third annual reunion of the employés of 
the C. F. Zimmermann Company, manufacturers of 
Autoharps, at Dolgeville, N. Y., was held in the Turn Hall 
Opera House, in that town, on Saturday evening, Febru- 
ary 1. About 800 participated in the festivities and an en- 


joyable evening was passed. 

Mr. Rudolf Dolge, the junior member of the firm of 
Alfred Dolge & Son, the general sales agents of the C. F. 
Zimmermann Company, was the speaker of the evening, and 
his remarks were as follows : 

Another year has gone by, and for the third time we meet here at 
the friendly board to review the past year’s doings. The year 1895 
has been a year of hard and persistent work on the part of the sales 
department as well as the factory, and the latter particularly may 
well be proud of what it has accomplished. 

We have produced four new styles during the year, representing 
the very extremes of the wonderful possibilities of the Autoharp, and 
serving as conclusive proof that our little instrument is surely 
destined to become the nation’s favorite musical instrument. 

There is, first of all, our new seven bar Autoharp, the style 27%. 
Its great simplicity, sweet tone and convenient size appeal strongly 
to the player. The price, $7.50, is just right to tempt the beginner to 
give it a trial, so that it really captured the public by storm the very 
moment it was put onthe market. I think I am not making too rash 
a prediction when I say that in my belief 2% will run ahead of its 
popular rival, No. 2, during the year. 

In bringing out the parlor grand Autoharp a long felt want was 
filled, Its success was instantaneous, far exceeding even our most 
sanguine expectations. 

When we consider that only a few years ago the Autoharp was 
looked upon as a mere toy, while to-day people are not only willing 
but anxious to pay $75 for the excellent workmanship, brilliant tone, 
quality and facility with which the most brilliant modulations can 
be produced on the parlor grand Autoharp in the hands of even the 
inexperienced, we have just reason to feel encouraged. 


There is a great future in store for this particular style, and if we 








exert every endeavor to maintain the highest standard of workman- 
ship in the same, I think I am safe in saying that we will treble our 
output of parlor grands this year. It seems to be particularly 
dapted for Autoharp club work and general ensemble playing, and 
has been introduced as a special feature in the musical organizations 
of many leading colleges, among which I wiil mention Columbia, 
Amherst, Williams, Princeton and the University of Pennsylvania. 

Autoharp clubs are being organized all over the country, using the 
parlor grand for their leading parts with great success. And in this 
connection let me say that I sincerely hope you of the factory will 
succeed in organizing an Autoharp club during the coming year 
which will be the finestin the country. Thisis the home of the Auto- 
harp. You know more about it, or ought to know more about it, than 
anyone else. There is talent enough here among you that one 
might hunt a long while to find itsequal. Now, get together, work 
with a will, and let's show at our next reunion what harmony can 
accomplish. 

The new natural finish Autoharp, style harmonette, which we in- 
troduced last spring, has universally been acknowledged by the 
trade as the very best value, for the money, ever produced in the 
musical line. “ Easy to play, easy to buy,” are truly represented in 
this little harmony maker. Thousands of homes have been glad- 
dened through the small investment of $1.50, and it would do yorr 
heart good if you could read with me the countless letters from 
everywhere, expressing the most complete satisfaction, coupled with 
astonishment, how we are able to produce such good value for so 
little money. 

I know that some of you don’t think very much of the Autoharp 
Harmonette. You would rather make nothing but the $150 concert 
Autoharps instead. Well, the sales department thoroughly shares 
this ambition with you, but do not forget there are thousands of 
people who are not so fortunate as to have more than $1.50 which 
they can spare, and to them we want to open the joys and pleasures 
of music as well. 

The concert Autoharp, representing on the other hand the wonder- 
ful unlimited possibilities of the Autoharp, is truly the greatest 
achievement of the factory during the past year. Many important 
improvements have been mate which are now covered by no less 
than 11 patents. 

But, joking aside, I presume you will wish to learn something 
about the future prospects of the Autoharp business. 

1 see by the program that you are to hear more about that anon. 
I will only speak for the prospects of 1896. 

lam happy to say that the outlook has never been more encourag- 
ing than at present. The effective and original advertising policy 
pursued by the sales department during the past year has created a 
demand which is truly astonishing. The Autoharp is getting to be 
known in every village and hamlet of the country. Autoharp clubs 
are springing up every where, and there seems to be a genuine Auto- 
harp boom in theair. 1am very much afraid that if it were not for 
the uncertainties of the general business situation. caused by the 
blundering policy of the present administration at Washington, we 
would have to build an addition to the factory to keep up with the 
demand, 

The sales department is in excellent trim for an aggressive cam- 
paign. A thorough plan for systematic and effective advertising has 
been worked out, which will make it Easy for our friends the 
jobbers and dealers to Sell the large quantities of Autoharps 
that they have ordered from our popular hustlers, Messrs. W. B. 

Wilson and E. M. Bonnell. ‘ 

Already these latter two gentlemen have sent in enough orders to 
keep you busy ’way along into August and September. Thedemand 
for the Autoharp is so urgent that our good friends Messrs. Lyon & 
Healy, of Chicago, have ordered a whole carload to be shipped at 
once, and so we find for the first time our factory overworked in the 
beginning of the year. 

That delicate little offspring of the sales department, the Autoharp 
studio, now grown to be a strong boy, almost feels so independ- 
ent that it can stand on its own feet, and now asks for more room. 
It is going to have it, and I am sure you will all be interested to learn 





| that new and magnificent quarters have been engaged at No. 2 


East Twenty-third street, which will henceforth be the home of the 
retail salesroom and studio. There every facility will be offered to 
the public as well as tothe trade to become acquainted with the possi- 
bilities of the Autoharp. 

On every side we hear the most enthusiastic reports from our 
friends the jobbers and dealers, They are all working hand in hand 
with us to make ’96 the biggest year in the history of the Autoharp. 
Surely these are encouraging signs, and it only rests with us whether 
we will succeed or not. I ask you all to co-operate heartily to attain 
this end. Hard, persistent work, careful and diligent application 
are needed on all sides. You of the factory must seek to produce 
better goods than ever before, making it easy for our salesmen to 
sell your products. The studio must settle down to thorough and 
systematic work in developing the musical possibilities. Easy 
though the Autoharp may be to play, those who wish to be virtuosos 
must work, and work untiringly, to develop that feature. The sales 
department must carefully watch its opportunities, constantly try to 
open upnew channels of distribution, work conscientiously, avoiding 
useless and wasteful expenditures. Let each try to do his share to 
the best of his ability, so that when another year shall have gone by 
we can justly congratulate ourselves on all that has been done. 








—J. and A. Gravés have purchased J. B. Bradford's branch store 
in Veroqua, Wis. 

— The store of John Van Gunten, Findlay, Ohio, was burglarized 
February 3. The stock was ransacked, but nothing of value was 
taken, the thieves overlooking the money in a desk. 

~—Mr. Frank B. Crandall, of Crandall & Root, Oneida, N. Y., was 
injured by being thrown from a sleigh a few days ago. He received 
a couple of gashes in the head, his left ankle was sprained, and he 
was otherwise hurt. A piano which was also in the sleigh was 
thrown out and injured. 





DON’T FORGET 


To take into consideration that if you 
push the sale of, organs that are too 
cheap, it will not only work against your 
future reputation, but the money you 
thought you saved in buying may have 
to be spent keeping the organs in repair. 
Better buy the high grade organ that 
is sold at the minimum price for its 
grade ; that’s. the 


WEAVER ORGAN. 
Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 





YORK, PA. 
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HE New York and other failures in the piano 
j_ trade formed the chief topic in the Boston trade 
during the week, and those houses that are in the 
habit of analyzing conditions in periods such as the 
present came to the conclusion that the Boston piano 
trade will continue to pass along unscathed by any of 
the vexed and troublesome results that are supposed 
to follew the New York troubles. 
In fact the Boston trade, while naturally not flour- 





ishing, is holding steadily to its outlets and dis-| 
tributers, and will not be seriously affected by any | 


possible disturbances, It is healthy, vigorous and 
not abnormally conservative, and the pianos of nearly 
each and every house have reputations in their re- 
spective spheres. Money has also become easier in 
Boston, and a greater liberality in discounts has been 
shown by the banks during the past few weeks. 


Mr. Scanlan. 

It is probable that the New England Piano Com- 
pany, unable at present to find an eligible location 
for its retail business, will remove it when the lease 
expires by July 2 to the factory. This is unquestion- 
ably the wisest thing Mr. Scanlan can do under the 
circumstances. Real estate brokers and speculators 
have had their eyes on every available piece of prop- 
erty which could, in their opinions, be suitable to Mr. 
Scanlan, and the result has been a bullish market, to 
which Mr. Scanlan did not propose to be sacrificed. 

Moreover he has asplendid wareroom in his factory ; 
he advertises to bring trade ; he has a force of men 
out in the vicinity of Boston to attend to prospects, 
and he has a huge factory which is sure to impress 
purchasers brought there and which will help tomake 
sales. Under all and every condition he will do busi- 
ness there, and he can then take his time to select a 
downtown wareroom at his leisure or await the oppor- 
tunity which is sure to come to him. 


Mason & Hamlin. 


There is a plan to be put into operation by the 
Mason & Hamlin Company tosecure personal contact 
with the visiting dealers that go to New York and 
never come to Boston ; and that isto place Mr. John 
A. Norris in charge of a wholesale sub-division in the 
New York office, and subsequently have Mr. Henry 
L. Mason, the vice-president, in New York constantly, 
as Mr. Norris is bound to spend much of his time on 
the road. The administration will continue in Bos- 
ton, as a matter of course. It will be definitely 


decided this week whether the Mathushek piano (the 

legitimate Mathushek made in New Haven) will be 

handled by the various Mason & Hamlin interests. 
Emerson. 

Contrary to what we supposed, the second grade 
piano to be made under the auspices of the Emerson 
Piano Company is not to be called Yale, but either 
Revere or Monroe, The piano will be made, for the 
present, for the various branch stores of the Emerson 
Company, chiefly Chicago, where there is a constant 
| wholesale and retail demand for cheaper pianos, 
| which the Emerson Piano Company must purchase 
|tosupply. Tired of making these purchases and un- 
able to resist the present demands of the dealers, who 
| seemed to be affected by a craze to sell cheap pianos, 
| the company concluded that it may as well produce 
| these pianos itself instead of continuing to stimulate 
| its manufacture among others. The situation had to 
| be recognized. To quote a well worn phrase, ‘‘It is 
|a condition and not a theory” that faces us. The 
| Emerson Piano Company was one of the last that 
| submitted to the emergency, but it is not the last. 


Vose. 


| Somehow or other there is always a movement in 
ithe business of the Vose & Sons Piano Company— 
| always something moving. Now, last week orders 
came in quantities surprising for this season, and run- 
ning from one piano to eleven at a time, if we are not 
in error, making a total or aggregate sufficient to 
keep up the annual average. These orders were 
voluntary ones by mail and wire, and they demon- 
strate the genuine strength of the Vose piano asa 
staple factor in the piano trade. We must repeat 
| that same old maxim because it applies so thoroughly, 
‘‘ Vose pianos are not kept by dealers; they are sold 
by them.” The popularity of the piano is astonishing. 


Some Visitors. 

Among visiting piano men in Boston last week were 
Mr. V. R. Andrus (with Mrs. Andrus), of Kansas 
City; Mr. N. M. Crosby, of the Bradbury interests, 
who is at all times a busy man; Mr. Horace Brown, 
of New York; of course Mr, Karl Fink, of New 
York, Dolgeville and Bermuda; Mr. Alfred Schindler, 
of Marshall & Wendell, Albany, N. Y.; Mr. Gallup, 
of Gallup & Metzger, Hartford, and Mr. Harry J. 
Curtaz, of San Francisco. 

There have been some errors printed regarding the 
corporation of Benj. Curtaz & Son, San Francisco. 
Mr. Harry J. Curtaz is president, and his brother 
Benjamin vice-president, and the annual meeting, at 
which treasurer and secretary were to have been 
elected in addition to these offices, was to have taken 
place in January, but has been delayed until Mr. Cur- 
taz’s return tothe Pacific. Mr. Oscar Curtaz sold out 
his interests and retired, simply because he did not 
feel the piano business to be compatible with his 
tastes. These are the facts in thecase. 

Chickering. 
We should not be surprised to see some important 


movements with the Chickering pianos on the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Rollin Ambuhl is there now, and it is 














quite certain that his visit will result in operations 
which will be of interest to the trade in general and 
the Chickering house in particular. 

What a marvelous grand piano that style C Chick- 
ering is! 

Theo. Pfafflin has been taking a vacation, but is 
expected to be East soon to begin his work at the New 
York warerooms. 

Briggs. 


Beautiful pianos, beautiful in tone and sympathetic 
in touch, are turned out by the Briggs Piano Company 
in steady quantities. The plans of the house are be- 
coming adjusted to the new changes of the piano 
trade, which has had kaleidoscopic alternations re- 
cently sufficient to upset the calculations of the most 
astute minds in the trade. 

But the Briggs Piano Company will be found oc- 
cupying a position of importance when all these 
metamorphoses have been effected ; itis bound to be 
so in the very nature of events. 

Mr. E. W. Furbush, of the company, will probably 
go West, if he has not already started. 


Norris & Hyde. 

Chas. K. Harris, music dealer, 207 Grand avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis., in writing to Ditson & Co. about the 
Norris & Hyde piano says: ‘‘Kindly remember me 
to my dear old friend Woodman, and tell the gentle- 
man of whom I bought the piano that it is a dandy, 
and that he couldn't have it back for ten thousand 
dollars.” 

Notes. 

Mr. W. H. Poole, of the Poole Piano C y, was 
in Boston a few days, but has left again on a business 
trip. He recently made an excellent real estate deal. 

* es # 

Alexander Steinert, of the M. Steinert & Sons Com- 
pany, is South; Edward Steinert is in Genoa, Italy, 
and may not return to this country for some time to 


come. 
7s * 


It would not be surprising if, by some combination, 
a change should be effected with the New England 
Piano Company's branch at Kansas City, the parties 
to be interested being piano people of that city. It 
would be to the advantage of all concerned. 





W. H. Turner Recovering. 


R. W. H. TURNER, the treasurer of the 
Braumuller Company, has been seriously ill in At- 
lanta, Ga. 

He went South to attend to some private business and 
was overtaken with a malady, and his recovery seemed 
doubtful at one time. Mr. Turner is now convalescing and 
will return home as soon as possible. 








—Balmer & Weber, of St. Louis, have taken the agency for the 
“Crown” pianos. 

~The Roth Importing Company, of Denver, dealer in musical 
merchandise, has gone out of business. 

—Klein & Heppelman have formed a partnership and purchased 
the business of Hurford Brothers, of Canton, Ohio. 

—Adolph Meyer, the Omaha dealer, has moved into larger and 
handsomer quarters at 205 South Fifteenth street. 
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best musicians who have 
heard and tried it. 














* ORGANS | 


C) The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier are found 
q only in the “CROWN”’ Pianos. 


The most beautiful and wonderful | It is most highly indorsed by the 


effects can be produced with 
this attachment. 


CALL FOR CATALOGUE. AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. P. BENT, 


CHICAGO. 
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The Briggs/ Pianos 





Are the net result of combining scien- 









tific principles, the choicest materials, the most 
skillful labor, and many years of experience, 
with an honest, persistent endeavor to give the 
public the very finest piano possible to build. 

Catalogue showing new styles will be mailed 


on application. 


Briggs Pi Comp 
615-621 Albany St., Boston. 
CHICAGO—LYON, POTTER & CO., Steinway Hall. NEW YORK—C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 
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Trade Dinners in England. 


BRITISH OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
15 ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W., January 18, 1896. 


HE eighth annual dinner of the Musical Instru- 
ments Trades’ Protective Association was held at the 
Midland Grand Hotel on Tuesday eveniug. A representa- 
tive gathering of the makers, in fact a large majority of 
the manufacturers and those engaged in the distribution 
of instruments in the United Kingdom were present, espe- 
cially the English manufacturers. 

Not so many of the American or German firms were 
represented, as this association has for its object the 
assistance in every legitimate way of English manufactur- 
ers and the general encouragement of home industries. It 
was principally through their efforts that the famous case 
of Helby v. Matthews was carried to the House of Lords 
and decided in the favor of the music trades against money 
loaners. Heretofore any dealer selling a piano on time 
had no protection against his client pawning the instru- 
ment, and the pawnbroker, in default of payment, taking 
the piano in spite of the protestations of the dealer. Other 
important questions have been introduced, and either 
indefinitely carried forward or are being agitated at the 
present moment. The usual toasts followed the dinner, 
and a good feeling was obvious on all sides. 

A very enjoyable occasion was the dinner given 
Wednesday night by Mr. Charles H. Wagener and 
the Story & Clark Organ Company in honor of Mr. 
Heinrich Kaim, who is in the city for a few days in con- 
nection with the newly established Story & Clark and F. 
Kaim & Sohn Piano and Organ Company, Limited. 

Among the guests were Mr. Heinrich Kaim, Mr. L. 
Niggl (assistant manager), Mr. G. H. Harris (secretary), 
Mr. W. H. Taylor (director), Mr. E. Alfieri (of A/uszc), 
Mr. G. Schlesinger and Mr. J. Gerson (forwarding agents), 
and Mr. F. V. Atwater (THe MusicaL Courier). 

Mr. Wagener could not possibly have arranged a meet: 
ing more to the liking of Mr. Kaim, and good will and 
success to the new concern were the principal themes of 
the evening. ‘Toasts were drunk to the companies and the 
individual members of each, and Mr. Kaim will carry back 
to Germany memories of a very pleasant occasion. 

Thus the consolidation of the interests of the Story & 
Clark Organ Company and the F. Kaim & Sohn Piano 
Company, of Kirchheim, was honored, and this newly 
formed company started under happy auspices for the 
present year. 


A Brave Sight. 


HIS morning about 10:30 an unusual proces- 
T sion graced the streets. It was that of ten drays, 
each loaded with two Starr pianos, moving in line toward 
the depot. These twenty pianos formed a carload that 
was to-day shipped to Dallas, Tex., and which was the 
first entire carload of pianos ever shipped from this city. 

The people of Richmond had been accustomed to hear 
praises of the ‘‘ Beautiful Starr,” and to read newspaper 
notices of the prosperity and activity of the company and 
factory, but nothing that could have been spoken or writ- 
ten could have left such a vivid and indisputable impres- 
sion as this quiet and insurmountable fact of ten loads of 
instruments moving in procession along the streets of our 
city bound for a single point. 

The company is constantly shipping its instruments to all 
points in the country and is behind with orders, but it is 
seldom that a whole carload is sent to one place at one ship- 
ment, and the company as well as the city is justly proud 





A Braumuller Point. 
AEE MRE SIO 


What shall a dealer make a point on in selling a 
piano? Why, something that no other dealer in 
his town has—a patent TONE DEFLECTOR. 


The Tone Deflector is ASWELL by which the quantity 
of tone may be increased or dimished at will. 


Found only in the BRAUMULLER PIANOS. 
Senp ror CATALOGUE, 
402-410 West 14th Street, 
New York City. 

















of the ‘‘ Beautiful Starr” piano, and the prosperity of this 
splendid home manufactory. The draymen were unwit- 
tingly following the advice of Emerson in ‘hitching their 
chariots tothe Starr’s.”"—Richmond Ind.) Daily Palladium, 


January 23. 





Boardman & Cray. 

OME one was saying the other day. that a 
number of piano factories were closed down, as it is 
termed, and others were working on half time. We do not 
take much stock in such trade gossip, particularly when our 
own observation proves that factories are open and at 
work. There is, for instance, Boardman & Gray, of Albany, 
visited by us last week, in ‘* full blast ” and making the full 
quota of pianos per week. By the way, the new catalogue 
of the house terms its introduction an *‘ Overture,” and it 

is worthy of reproduction. Here it is: 

Overture. 


It is not likely that this publication will be read to any great extent 
except by those who, either as players, purchasers or dealers, are 
interested in pianos. Toall such there is just these few words to 


say: 

The Boardman & Gray piano is not a new candidate for public favor. 
Competent judges called it a first-class instrument more than half a 
century ago. Times havechanged, men havechanged, standards have 
changed since then; but the policy established by Boardman & 
Gray in 1837 remains unaltered and unabated at the present time, 
namely : To employ the best workmen, upon the best material, after 
the best plans, in accordance with the best methods, irrespective of 
cost in any particular. The result has always been the best piano 
possible at the time that particular piano was made. 

It is one thing to make pianos ; it is another to hirethem made. It 
is one thing to have a practical knowledge of their manufacture from 
keyboard to pin block : and another to be dependent upon the skill 
and judgment of employés. The firm of Boardman & Gray have 
always been piano men, apprenticed to the trade, skilled in its 
various branches, conversant with every department ; able to direct, 
to perform and to improve, bringing always to the business the in- 
terest of the owner, combined with the capability of a master work- 
man. 

For 59 years the high water mark of excellence in piano manufac- 
ture has been recorded by the instruments bearing the imprint of 
Boardman & Gray. This does not necessarily mean the highest 
priced piano. 

Purchasers of a Boardman & Gray pay nothing for a name made 
expensive by fortunes spent in keeping it before the public; nothing 
for the support of great music halls; nothing for the American tours 
of foreign pian‘sts ; nothing for the thousand and one schemes con- 
cocted to give fictitious values to mediocre instruments. They do 
pay for the best material, honestly and intelligently constructed, 
with a fair profit to the manufacturer, and a living percentage to the 
dealer. That is all. 

You can buy pianos for less money—lots of them. Boardman & 
Gray have never dreamed of making a “‘cheap” piano. They have 
never sought to cheapen their product inany way or by any method. 
On the contrary, whenever areal improvement was discovered, it 
was adopted. Whenever experience demonstrated the superiority 
of one kind of material over another, it was used ; if one workman 
was better than another, he was substituted. In this way the Board- 
man & Gray has kept pace with the times, and stands to-day the peer 
of any piano manufactured in Europe or America. 

It is essentially the piano of the home rather than of the sales- 
room. A much lower grade piano, when new, sounds as well to the 





untrained ear, but a few months’ use reveals a difference appreciated 
by all. The staying qualities of the Boardman & Gray piano are 
among its highest virtues. None more durable was ever 


With ordinary usage one will last a lifetime, and the longer it is used 
the better it will be liked. It is a curious and suggestive fact that 
there are many instances in which three generations of the same 
family, as each has gone to keeping house for itself, has done so to 
the music of a Boardman & Gray piano. 

It is a piaho loved by the artist—notthe one whose name is eagerly 
attached to any kind of a testimonial (for a consideration)—but by 
the true musician, to whom the instrument is the cherished medium 


through which he voices his inspiration. 
Singers are particularly fond of the Boardman & Gray, because 


they find in it a sympathetic, helpful quality of tone, peculiar to 
itself, which makes it the perfection of an accompaniment to the 
human voice, Vocal music teachers by the score testify to this pleas- 


ing peculiarity of the instrument. 

The advantage to the dealer in selling a Boardman & Gray piano 
does not lie in the disproportionate profit such as he could make out 
of the sale of an inferior instrument, but in the more substantial 
benefit of a customer growing better and better pleased with his 


purchase as the years go by. 
There is not a case on record where man or woman ever expressed 


regret at having purchased a Boardman & Gray piano. 


Violin Attachment. 

ARTINUS VAN GELDER, of Philadelphia, 
has patented an attachment for violins which he 
calls the violin vibrator. Like all ideas in connection with 
the violin differing from the old established instrument of 
the Italian makers there is a feeling of skepticism and prej- 
udice among musicians and they are slow to acknowledge 

that the idea is an improvement. 

In the case of the vibrator such eminent authority as 
E. J. Albert, of Philadelphia, endorses it and recommends 
its use, and all who know Mr. Albert will understand that 
the article in question has intrinsic merit or it never could 
have received consideration at his hands. 

Mr. Albert says that *‘ even if the violin is a first-class 
instrument, the violin vibrator will improve the tone and 
carrying power considerably, and if, for instance, one 
string sounds thinner than the other strings the vibrator 
will correct this and other faults.” 








VERY day the dealers are becoming more and 
more convinced that it requires capital to con- 
duct the instalment business. What are those dealers 
going to do whose capital is now exhausted and whose 
assets are all embraced in piano leases? Certainly 
they must get new or fresh capital to continue their 
business, and continue it they must, for otherwise 
their present leases lose in value at once and the 
assets will be reduced and much of the past work 
count for naught. To refuse good instalment sales 
is equivalent to the closing up of the business, and 
as the piano business is now conducted it is the in- 
stalment sale that represents nine-tenths of the busi- 
ness. Capital is needed. Who is going to furnish it? 








Gentlemen—1 have never felt go confident while playing in 


SIEVEKING 


writes as follows 
regarding the 


MASON & HAMLIN 
PIANO: 


standin 


concerts as since | have had the opportuuity to have a Mason & 
Hamlin grand under my hands. Since first coming to America, and 
in all my European tours, I have never — upon a piano that 
responded so promptly to my wishes. T 

ing, the equalness of soun 
beautiful instrument, whether legato, staccato or delicacy of tone, 
it responds faithfully. I can assure you that I have never known 
any piano that could stand such severe test as playing in several 
concerts upon the same instrument and keep in tune, notwith- 


e Lone is liquid and carry- 
is perfect, and any effort I ask this 


moving around and change in temperature. You have 


solved the problem that others have long tried in vain, and I call 
myself fortunate, at least, to have found the ideal piano. 


Very truly yours, 


MARTINUS SIEVEKING. 


Masons Hamlin €o. 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 


' CHICAGO, 








INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 


134th St. and Trinity Ave., 


ANCES GONNOD, "etre 


WAREROOMS: 4 EAST 42D STREET. 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemvester & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 


-first Street, New York. 


Second 
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Has so many good talking points and so 
readily bears out all the dealer may say 


THAT IT IS 


AN EASY SELLER, 


AND, BESIDES, 


THE PRICE IS RIGHT. 














LESTER PIANO CoO., 


Factories: Lester, Detaware Co.,, Pa. 


1308 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 








Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 





Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest 
usic, both f 


coun Catal es will be 
fusteal Macennaios” 


Band and Orchestra M ‘oreign and Dom 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments 2 er house stands unapproached in this 


cheerfully furnished upon appli 
Department, wheheutie” and retail, complete in all its appointme 


CARL 
| FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave, Now York, 


Sole Agent g 4, anes States for 


F. BESSON & OO., 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


d most perfect instruments made. 
Seatie, made a specialty of, and for its com- 


ents. 
E ing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods o* the 
pa pm vy. ents and Strings are 


My BP nen 2s 


Flutes ; COLLIN- Mezzin. Paris, Cele 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments 


are acknewtedged co harehe Dost qneiey cutainatte. 





EB. R 
urated Violin, Violas and ’Cellos; BUFFET PARIS a aeons 
; CHAS. BARIN and SuEss celebrated Violin Bows. 





BOURNE 


ESTD “rouca, Desi 
1837, and DURABILITY 


WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


WM. BOURNE & SON. 215 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





WHE. ..2 
Celebrated 


Jone UNEXCELLED. 
f INISH PeRrect. 


Send for 
iilustrated 


Catalogue. 


Hts 






(Gordon Mandolin, 


From 
$5.00 


to 
$75.00. 


% 


Used by the Pest Teachers and Artists. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 139 fifth Avenue, New York. 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


OBMIGCAGO. 


Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 





THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 60,, Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 
——MADE BY — 


THE SINGER Plaxo Ais 
235 Wabash Avenue, 


STRAUBE AND GILMORE PIANOS. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY — 


Van Matre & Straube, 
24 and 26 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL 


ILL. 








THE CELEBRATED GRANDINI MANDOLINS 


are the Best for Tone, Correct- 
ness of Scale, Easy Playing and 
Artistic Workmanship. Also 


VIRTUOSE VIOLINS, 
CELEBRATED ARTISTIC BOWS, STRINGS, 
J. T. L. INSTRUMENTS J. T. L. METRONOMES, ETC. 


FOR BAND and OROCHAsSTHA. 


JEROME THIBOUVILLE-LAMY & C0., 


es Great Jones Sireet, New York. 


CATALOGUE. 














WRITE 
GRAND anD UPRIGHT 


BEHR BROS. & C0. Pianos. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEV YOR Xrkz=. 


LINDEMAN PIANOS, “sew vor” 


NEW YORK, 
Warerooms: 116 W. 





125th St. 
LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms: 
159-161 E, 126th St., New York. 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 











The World's Columbian Exposition. 
V. F. CERVENY & SONS, 


Koniggratz, Bohemia. Kiew, Russia. 


AWARD: 


For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 
manship. 

Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Carsopran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW W ENGL LAN) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 

















amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” “e5sf."""" 


LIVE WORKING NO WANTED. 200 Tremont St., Boston ; 98 Fifth pt; New York ; 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tu. 


ous 
Yee Cen 











THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 















The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO, (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 





= NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 

=, 10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 

Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 








b Hr GRADE PIANOS, 
or ihn : 


ge 0, Pale? G Hs SN as 
TATA & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y¥.- 
JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF HIGH AND MEDIUM GRADE 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


FACTORIES: Southern ee ys E Ay vs E, 1th Sts., 
Trinity Ave.; 402, 404 406, 408 E. 30t 


WAREROOMS: 113 E. 1th St. 


MAIN OFFICE: Southern Boulevard, E. 1384., E, 134th Sts. 
nity Ave. 


New Work. 
Write for Catalogues and Prices, 








THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER 4& CO., 


Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor, Jsekson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue.—mi!im. 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill, 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UVUPRIGEsET FIANOSB. 
FACTORY: 

471 einai AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


SEND FoR mm New CaTacocur 


bar i PEA ; 
MUSICAL COURIER| 316 typ Snipes «8 4 
Nave’ YOR Ez.. 


No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
Musical Paper in the:Worlid. OBIOAGO. 





























Has the Largest Circulation of any 
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CTRAUCH BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 





PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 
57 LITTLE WEST 12tTu STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 181Tn STREET, 


New York. 








FINEST TONE, 
go orliga 


TERMS REASONABLE. AND IN USE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON $T., BOSTON. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


PIANOS 


prices moverate AND §O,000 MADE every wstaument 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





——THE—— 









A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 


THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Lincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 
Nav YORE... 











a MAJESTIC PIANO. 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerry 144 Evizasetn Street ) 





ORGAN PIPrEs. 
Weod and Metal. . ° ..' Flue and Reed. °°. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 
PIPrH ORGAN MATHTRNRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c, All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SABMUEX PIERCE. Ewtablished 1847. 








* Voice or Unvoiced, 


READING. MASS. 





WASLE & CO,, =" 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., 


pthahy: mndpmng ET YORE. 


The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Mannfactored by C. F. Martin.& Co. 1895. 


WO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME, 


For over sixty Frog ow the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
used all first. Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 
MADAME De GONI, MR. WM. SCHUBERT, MR. S. De La COVA, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 

Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr, N. W. GOULD, Mr. LUIST. ROMERO, 
and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwitastanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 





INCORPORATED i895 





PACTORY & OFFIC® 


16°” @ PEACH STS 


Ru; B., PA., 


éstablished 1803 





we & 
Trad” 





her 
> sc que de anf pid of 
ae pom § MUSICALINSTRUMENTS 
YS net Varye and assorted stock of 


of all kinds 
* Violins, Guitars, Banjos, 
quality warranted (ellos Bags-Viols etc. and theirAccessories. 


Api for the illustrated Price-ist 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
they want. 


FOSTER & CO., 
5 Appleton Street, Boston. Mass. 





ROOCOEsBWSTIARMRM WN. FY. 


KOPS BROTHERS, 
24 & 26 Adams Street, CHICAGO, 


General Distributing Agents for the West 
for NEWBY & EVANS and McCAMMON 
PIANOS. Territory protected. Address 
KOPS BROTHERS, 
24 & 26 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street 
OBRIOCAGO,. Iirs:X.. 


POLLTER'S ‘amen 














Manafacturer of Strictly First Class 
Single and Double Action 


) HARPS. 


GRAND AND 10% 


‘pla 


pothecacbet. sr.) notin THE qr GRADE. 











PRE Fite of veer of. eeaeae Strings. 


Old or Unsatisfactory Harps 
Repaired and taken in exchange 


Factcries, SAGINAW, MICH. 
Complete Catalogue to any Address 


“BO0D ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., 
Manufacturers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 







Are World-Renowned in Con- 
sequence of their Excellence. 


TESTIMONIAL: 

The trombones cf the 
firm ‘of OTTO POLLTER & CO 
Leipsic, are, as I was able to 
convince myself, modelled 
exactly after the celebrated Pen- 
zel trombones; they are dis- 
tinguished through solid and 
Fone, a const? uction, purity of 

easy and even spenning in 








itions, as well as sure 


ll in, fA slide. . . 
TAV HEROLD, 
me Praseian Stat Oboist 


dy 
formerly tinidtanee player at the 
oe Academy of Music of 


OTTO POLLTER & CO., Leipzig, 
Manufacture as specialty the ecksewialanilet best 
SLIDE TROMBONES, 


as well as Cornets, Trum Horns, Tenor 
Horns, Tubas, &c. Catalogue on demand. 





WRICHOLD’s 
TESTRD VIOLIN > CELLO STRINGS 


Guaranteed in perfect fifth. Acknowledged the best 
in the world. Best quality of Violin Strings. 
é A A @ Silver 


B’dl’s of 30, $7.25 $6.60 $7.26 Doz., $3.00 
SPECIALTY ;: FINEST BOWS, 
RICHARD WEICHOLD, Dresden, Germany. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, 0m, ch 


PIANOS. « 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 








¢ S 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS ITA WI OSs IN EVERY RESPECT. 








—ot+—"APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.—?te— 


Nos. 34 & 3S UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORE. 





OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 


orm @ = 





Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





OUR BUSINESS-— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cer. Allen and Main 8Sts,, Rochester, N.Y. 








(NOT BUY..... 


nu Fines RGA 


MADE? 


Phong ally when you can getit at about ti the same 











ws RADBURY.«. 


rechorn C) 


Bs 


AND THE CHOICE OF 


AMERICAN ROYALTY. 





urer: 





° 





NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J, 


95 FIFTH AVENUE. 


817 BROAD STREET. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1000 WALNUT STREET. 


Address all Communications te Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N, Y, 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY.@ 





PG. OConor 


Manufacturer 
and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 
LYRES and 


PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


Saad 510 & 512 West 6th St 


Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK. 










price as other organs are sold for. pur- 
chasers sho um id send to us for our catalogue, etc 


MILLER ORCAN CO., 
Plesse mention thispaper. LEBANON, PA. 





EU PHONIBA. 


Self-Playing 
Harmonica. 


Can be handied by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


Leipziger Musikwerke 
** Euphonika,"’ 


LEIPZIG, 
Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 








STANDARD ACTION CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


ISAAG L COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY woobs, 
425 and 427 Rast Righth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 








ESTABLISHED 1869. 








war PRIME QUALITY ONLY, 


Kabat & Uhlmana, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Harmonicas ANO Banpoweans, 


ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 
PRICP LISTS FREE. 











¢ 


PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS —— ORGANS 


Correspondence . 
with the Trade 
solicited. 











Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our eg 
tablished agents only. © 


New York City. 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
ome in the world, and our facilities 


36 East [4th St, 


UNION 
SQUARE, 
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CHER S( 





CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO.: 


FARIBAULT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


- PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











=| 
5 
=] 
E 
5 
E 

I 
E 
la 
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E 
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STAB PIANO ACTION WEG. CO, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 








STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 
The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


# PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., Manuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 











DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 
THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 
Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


Ho. LER & Co., Easton, Pa. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic. Marquetry. 
GOLD MEDAL, PaRIs EXPosiTION, 1889, 
PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
PARIS, FRANO®G®,. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TORK & BRO., #°** ‘" U°"** eee WABASH AV 





ARREN ST., NEW YORK; 
, CHICAGO. 





— 





Have you seen our. 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


ee... 1£ not, send for it. 


2 Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 
sieiasns Sects Tocl as 


Branch Offices : 590 Dearborn 
36 Sixth Street, 


2 














NEW YORK. 

MANDOLINS, VIOLINS, 
GUITARS, VIOLAS, 

ZITHERS, "CELLOS , 


DOUBLE BASSES. 


PAUL STARK, 


Manufacturer 
Factories at 


MARKNEUKIRCHER, SAXONY, GERMANY, 
and PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A 


Sample and 
Ware Rooms: 
1016 Chestnut 
Street, 
Philadelphia. 
GEO. BAUER, 
Manager. 
Send for Catalogue. 





and Exporter. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 


Le. wy Ld hs 
We Ger sisi 


— 
it 
' 





U'\ 


i 
C Raves ous 


| PINE PIAN 3 


ive 


=~ 
\a 


Lay 


all 


LAU) 1) a” om )) , ie 





NEW YORK. 
mere es Tes Waleat Avenve, CHICAGO, ILL. If +, DIUM. ¢.\ Tas ry 
SHERMAN, OLAY & CO. Pacific Coast RI 

BAN FRANCISCO. OAL 4 


Agts., 3T. LOUIS, Mi oO. 


ae Eras, ooNM. ec el cea 


BOLLMAN BROS. Southwestern Agts. 
i OTEINERT © HON'O0. Now Ragland 
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A. M. WRIGHT, Pres'’t. LOUIS DEDERICK, Sec’y and Treas. 


MANUFACTURERS PIANO 60. 


WEBER, 
WHEELOCK, STUYVESANT 


PIANOS. 


258 & 260 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





—___"TEz a 


SCHWANDER 


PIANOFORTSE 


ACTION Wituiam Tonk & Bro., 


26 Warren St., New York, 
New York Factory : 88, 90,92 Lincoln Ave. Gen'l Agents United States and Canada. 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
R\, Ww. F. HASSE, 


Successor to T, F. KRAEMER & Co, 


ee | ae 


MUSIC BOXES. 
Me.|15 East 14th St., New York, 


NEAR STEINWAY HALL. 


HERRBURGER- SCHWANDER & SON, 


Paris AND New York. 











EA 


s ex} =i ip ~ ~ 
eee aan 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


. WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE, .... 











THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


-——-MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any f 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


§@” We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


THE RUSSELL PIANO C0., 

















2 ARR ea ~The Succeeding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
JULIUS BAUER & CO., || # 3 ore 
Warereoms : 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., re 249 nal 5. rong” ty St., 


Factory: 600, 602, 604 & 506 Clybourn Ave., 











HICAGO. 
ADAM BOCHAAF, 
THE BLASIUS PIANO CO, | MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 
(INCORPORATED. ) Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 


CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 
R. W. Tanner & Son Mice 


276 WEST MADISON ST., 
OCOERICAGO, IisIX. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 











MANUFACTURE PIANO PLATES AND 
PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and lith Street, 
Dolgevtlle, I. ” t ¢ 7 Krew YorRK 






















Guitars, Mandolins, 
Medal at the 
b. W. SATE SON & th, 
113 BROADWAY. CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
system of block signals in the world. rl 


Banjos, Zithers, 

Awarded the Diploma D’Honneur and Gold 
Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 

Lyon & Healy, 

CHICAGO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 
Oo Pies ers stipe BR Ln 
Ce 
8% hours, New York to Buffalo; 9 

to Niagara Falis; %4 hours, York to 


Chicago ; 21% hours, New York to Cincinnati ; 2094 
cose, vow ork to St. Louis, via the New \ ork 
tral. 


The most comfortable route to St. Louis is the 
New York Central. 

The best line to Cincinnati is the New York 
Central, through Buffalo and Cleveland. 

The direct line to Niagara Falls is the New York 
Central. 

Traveling by the New York Central, you start 
from the centre of the city of New York, and reach 
the centre of « very important city in the country. 





NEW PATENTED 
Orchestral al Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 
IT GIVES YOU, witha 
a 




















JARDINE & Son, 





the 

TO ATE THE HARP, 
MUSIC BOX Cand “BAG and is A ORGAN BUILDERS, 
tone tor with only the slightect $18 220 Rest S0th 8t., How Tork. 
tone, if desired. LIST OF OUR LARGEST 


GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Cor, Washin Boulevard & Sangamon St., 


gton 
CHICAGO, U.8, A. 


OLD VIOLINS, 
VIOLAS, ’CELLOS. 
Genta tos sale at moderate prices. 


d@’Amour, Viola Pom » Viola di 

Inspection 

invited. Trial granted. Finest assortment of 

Italian Strings, Artist Bows, Cases and Trimmings 
for every instrument. 


C, FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., New York. 








Cc, REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 
Grand, Square 


KRANIGH & BA and Upright 


-.-, PIANOS... 


tennial rexnfotsion, 1896, 0 ar rope iy peer 
five years ars. 6&7 llustrated FF losrated. Catalogue tarnished. on ain 


Warerooms, = 234 Street. 
Factory, from 28% to 245 E. abd St. New York. 











C.W. MORITZ, 


6! Potsdamer Street, Berlin, W., 


PURVEYOR TO THE ROYAL COURT. 





FOUNDED 1808. 


WOOD AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
AND DRUMS. 





Only the best—own manufactured goods, 










GRAND ORGANS, 
ral, N.Y., 
’s 





New Orleans, 3: and Pitts- 
burgh R. C, Cathedral, 4 





OTTO H. REICHELT, 
BRUNNDOEBRA, SAXONY, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Accordions, Bandoneons and Concertinas 
in only the 
best R.; aa 


mansh nd 
of the best 
material at 
prices, Only 
self- manufac- 


tyl 
desired will be 
made accord- 
ing to descrip- 


Ratchets 
Accordzithers. 








CARL BARCKHOFF, 


BUILDER OF 


Church Organs, 


MENDELSSOHN, PA. 


—pemnocmows 
CCC CTC TCC TTC CCC TT eee! 
Py yy oy yy vy yy yy yy yy yy YY) 


Violins, Tenor Violins, | 
Cellos Contra Basses, 
FURNISHED BY f 

GUSTAV ROTH, 
Albert Str., 


un. Germany. 
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WESSELL,NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


- NEW YoREB. . 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0, 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IvVvOoRYTON, CONN. 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: 
EssEX, CONN. 





WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


Piano Haraware, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


CunninGHAM PIANO 


PINLADELP/T/A. PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR 


ACTIONS 


FOR 
Uprights ana 
Grands. 


H. P. FLEMMING, 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 


GERMANY. 














ESTABLISHED 1874, 





One of the greatest estab- 
| lishments of its kind onthe 
Continent 
The FLEMMING’s Actions 
are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 
Illustrated Catalogue on 
= application. 











WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 

’ me and Printing, 

Lithography and 
Typography. 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 


SAXONY, GERMANY, 
Manufacturers and 
Exporters of 
Musical 
instruments d 


C. KURTZMANN & C6., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. ¥. 
Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 





ESTABLISHED 1846, 








HITZEROTH & SCHATZ, 















Sole makers 
of the 
Celebrated 


Duerer 
Violins, 


Catalogues gratis 
and postpaid. 


MORGENSTERN 
& GOLDSMITH, 


Sole Agents for U.S. A., 
135 Grand St., New York. 


yest 8 


For 57 years - made on honor—sold on merit. 











STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 


The dealer’s interests and our 
own are identical. 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 








FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 


WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 


Factory of Musica! Instruments, 
FOUNDED 1824 AT 





@RASLITZ. AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 
Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 
chestras. Illustrated rice list free of charge. 
The “Stowasser" Instruments enjoy especial 
favor among artists by reason of their grand tone 
as well as their elegant and correct style. 


A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 
BOSTON. 














MERRILI PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO'S PIANOS. 





GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indersed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendei, Strauss, 
Sara, Abt, vane, Titiens, Heilbron and 


Germany’s Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street , Chicago ; 88 Fifth Ave me, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin A venue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY : Boston, Mass. 








THE MUBIOAL OOURIER. 











STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 

















EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neuve Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—538d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Facturies, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


WEBER 


PIANOS. 








GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS. 





WAREROOMS AND OFFICES: 
5th Avenue and 16th Street. 


FACTORY: 
7th Avenue and 17th Street. 





NEW YORK. 





BRIGGS PIANOS. 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO : 
LYON, POTTER &CO., 
Steinway Hall. 





NEW YORK: 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway. 





AIl:.F RED DOL.GE & SON 


——-- HIGHEST AWARD es 


i — On — 
4 EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





AWARD 
READS: 


hammer 
covering 
machine. 


(Signed) 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

process, by means of which the surface of the Feit is 
OoovVvsnRayYD WwitTse FINE BAIR. 

The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 

of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


Mit 








G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


World's Colambian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 





Ads 


110-112 East 13th Street, NE VW WORE. 





| CONOVER PIANOS 


THE ARTISTS’ 
FAVORITE 





Grand and Upright, 
.-for.. 


Quality 
Durability -- and 
Beauty 


Are Unexcelled. 


2” SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREKOOMS. 


CONOVER PIANO CO., 215 to 221 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


























STARR PIANOS. 


TT 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 





THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 











